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CHAPTER I. 
DISMISSED, 


HE buzzer summoned Mr. 
John O’Brien into the presence 
of his employer, Dudley van 
Ness, attorney and counselor- 





at-law. 

That gentleman sat squarely behind 
his desk, broad, capable hands spread 
flat upon its bare surface; and on his 
big, smooth-shaven face was an expres- 
sion of such determined placidity that 
John knew something must have per- 
turbed the chief greatly. For such was 
Mr. van Ness’ habit ; always well-poised 
and suave, he became calmer, more 
phlegmatic, under stress. 

“Sit down, my son.” 

_John O’Brien dropped into a chair 
lacing the strong light, and the older 
man examined him leisurely, attentively, 
with keen gray eyes. At last he spoke. 


“Johnny, I’m giving you an indefinite 
vacation, beginning to-day. Oh, on full 





pry, of course!” noting the boy’s sud- 
den flush with a whimsical smile. “I’m 
not letting you out; you’re too valuable 
to me. It’s this way, son. That man 
Groat——”’ 

He stopped short, his square face 
faintly pink, then grinned at his own 
anger. For a moment he examined the 
thick, well-manicured fingers outspread 
upon his desk, forcing his features back 
into-their accustomed look of cynical 
tolerance. 

“My esteemed colleague, Counselor 
Oliver Groat,” he explained blandly. 
“You know him, John; the dirty 
shyster!” Now his manner was com- 
posed ; but sincerity rang in his voice, 

John O’Brien nodded sympathetically. 
He had had experience of Lawyer 
Groat’s methods. ‘Yes, sir. He’s all of 
that !” 

“T have stubbed my toe on that ani- 
mal again, John; in a peculiar divorce 
case. And I am completely fed up with 
Mr. Oliver Groat, my son. I’ve posi- 
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tively had my fill of him. I desire him 
to be abolished.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed John O’Brien hope- 
fully. “Will you have him shot or 
stabbed ?” 

The attorney laughed aloud; his gray 
eyes softened as they rested on the 
boy’s earnest face. ‘Upon my word, 
Johnny, I believe you'd murder him if 
I asked you to!” 

“Why _ not, 
simply. 

“Why not, indeed? But we'll hope 
that violence won’t be necessary. No, 
John; I want Oliver Groat out of my 
path, out of the country; or, preferably, 
in jail. He’s balanced on the edge of 
disbarment this ten years at least; he’s 
been mixed up with outright crime more 
than once—that blackmailing scheme he 
cooked up with Aubrey Wynne, for ex- 
ample; he’s continually disgracing an 
honorable profession and making trou- 
ble for his betters. And I want it 
stopped. Go out into the great world, 
my son; go forth and get me something 
on this man Groat—anything, so it’s bad 
enough. I want him ruined; 1 want him 
jailed! You’re a clever boy, John; go 
after him, and I’m sure you'll find some- 
thing worth prosecuting him for. Cook 
something up; frame him; anything 
goes. I’m giving you a roving commis- 
sion; and you can call on me for ex- 
pense money.” 

John O’Brien rose joyfully. 
indeed, sir! I'll be going now. But 
first, I think you’d better fire me. For 
being drunk on duty, say, or for some 
crooked play—that’d be better.” 

“What on earth? Oh! Why, yes; 
of course! You're fired, John O’Brien; 
get out of my sight!” 

He rose, laying a huge, affectionate 
hand upon the boy’s shoulder. John 
smiled wistfully up into his eyes. 

“J—]—it’d better be public, sir. I 
want it known that you had to kick me 
out in disgrace.” 


sir?” inquired John 


"Ves. 


“Oh, Johnny! I wouldn’t do that for 
worlds.” Dudley van Ness hesitated. 
then yielded to his secretary’s imploring 
look. “All right, boy! Ill do it; but 
I hate to. Never mind, I’ll make it 
up to you later. And be sure and give 
me an address, so I can send your sal- 
ary and expenses to you.” 

He sat down behind his desk and. 
pushed a button. “Ask Mr. Mendel- 
baum to come in,” he told the office boy. 

And when the dignified managing 
clerk appeared, blinking — owlishly 
through huge horn-rimmed spectacles, 
Mr. van Ness scowled ferociously at 
John O’Brien. 

“Ah, Mr. Mendelbaum. I have been 
compelled to dismiss O’Brien, here, He 
has abused my confidence; has grossly 
betrayed it, Mendelbaum! O’Brien I’m 
surprised at your conduct; surprised 
and grieved.” 

John stood silently before the desk, 
shuffling his feet, his smooth cheeks 
almost as red as his flame-red hair. 

“I—I—I'm sorry, Mr. van Ness,” he 
mumbled. This was all play-acting, of 
course, he reminded himself; no need 
to feel upset. And yet the words, his 
employer’s tone of grave disapproval, 
cut him deep. He had no difficulty in 
simulating shame. 

“Too late for that now! All right, 
Mendelbaum; pay O'Brien up to Sat- 
urday night, and see that he leaves the 
office at once. I shan’t press any charge 
against you, O’Brien; but keep away 
from me hereafter! That’s all; you 
may go now.” 

John went, hanging his head. The 
serious managing clerk, who had never 
fully approved of young O’Brien’s 
levity or thought the boy worthy of his 
employer’s confidence, wrote a check 
with the somber satisfaction of the nat- 
row man who sees his suspicions of an- 
other justified. 

“There you are, O’Brien; forty dol- 


lars.” Mendelbaum had always thought 











Moonshine a 


it too much for a mere stenographer. 
“I’m sorry Mr. van Ness was compelled 
to discharge you,” he went on smugly ; 
and clerks, copyists, phone girl and of- 
fice boy stopped work to listen avidly, 
gaping. “# hate to see a young man 
disgraced; but you brought it on your- 
self, O’Brien.” 

“Oh, go to the devil!’ answered John 
flippantly. “You don’t know anything 
about it!” 

And he went out, leaving the office 
a-buzz with shocked curiosity. 


CHAPTER II. 
SHADY SCHEMES. 


O* the street John O’Brien hesitated 

a moment. Then, shrugging, he 
turned eastward and set out on foot for 
the office of Oliver Groat. 

“Might as well get going,’ he re- 
flected. “I sure got a fine send-off; 
it'll be no trouble for Groat to find out 
that I’ve been kicked out by the boss.” 

He flushed in memory of that inter- 
view and shrank inwardly at thought of 
the coolly disapproving black stare 
Oliver Groat’s stenographer would turn 
upon him when she learned of it. A 
strange girl, Jane Black; reserved and 
aloof, almost sullen, Yet John valued 
her opinion, ; 

Presently he reached the _ black, 
noisome doorway beside which hung 
Groat'’s battered shingle, and turned in. 
He climbed the stairs in silence, buffeted 
by one and another bundle-laden alien 
descending from the sweatshop above, 
and stopped before the door of Oliver 
Groat’s office, which he had once en- 
tered burglariously 

He grinned faintly to himself. 
“Oliver doesn’t love me,” he murmured. 
“He knows well enough I stole Mrs. 
Miles’ letters from his safe; and last 
me I saw him Endicott Miles was beat- 
ing him up very thoroughly. Very 
likely he blames me for that, too. T’ll 


have to make him a pretty strong talk. 
Well, here goes!” 

And he entered the office with a pass- 
ably front. Groat’s blackhaired 
stenographer sat at her desk, cool, aloof, 
immaculate in a_high-collared linen 
waist. Her color heightened a trifle, 
perhaps; but the glance which she 
turned upon this visitor was coldly ap- 
praising, noncommittal. Nothing in her 
manner suggested that her last meet- 
ing with John O’Brien had been in this 
very room at four o’clock one morning, 
or that she had then helped the boy to 
burglarize her employer's safe. 

“What is it?’ she asked. There was 
no compromise in her level voice; but 
John fancied hopefully that her black 
eyes softened a little. 

“Ts Mr. Groat in?” 

“Engaged just now. Sit down, Mr. 
O’Brien.” And the girl dropped her 
eyes to the work before her. 

Vaguely piqued at her lack of inter- 
est, John watched her in silence and 
smiled as he saw the slender fingers 
strike wrong keys. Presently she pulled 
a defaced sheet out of her typewriter 
with an impatient jerk and. crumpled it 
into the Evi- 
dently Miss Black was not quite as self- 
possessed as she wished to appear. 


bold 


wastebasket beside her, 


Then John became conscious of voices 
from the inner room. Reminded of his 
purposes here, the boy fell to listening 
with all his ears 

“T tell you we can’t go on this way 
It was Oliver Groat’s voice, raised to 
the clear, carrying tones of excitement 
“It won’t do; they’re checking up on 
permits, the bonded ware- 
houses closer every day. I’m being 
watched right now. No, we've got to 
go into the manufacturing end.”. He 
chuckled hoarsely, lowering his voice so 


” 


watching 


that John caught only a word here and 
there. “Ought to know all about that. 
Up to you, Williams.”’ 

Prolonged whisperings, heard through 
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the door only as a faint buzz. Then 
Groat’s voice again, raised angrily. 

“Trust you? I wouldn’t trust my 
own mother—not if she were a_ boot- 
legger !” 

“You cheap yegg’s mouthpiece !” mut- 
tered some one else. 

John heard a chair pushed back, a 
hurried shuffling of feet. Then a heavy 
voice stilled the rising tumult. 

“Quiet! No quarreling here. We 
must plan. Groat, you have right, I 
think, This smuggling, this stealing 
bonded liquor, it is dangerous and un- 
certain, But where, then ee 
voices within dropped to cautious whis- 
pers; John heard no more. 

He glanced at Miss Black; she drove 
her typewriter furiously, the color high 
beneath her olive skin. Apparently she 
had heard nothing. 

Then the inner door opened, and 
Oliver Groat peered out; high-shoul- 
dered and stooped, his long, blue chin 
unshaven, his deep-set, beady eyes flash- 
ing about in quick, ratlike jerks. See- 
ing his visitor, he swore aloud. 

“What in the devil do you want, 
O’Brien? How long you been here, 
huh?” 

John glanced at the girl; she typed 
busily and did not look up. “Just came 
this minute,” he lied boldly. 

The other’s furtive, suspicious stare 
spent itself harmlessly against his bland 
and childlike front. Presently Groat 
nodded, satisfied. 

“Whaddaya want?’ 

The boy straightened. “I’ve been 
fired,” he began. “Old Van Ness let 
me out this morning.” 

Miss Black stopped typing, leaned 
forward. Oliver Groat stared a mo- 
ment, then showed long, crooked yellow 
teeth in a vicious grin. 

“Good!” he said in a husky half whis- 
per. “Good! But what about it? Come 
way over here just to give me the glad 
news, huh?” 


“Why,” said John hardily, “I want 
a job. | thought you might have some- 
thing in my line, I’m a fairish burglar, 
you know; and I’m really good at the 
procurement of assault and_ battery.” 
He looked hard at the lawyer’s face, still 
faintly discolored by the blows of Mr, 
Endicott Miles two weeks ago, and 
grinned. 

Groat swore aloud. “You swine!” he 
ejaculated, “I knew you set that strong- 
arm onto me.” He paused a moment, 
caressing his long, unshaven chin. 
Then: “What did Van Ness let you out 
for?” he inquired. 

“Betrayal of confidence,’ he called 
it,” explained John. “I ran onto some 
information in a certain case which 
seemed too good to waste; and so | 
sold it.” 

A faint exclamation. From the cor- 
ners of his eyes John saw the stenog- 
rapher, hands idle on her keyboard, 
staring straight at him. There was ac- 
cusation, loathing, in her cold black 
gaze. 

The boy flinched. The red crept up 
into his smooth cheeks, but he kept his 
eyes upon Groat and went on steadily 
enough. “Old Van Ness caught me and 
made a great fuss and then fired me.” 
He shrugged. “It wasn’t anything so 
dreadful; it didn’t hurt anybody much. 
And I needed the money.” 

Oliver Groat blinked at him, rubbing 
lean hands together. “Huh!” he 
breathed. “You've got a nerve, coming 
to me!” But his half whisper held no 
animus ; this lawyer was not one to let 
any grudge interfere with his own profit. 
“We-ell—Williams! Rohlfs! Come 
out here!” 

A man appeared in the inner doot- 
way; a big, flaxen stranger, square- 
shouldered and thick-necked. Across 
his broad, flat face ran a livid wheal of 
scar. Over his shoulder peered another 
face, loose-mouthed and slack, with 4 
huge bulbous nose. 

The larger man stared arrogantly at 
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John O’Brien with blank, pale eyes. 
“So!” he said. ‘And who is this?” 

Groat flipped a hand toward the boy. 
“O’Brien,” he muttered hoarsely; the 
man rarely spoke aloud. “A crook, if 
ever there was one,” he continued ami- 
ably. “I’ve had dealings with him. He’s 
clever; you got to hand it to him there 
You wanted another man, Williams— 
think you could use him?” 

The big stranger felt of his upper 
lip, which was bare. His pale, arrogant 
eyes appraised John O’Brien. “So! 
Well, we shall see—later. Come, 
Rohlfs !”’ 

He nodded cavalierly and marched 
out, the red-nosed, slouching Rohlfs 
following silently. 

“Come in here, O’Brien,” invited the 
lawyer. “I’m dry.” 

He turned back into the inner room 
and sat down behind his desk, feet in 
a litter of papers. A black bottle stood 
at his elbow; he tilted it and drank deep 
without offering it to the boy. 

“You're such a liar, O’Brien,” he be- 
gan amicably; “how do I know you've 
really been fired ?”’ 

John shrugged. “Might call the of- 
fice,” he suggested. ‘Mendelbaum’ll be 
glad to tell you all about it; he’s just 
bursting with the news.” 

Groat sipped again from his black 
bottle. “T’ll do that,” he decided. “Or, 
no—Miss Black!” 

The stenographer appeared in the 
doorway, notebook in hand. 

“Ah, Miss Black. Just take this 
phone, please, and call the office of 
Dudley van Ness. Ask for Mr. 
O’Brien.” 

Obediently the girl took down the 
teceiver ; but her eyes were mutinous. 

When the connection was made 
“Hello! Is Mr. John O’Brien there? 
-. . Not there any more?” 

“Ask 


for Mendelbaum,” prompted 
Groat hoarsely. 
“May I speak with Mr. Mendel- 
baum ? Hello, Mr. Mendel- 


baum? Where can I find Mr. John 
O’Brien, please?” 

The phone tinkled gleefully. John 
scowled, picturing the smug, pleased 
expression the managing clerk must 
wear. His voice came over the wire, 
shrilly triumphant, so that Groat, beside 
the phone, could not but hear. 

“I don’t know, madam! Very sorry 
to have to say it, but O’Brien is no 
longer connected with this office. He 
was summarily dismissed this morning !”’ 

“Why?” demanded the girl bluntly; 
John fancied that her voice shook the 
merest trifle. 

“Really, madam, I prefer not to say. 
I don’t wish to blacken the boy’s repu- 
tation unnecessarily.” 

The girl hung up the receiver, her 
black eyes snapping angrily, “Is that 
all?” 

Groat took another sip from his black 
bottle, then fell to massaging his long 
blue chin with unmanicured fingers. 

“That’s all, thank you! And quite 
enough, quite enough! O’Brien, my 
son, | was sure you had it in you.” 

Miss Black rose abruptly, her stiff 
linen waist crackled faintly. 

“T’'m leaving you, Mr. Groat. 
sign !” 

The lawyer blinked at her in amaze- 
ment. “Why—why, Miss Black! 
What’s the trouble ?” 

“Everything!” flared the girl. “I 
can’t stand you any longer, or the crook- 
edness you're continually mixed up with. 


I re- 


I don’t know what this last shady 
scheme is, and I don’t want to. I’m 
done! If you want a stenographer, 


there’s one ;” and she pointed contemptu- 
ously at poor John. “There’s one that'll 
just suit you, for he’s as big a crook 
as you are!” 

She flounced out. Presently the two 
men heard the sounds of desk drawers 
viciously pulled out and slammed shut 
again; a determined tread across the 
floor. The outer door banged. 

Miss Black had departed. 
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CHAPTER III. 
GETTING THE GOODS. 


ROAT stared at his visitor between 
amusement and annoyance. “She 
don’t seem to like you,” he suggested. 
“Don’t know what’s gotten into her; 
she’s always been quiet and dependable. 
Never a word out of her before. Good 
stenographer, too. Oh, well! She can’t 
make me any trouble; I been pretty 
careful, O’Brien.” He paused to sip 
again from the black bottle. “I been 
pretty c-careful; and she don’t know 
a thing about this last business I’m in— 
not a th-thing!” 

“Well, what is itr” demanded John. 

But the other winked slyly, hiccough- 
ing. ‘Ne’ mind,” he whispered craft- 
ily. “Nev’ you mind! Foxy ol’ party, 
Ol’ver Groat is; nobody’s got an’thin’ 
on him! You’re goo’ boy, O’Brien; fine 
f-feller! You're hired, m’ son. Make 
y’ my st’nog-fer—twenny doll’rs week 
an’ pickin’s. Goo’ job f’r right party, 
O’Brien. G’wan out there now an’ 
s’ down. Nothin’ t’ do—but you jus’ 
look busy ’ntil I wantcha.” 

He winked portentously, applying 
himself again to his bottle, and John 
went into the outer office rather dis- 
gusted. A fine lot of crooks he was 
mixing up with! Likely Jane Black 
would never speak to him again. He 
swore under his breath. 

None the less he sat down behind 
the girl’s vacated desk and laid out pa- 
per and envelopes ready for a pretense 
of work. He was in the thing now; 
might as well see it through. 

Within an hour the big blond man, 
Williams, returned. His broad face 
wore a scowl; the jagged scar across 
his cheek was bright red. 

“So! Where, then, is 
lady ?” 

“She’s quit,” said John bluntly. “I’m 
taking her place.” 

The other fumbled again for a non- 
existent mustache. “So! It is as well, 


the young 


perhaps. And Mr. Groat—he is with- 
in?” 

John nodded. ‘Good and 
too,” he added under his breath. 

Willigms strode to the inner door 
and opened it without knocking. 

“You had right, Groat,” he an- 
nounced. “Here in New York we are 
nearly done. The last shipment, two 
truck loads we took out on a forged 
permit, was seized to-day. Rohlfs just 
heard. Our men are in jail.” 

John heard the gurgling of liquor as 
his new employer drank again. “Oh, 
well,” came his husky half whisper. 
“We c’n get more men. Those fellers’s 
all right. Let ’em go to jail; they got 
nothin’ on us.” 

Williams stamped impatiently. “We 
lose the liquor,’ he pointed out. “A 
great deal of money; and our orders 
go unfilled. No, this way is too uncer- 
tain; some other plan must now be ar- 
ranged.” 

“Shut the door,” ordered Groat. 

John heard no more; but the two 
men remained closeted together for an 
hour. At last they both emerged. 

“I go, then; at once,” said Williams. 

The lawyer chuckled. “Some head 
I got, Williams, ol’ sport!” He talked 
thickly, swaying on his feet; the man 
was far gone in liquor. ‘“Con—control 
man’ facturin’—thass th’ game, Get our 
org’nization goin’, an’ then ad-advertise, 
huh?” He giggled again. 

Williams frowned. “My friend, you 
are drinking too much,” he said. “Be 
careful!” 

“Huh! Don’t you fret, Williams. 1 
c’n look after m’self. Gotta good of! 
head, I have. You tend y'r bus’ness; 
g’wan t’ North Car’lina an’ le’ me? 


” 


drunk, 


sell all th’ goods you c’n buy, see? 
The big man departed, shaking a dw 
bious head, and Groat turned to his new 
stenographer. 
“We gotta great scheme,” he declared 
bibulously. Potent liquor had dissolved 
all the man’s innate caution; he spoke 











“Williams an’ me, 


freely, garrulously, 
we got this pro-pro’bishun bus’ness 


f-fooled good an’ plenty. There's 
money in it, m’ boy; jus’ you trail ‘long 
‘ith ol’ Groat, an’ you'll wear di’monds. 
C’m’ in an’ siddown; have a drink?” 

He led the disgusted boy back into 
the inner room, and there subsided un- 
certainly into his swivel chair. Once 
more he tilted the black bottle, then 
threw it aside with a curse. 

“*S gone! Ne’ mind—lots more where 
that came from. Lissen here, O’Brien.” 

He sat hunched forward over his un- 
tidy desk, chin cradled in lean, airy 
hands, elbows resting in a litter of pa- 
pers. His beady black eyes, now blood- 
shot and bleared, darted about in quick, 
furtive, ratlike glances, never resting 
full on his companion’s face. 

“Lissen, son! I got th’ world by th’ 
tail. Amb’lance chasin’, divorce suits, 
defendin’ holdups, blackmail—bah! 
There’s nothin’ to that stuff only chicken 
feed. Oliver Groat’s on th’ big time 
now! It’s liquor—whisky—booze !’’ 

He leaned far forward, so that the 
words struck John O’Brien full in the 
face, freighted with a mingled aroma 
of rum and garlic. 

“Booze—that’s th’ ticket! I’m in th’ 
wholesale lic—hic—liquer bus’ness! 
An’ here’s th’ grand new idea, O’Brien. 

“Ever'body wants booze; they're 
crazy f’r it. But ever’body’s scared, 
what with th’ wood alcohol they buy, an’ 
all that dope, until they don’t scarcely 
dare take a drink when they c’n get it. 
Now, lookahere. I got th’ answer!” 

Again he leaned tar forward whisper- 
ing mysteriously, 

“Moonshine ! That’s th’ word, 
O’Brien—moonshine! Good ol’ white 
torn liquor; no fear of wood alcohol in 
that. Me an’ Williams are goin’ t’ cor- 
ner th’ moonshine market; ship it up 
forth an’ sell it. Buyers? I got mil- 
millions o’ buyers, jus’ crazy f’r it. 
We'll guarantee it pure moonshine, 
made in ’r own stills, see?—Oh, Lord, 
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O’Brien, if a feller c’d only ad-advertise 
it right!—‘Are you afraid of woud al- 
cohol? Bootleg liquor is adulterated, 
poisonous ; buy our genuine, guaranteed 
Kentucky an’ North Car’lina Moon- 
shine!’ ” 

He stopped to laugh consumedly ; 
choked, hiccoughed, laid his head upon 
the desk and soon was snoring aloud. 

John O’Brien stared down at his em- 
ployer in strong distaste. 

“Faugh!” he exclaimed. “A sweet- 
smelling lot I’m mixed up with, I'll 
say. Well, I ought to be able to get 
something on Mr. Groat right away, as 
per directions. That’s something at 
least. I shan’t be sorry to get out of 
this mess.” 

He left the lawyer asleep and re- 
turned to the typewriter desk outside, 
meditating his next move. 

But when he came to review matters, 
he realized that as yet he had learned 
nothing tangible. Groat, with these men 
Williams and Rohlfs, was involved in 
the illicit liquor traffic, no doubt. And, 
from the lawyer’s admission, they were 
already suspected, and Oliver Groat, at 
least, was being watched. 

Some of their liquor had been seized ; 
but the principals of this illegal enter- 
prise were still at large. Therefore, the 
prohibition enforcement agents had no 
sure evidence against them as yet. And 
neither had John O’Brien, 

“T’ll have to stick it out,” he decided, 
sighing. “If Groat keeps me around, 
I ought to be able to collect evidence 
enough after a while. I owe it to the 
boss; and I’d like to see the dirty dog 
locked up for my own satisfaction.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
GOING SOUTH, 
FTER a week in Groat’s employ, the 
boy’s eagerness to see the lawyer 
jailed was doubly strong. He found 
Groat’s practices despicable. The man 
had a certain feral cunning; he was an 
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excellent lawyer, John was forced to 
admit. But he was absolutely without 
scruple, cynically frank in his deter- 
mination to subordinate justice, honor, 
and common decency to the financial 
advantage of Oliver Groat, attorney and 
counselor-at-law. 

He sat in his inner room like a lean, 
black spider in its web, sip-sip-sipping 
from a black bottle, scheming continu- 
ally to the detriment of better men. The 
fellow’s plans, his habits, his mere pres- 
ence, disgusted John O’Brien almost 
to the point of an outbreak a dozen 
times a day, so that the boy fell more 
and more heartily into agreement with 
Dudley van Ness’ belief that this man 
Groat should be suppressed, even by 
illegal means, if need be, for the pro- 
tection of society at large. 

Yet John managed to retain his em- 
ployer’s confidence, even his regard. 

“Glad I got you, boy,” he would de- 
clare. “You're a lot better than having 
that sullen Black girl around. I never 
dared speak out before her ; had to write 
half my own letters for fear of her 
fool conscience. Never knew when 
she’d come out and say something was 
‘wrong.’” He sneered. “You're a com- 
fort, Johnny. Always cheerful, never 
finding fault with anything—and -just 
as big a crook as I am, too, It’s a great 
relief to be able to speak out.” 

And speak out he did; and John 
O’Brien listened avidly. Yet, whether 
because of some lingering suspicion, or 
merely a lifelong habit of caution, the 
lawyer said nothing, dropped no hint, 
to give his stenographer any actual, 
tangible evidence against him, 

For several days he worked hard, 
writing letters, dictating briefs, clearing 
up the details of half a dozen disreputa- 
ble actions at law whose internal his- 
tories would have interested the bar 
association—if only John O’Brien could 
have brought witnesses to prove their 
truth. Then he brought out a long list 


of names and addresses. 





“Now, O’Brien,” he said; “we'll get 
to work and circularize some of these 
folks. By this time Williams ought to 
be settled; I expect he’s in touch with 
a bunch of moonshiners already. He'll 
buy their entire output; and it’s up to 
us to sell it.” 

He laid the list of names on O’Brien’s 
desk. “Write this letter to everybody 
there whose name is checked in red; 
see? Ready. 

“Dear sir—or, gentlemen: You have 
bought liquor from us before. We sold 
you the best obtainable, but until now 
we could not guard absolutely against 
its adulteration. Now, however, we can 
offer you pure white corn whisky, guar- 
anteed to be genuine moonshine made 
from the best corn in our own stills, 
in case or by the keg, at thirty dollars 
a gallon, delivered. No orders for less 
than five-case lots will be accepted. 
Signed, X. Y. Z., Post Office Box 
R-3814, New York City.” 

Mr. Oliver Groat smiled crookedly, 
caressing his blue chin. “There, son! 
Get out the bunch of them as fast as 
you can; all originals, I don’t like car- 
bon.” He did not; there was no carbon 
paper in the whole office. The attorney 
had a distrust of copies which the nature 
of most of his correspondence showed 
to be well founded. 

“You see,” he continued, ‘‘what a 
glorious graft this is? We can buy 
moonshine at the still, in North Caro- 
lina, for fifteen dollars a gallon; very 
likely as low as ten dollars, if we take 
it by wholesale.” 

“But you’ve got to bring it up to New 
York,” objected John. 

“Ship by truck!” replied Mr. Groat. 
“For seventy-five dollars we can bring 
a ton and a half of good booze from 
Mortimer to New York in a flivvet 
truck. Figure the profits yourself.” 

He went back into his own room for 
another drink, while John set to work 
to type a hundred letters offering illictt 
whisky for sale. “A fine job for the 











likes of me,” he reflected soberly. “Jane 
Black would be pleased.” 

He pondered while his nimble fingers 
flew. Should he send a copy of this 
letter to the revenue officers? No; to 
what end? It was signed X. Y. Z.; it 
would be his word against Groat’s. And 
he had no proof yet that Groat and Wil- 
liams possessed any liquor. He must 
wait until they had booked some orders 
and began to make shipments. 

But before that time his plans had 
changed entirely. One morning, after 
the last of the hundred letters had been 
finished and sent out Groat swore aloud 
over his mail, then called John into the 
inner room. 

“O’Brien,” said he, “that fool Rohlfs 
has got himself into trouble already. 
Williams writes he got drunk the other 
night and got into a fight with a couple 
of moonshiners, They shot him. He’s 
not dead, but he'll be laid up for a 
month at least; and meanwhile we’re 
stuck. Williams can’t go out and buy 
liquor ; he’s too high and mighty. Those 
fellows won’t deal with him. Oh, con- 
found that fool Rohlfs! I told him 
to let liquor alone.” 

John chuckled quietly ; his employer’s 
advice accorded ill enough with his prac- 
tice. “Better go down there yourself,” 
he suggested. 

But the lawyer refused outright. 
“Who, me? Nix! I don’t want any 
crazy Southerner shooting me.  Be- 
sides, I’m needed up here to look after 
the selling end. You go, John; you 
go, my boy!” 

“Humph!” said John. “ ‘I don’t want 
any crazy Southerner shooting me,’ 
either.’ ” 

“Now, now, O’Brien! That was just 
my joke, You'll go, of course? You 
won't hold out on me like that, when 
I took you in and gave you a good job 


and all? Surely you’re not afraid?” 
“Humph,” sepeated the boy. “Why 
hot? Youre afraid, aren't you? If I 
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do go, it won't be for any twenty dol- 
lars a week.” 


Groat sighed in relief. “Of course 
not, Johnny; of course not! I'll give 
you twenty-five.” 

“Not any,” declared John. “You'll 


give me fifty.” 

“Van Ness is paying me,” he thought 
cannily; “but there’s no objection that 
I can see to picking up a bit on the 
side.” And aloud: “Fifty a week, and 
my fare down and back, both; or I won't 
go!” 

Groat sighed and applied himself once 
more to the black bottle on his desk. 
“Oh, well! All right, O’Brien; fifty it 
is. Now get going; it'll take you thirty 
hours for the trip, and I want you in 
Mortimer just as soon as you can get 
there.”’ 

CHAPTER V. 
THE OLD CASTLE. 
OHN O’BRIEN went home to make 
his preparations. He telephoned to 
Mr. van Ness. 

“T think I’ve started something, sir,” 
he reported. “I’m leaving for North 
Carolina this afternoon on business for 
Oliver Groat; I’m working for him now, 
Can’t the 


you know. explain over 
phone very well, but I think I'll be able 
to arrange what you wanted me to, 


pretty soon.” 

“Good luck, my son!” responded the 
attorney heartily. “Send me your ad- 
dress, so I can arrange your salary and 
expenses.” 

“Just General Delivery, Mortimer, 
will do,” replied John. “But never mind 
the expenses; I’m living on the enemy.” 

He hung up and packed a suit case 
hurriedly. He had no other adieus to 
make, for he was disgraced in the eyes 
of all who knew him. He would have 
liked to call upon Jane Black; but he 
dared not. He flushed once more at 
the memory of her last scornful look. 

Fight o’clock found him in the Penn- 
sylvania Station, boarding his train. All 
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that night he sped southward ; and next 
morning looked out of the car window 
at a country quite strange to him. 

The train swept through a flat, sad 
region of red clay roads, deep in mud, 
flanked by scrawny, drooping trees. The 
houses were of an architecture new to 
John O’Brien, without cellars, standing 
on posts of wood or brick, raised from 
the ground. Their inhabitants, mourn- 
ful and lean, drove mules instead of 
horses. Negroes appeared in increas- 
ing numbers. 

So the day wore on, and John spent 
long hours looking out of the window. 
As the afternoon waned, the country 
without grew rougher and wilder. The 
train groaned and panted up steep 
grades, twisting and winding, doubling 
upon its track like a fox eluding the 
hounds. <All about were mountains, 
sharp-peaked and jagged. Across their 
precipitous flanks the train labored pain- 
fully; it tunneled through their bowels, 
roaring, and ever climbed high and 
higher. 

At last the train entered a maze of 
tracks, groaned and bumped across a 
dozen stiff switches, and drew up be- 
side a stone depot. John alighted to be 
overwhelmed by a swarm of colored 
porters who struggled good-naturedly 
with one another for possession of his 
bag. 

Then the huge, blond Williams, 
warned of his coming by telegraph, 
loomed in the offing. The porters scat- 
tered before his frown. 

“So!” he greeted John. “It is you, 
O’Brien? Why did not Groat himself 
come ?” 

He turned away, leaving John, some- 
what put out by his brusque reception, 
to carry his own bag out to a waiting 
automobile. 

It was dusk. They drove slowly 
through the streets of a city not easily 
distinguishable from any other city of 
the same size. John was conscious of 
some disappointment ; was he not in the 


real South? Moreover, Mortimer, to 
the northern mind, connotes country 
clubs, millionaires at play, not ware- 
houses and _ factories. 

Two things, however, were strange 
to his eyes; mules and negroes, both 
inswarms. Mules, pattering along upon 
tiny round hoofs, drew the odd, 
high, short-bodied wagons; negroes, 
grotesquely wrapped, their feet bundled 
in rags of burlap, drove them. And 
here and there he saw a veritable moun- 
taineer; a white man, unshaven and 
shaggy, broad-hatted, leather-booted. 

Presently they rolled into a paved 
square, ornamented with a granite 
obelisk. Clearly seen above the tree- 
tops, the abrupt, saw-toothed hills of 
North Carolina thrust up all around. 
Along their ridges thin lines of trees, 
leafless and bare, showed against the 
red evening sky like the unshaven stub- 
ble of a man’s chin. The clear air was 
warm; though it was January, men 
went about in their shirt sleeves. John 
slipped out of his overcoat, sighing con- 
tentedly. 

“It’s the real South after all,”’ he mur- 
mured. 

They swung to the right, out of the 
square. On the very crest of the moun- 
tain before them, bold against the sky, 
reared a huge stone pile. At one end 
was a great arch, unceiled and open; 
birds flew back and forth in it. 

Williams, who had been ponderously 
silent, roused himself and pointed. 

“The Castle,” he said grandly. “We 
go there.” 

The face of the hill was scarred by 
a rough red road that zigzagged across 
it as the rough, jagged scar across the 
face of John’s companion. The boy 
stared at it, and at the gloomy, unfin- 
ished building half a thousand feet 
above them. 

“Looks owly enough,” he thought. 
“Must be plenty of air up there, any- 
how !” 

The car labored wp the uneven road, 
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through a wood of small trees thickly 
set, and at last emerged into a little 
clearing. Here began a graveled drive- 
way which swept up the last incline to 
The Castle. 

Close at hand in the gray dusk, the 
great structure was even more forbid- 
ding than at a distance. Only one wing 
was finished; it was covered with tem- 
porary roofing. The whole had been 
built in heroic style of rough-hewn coun- 
try stone; tremendous stables flanked 
it. A battalion might easily have found 
quarters here. Yet the whole place 
spelled neglect; it was half finished, 
long deserted. 

“Looks bad, yes?” remarked Wil- 
liams. ‘“The owner died when this 
house was half done, and his heirs de- 
cided against finishing. I leased it for 
almost nothing. It is lonely; yes—and 
therefore a good place for our pur- 
poses.” 

Following the other up the great 
stone steps John dubbed this a desolate 
place indeed. Yet within it proved to 
be bright and comfortable. They en- 
tered a hall of baronial dimensions, 
whose huge, vaulted windows over- 
looked the town below. A tremendous 
fireplace, large as a hall bedroom, 
flanked the door, and in it a log fire 
burned cheerily. Above the mantel a 
trophy of arms hung against the bare 
stone wall, 

A stock, stolid middle-aged man 
with a round, close-clipped head and 
outstanding ears stood waiting, beside 
him a depressed-looking housekeeper 
with a plain, tired red face. Both 
bowed silently. 

“Show my secretary to his room,” 
ordered Williams sharply, ‘Max! at- 
tend me.” 

He marched up the wide staircase, 
the serving man at his heels. 

The housekeeper sighed. “Joe!” she 
called dispiritedly, and a solemn young 
negro appeared. “Joe, take this gen- 
flemen upstairs.” 


’ 


Joe picked up the suit case obediently, 
and John O’Brien in his turn mounted 
the great stairway, thus shepherded. 

“Gee!” he muttered under his breath, 
“Groat was right; this bird Williams is 
sure high and mighty. The haughty 


hound—with a valet and everything! 
I’ll say he’s a classy bootlegger.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A SURPRISED ENCOUNTER. 


OHN went to bed at once and slept 
well; but next morning he woke 
shivering to find his preconceived ideas 
of Southern winters rudely upset. It 
had turned bitter cold. The old stone 
house was damp and chill; a keen wind 
searched its every corner. 

Joe, the colored boy, features fixed 
in a perpetual expression of grieved 
surprise, appeared with kindling and a 
bucket of soft coal. 

“Terr’ble cold, Mist’ O’Brien,” said 
he, blowing upon numb fingers, “Ain’t 
like this oveh to Spa’tenbu’g, whah I 
comes from.” 

And he proceeded to kindle a fire in 
the grate, holding forth all the while 
upon the superiorities of his native 
town. 

John rose reluctantly and dressed be- 
fore the fireplace. His face was uncom- 
fortably warm, but cold chills ran up 
his back. Shivering, he sighed for the 
steam heat of Manhattan. 

He descended presently to find that 
the water pipes were frozen; torch- 
bearing plumbers wandered about, su- 
pervised by the watchful valet, Max. 
As John entered the great hall, 
this faithful servant was making an 
agitated report to his master. 

“Outside; yes, sir,” he was saying 
earnestly. ‘Going down into the un- 
finished part. I could not stop him; 
there is a pipe there, he says.” 

Williams received this statement with 
annoyance out of all proportion to its 
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apparent triviality. His broad face pur- 
pled; the jagged scar stood out upon it. 

“In the unfinished part? Fool!” he 
cried loudly, striking the valet open- 
handed across the mouth. Then he 
dashed out bareheaded into the cold. 

His curiosity aroused, John O’Brien 
followed. The big man scrambled over 
the rough foundations of the *half-built 
wing with heavy agility, In its uncov- 
ered basement a lanky, sweatered plum- 
ber was rooting half-heartedly into a 
pile of- old boards and rubbish. At the 
big man’s approach he looked languidly 
up. 

“I reckoned they’d be a feed pipe out 
heah, som’eres,” he drawled; “but I 
cain’t find it nohow.” 

“There is none here,” declared Wil- 


liams flatly. “This side was never 
piped. Take your torch and get out, 
quick! You'll set the place on fire!” 


The workman looked at him in won- 
dering reproach; indeed his torch, set 
on the wide stone coping, was perfectly 
safe. “All right, suh,” he replied with 
dignity. “If you-all doesn’t want them 
pipes thawed out I got nothin’ t’ say, 
suh. I’m working by the day.” 

le extinguished his torch and saun- 
tered away, filling his pipe, his lean 
back expressing dignified tolerance of 
the silly whims of “tourists.” 

John O’Brien nodded wisely to him- 
self. “That's where their booze is 
stored,” he murmured. “TI’ll remem- 
ber.” Then the keen wind cut through 
his clothes and drove him, shivering, 
back into the house. 

“The ‘sunny South!” he groaned. 
“I'd like to go downtown right away, 
Mr. Williams,” said he plaintively. “I 
want to buy some heavy underclothes.” 

The other, calm once more, surveyed 
him in amusement. “So! Yes, it is 
sometimes quite cold here. You may 


go; to-day I shall not need you.” 

So John thanked him and set out 
down the hill to buy woolen underwear, 
heavy socks, a sweater. 


Then, having 


lunched at a hotel, he started back to- 


ward The Castle. 

At the edge of the town he struck 
into the woods, disdaining the crooked 
road which zigzagged back and forth 
across the face of the moutain. “A 
lazy man’s road,” he called it scorn- 
fully; but the way he took soon forced 
him to revise that dictum. For the hills 
of North Carolina have no gentle, roll- 
ing slopes; they run straight up and 
down. 

A footpath, twisting between slender, 
close-set saplings, led him upward at 


a breath-taking slant, so that he must, 


stop to rest again and again. At last, 
when his aching legs quivered beneath 
him, it debouched suddenly into a little, 
flat, grassy space hewn out of the rocky 
hillside; apparently an abandoned 
quarry. Blowing, John stopped to light 
a cigarette. 

Then he turned the rock corner and 
stopped abruptly. 

Facing him from a bowlder, booted 
feet swinging, was the girl of Groat’s 
office; the black-haired stenographer. 
Unsurprised, she stared at John O’Brien 
with sullen, aloof eyes. 

The boy swept off his cap, bowing 
low. 

“Miss Black, I believe? Delighted! 
And what are you doing in Mortimer 
among the idle rich?” 

She only gazed at him, unresponsive, 
disapproving, remote. Her attitude 
stung him; blushing, he remembered 
that this girl thought him a dishonest 


clerk, discharged from his employment: 


in disgrace. Embarrassed, he drew 
deeply on his cigarette, choking himself 
with smoke. 

“B-r-r-r!” he shivered and coughed. 
“Now I know what turned it so cold 
down here! But don’t you think you 
could learn to be amiable?” 

The girl suppressed a reluctant smile 
at this engaging impudence. ‘Don't be 
silly,’ she said sharply. 

“Well,” argued John, smiling his 
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wistful Irish smile; ‘‘we really ought to 
be friends, you know.” 

She looked at him somberly, “I’m 
disappointed in you,” she declared. “I 
didn’t think you’d act like you have; 
getting into trouble and then taking up 
with that fellow Groat.” 

“Why,” John grinned, “I needed the 
money. And besides, you used to work 
for him yourself!” 

“Oh, actually!’ she flared, her black 
eyes snapping. “Haven’t you any 
shame? You know I left Mr. Groat’s 
office because I couldn’t stand him any 
longer; but you aren’t so particular, it 
seems.” 

The boy flushed hotly and kicked at 
the turf beneath his feet. ‘“I—I-——” 
he defended; then stopped. After all, 
was it wise to take this girl into his 
confidence? “I don’t care what you 
think,” he finished lamely, with sulky, 
averted face. 

To his surprise Miss Black burst out 
laughing. Her eyes danced; her whole 
face softened wonderfully. John had 
thought her a woman in the late twen- 
ties; but now she looked like a mis- 
chievous child. 

“You’re a ridiculous boy!” said she 
decisively. “And you needn’t explain 
if you don’t want to; but don’t expect 
me to believe that Dudley van Ness 
fred you for selling confidential infor- 
mation. No, sir! You’re up to some- 
thing, now aren’t you?” 

John stammered some incoherent de- 
nial; but she only laughed again. 
“Never mind! It’s none of my busi- 
ness; I know that.” 

The boy scowled, then laughed in his 
turn helplessly. Here was an odd turn; 
that he should be defending himself 
against an accusation of honesty—and 
to Jane Black! 

“I—I can’t explain,” he declared. 
“At least, not just now. But there’s no 
feason why we shouldn’t be friends; 
teally there isn’t!” 

Miss Black considered him with cool 


black eyes. “Well,” she conceded, “I’m 
visiting my aunt. She runs a boarding 
house called ‘Sunnycrest’ back here on 
the hill. You can see the house from 
The Castle. You’re up there, aren't 
you, with that man Williams? | 


thought so; he and Oliver Groat 
planning something disreputable, I k: 
—and you're helping at it.” 

And she went away, laughing, ign: 
ing John’s protests. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WARNED. 


OHN O’BRIEN climbed back to The 
Castle and entered its great recep- 
tion hall. The place was empty; he 
stood for a moment staring up at the 
trophy of arms over the mantel. 
Here hung all manner of 
weapons. A Japanese two-handed 
broadsword, with  hari-kiri dagger 
sheathed through its hilt, was flanked 
by a Malay kreese and a Zulu assagai. 
Here were backswords, dueling rapiers, 
basket-hilted claymores, modern cav- 
alry sabers, and small swords, all 
grouped about a common center, [n 
this place of honor hung an old cross- 
hilted broadsword, two handed, full five 
feet long—borne, perhaps, in the Cru- 
sades by some ancient knight of St. 
John. In its heavy, two-edged blade 
were sundry sinister nicks and notches 
The boy looked long, shaking his 
head, wondering if the first bearer of 
that huge weapon had been Williams’ 
ancestor, or whether the arms had be- 
longed to the unknown planner of this 
vast, half-finished barrack. That ugly 
scar on his host’s face might have been 
made by just such a tool as one of these. 
The man himself came in; marched 
in, rather. His stiff, flat-shouldered 
erectness, the indefinable swagger of his 
bearing, gave him always the appearance 
of leading some invisible procession. 
“Lord, what a haughty beggar!” thought 
John O’Brien. 
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“So! You are back at last,” said the 
big man shortly. 

“Yes, sir; ready to go to work.” 

Williams stared at him with an ar- 
rogant, suspicious eye. “Wait,” he or- 
dered sharply. “At present there is 
nothing. I must consider. I do not 
like it that Groat should send you. Why 
does he not come himself ?” 

John O’Brien shrugged. “Said he 
was needed in New York,” he replied. 
“But he explained everything to me.” 

“Then he was a fool! Go now to 
your room, I must consider. And re- 
member; do not pry. You are 
watched !” 

John turned away in disgust, Groat 
was bad enough; but this man was im- 
possible. The boy wondered if he had 
not made a mistake in coming South. 

At least he was having a vacation; 
he resolved to enjoy himself. At the 
big house, he kept to his own room as 
much as possible. Whenever he left 
it he was conscious-of the cold, blank, 
watchful eye of his host, or the obvious, 
wooden stare of the valet, Max. 

Williams ate in lonely grandeur; 
John’s meals were served in a little 
gloomy half-basement room where he 
ate with the tired-looking housekeeper 
and the valet. He found the company 
of neither very stimulating; both were 
dour, silent, apparently oppressed by 
the nearness of their master. Williams 
ruled them with an iron hand; he never 
requested, but always ordered, never 
praised, nor spared blame. His people 
feared him and served him sourly. 

Whenever he might, John O’Brien 
escaped from the blight of this house- 
hold. He soon found his way to Sun- 
nycrest ; a rambling, ungainly structure, 
“made of two-by-fours and singles,” as 
Jane Black asserted. It was inchoate, 
formless, with floors at half a dozen 
different levels, and it had unexpected 
porches stuck on here and there as by 
afterthought. Obsessed by the legend 
of the sunny South, its guests lived 


mainly out of doors, valorously shiver- 
ing beneath sweaters and overcoats; 
openly, they pitied their friends in the 
frozen North, but inwardly John fan- 
cied them regretting the comforts of 
steam heat. 

Almost daily he roamed the hills with 
Jane Black. A _ strange girl, this— 
strangely mature and strangely young, 
who had read Kant and Epictetus, Her- 
bert Spencer, and Marcus Aurelius, but 
scarcely a dozen novels; a Scotch girl, 
who loved to talk metaphysics, who con- 
stantly mothered those about her, and 
as constantly denied the existence of 
altruism, insisting that she was moved 
only by “intelligent self-interest.” 

At times she would be taciturn, al- 
most morose, for days on end; again, 
she bubbled with vivacity and told tales 
of a hundred jobs, from cashier and 
waitress up to social secretary to one 
of the Four Hundred. 

But John early learned to avoid the 
presiding genius of Sunnycrest; Mrs. 
Voles, Jane’s aunt. She was a lethar- 
gic person, grotesquely fat, unbelievably 
inactive, who sat all day by the dining- 
room fire, knitting interminably upon a 
yarn sweater which, like Penelope's 
web, was raveled out each night. When 
the boy appeared she was wont to stare 
up at him, her narrowed, black-fringed 
eyes incongruously brilliant in a fat, 
stolid face. 

“Ah,” she would sigh placidly, shift- 
ing bright eyes upon Jane. “She's at 
it again—chasing the men, chasing the 
men, You be careful, boy; she’s not to 
be trusted.” 

John would blush hotly; but the girl 
remained unmoved, being singularly in- 
different to the opinions of others. “I’m 
trying to reform him, Aunt Kate, Come 
along, Johnny!” 

3etween these two young people af 
intimacy had sprung up almost ovef- 
night. The boy’s reckless, Celtic gay* 
ety was a perfect foil to Jane Black's 
somber, almost sullen reserve ; his occa 
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sional fits of melancholy counterbal- 
anced her lighter moods. They hit it 
off very well together. 

Two weeks passed, and Williams still 
ignored his new assistant, or treated 
him with fulsome, unreal friendliness, 
but gave him nothing to do. Discour- 
aged, John contemplated a return to the 
North. But first, having gauged Miss 
Black’s character. and decided that he 
might safely trust her, he told the whole 
story of his quest; how Dudley van 
Ness had commissioned him to bring 
disaster upon Oliver Groat, how he had 
discovered that that disreputable attor- 
ney was conspiring with Williams to set 
up a wholesale business in illicit liquor, 
and how he had been sent here to Mor- 
timer to aid in buying moonshine from 
the hills about. 

“And I’m not doing a bit of good,” 
he finished disconsolately. “I’ve no 
doubt Williams has a lot of booze 
hidden away up at The Castle; 
but he suspects me. He watches me 
every minute ; hasn’t even mentioned my 
going out to buy booze, which was what 
Groat sent me here for. And even if 
I could get Williams pinched, I doubt 
if | could prove anything on Groat ; and 
Groat’s the man the boss wants.” 

“I’m glad of it,’ declared the girl 
vindictively. “Oliver Groat ought to be 
disbarred; he ought to be in jail! It’s 
a good thing somebody had public spirit 
enough to go after him. You ought to 
be proud to work for a man like Dud- 
ley van Ness, Johnny.” 

“Lam, But, gee! I hate to go back 
and report failure.” 

“Wait a while,” counseled Jane 
wisely, “You wait. There’s a whole 
lot of money in selling liquor these 
days; and where there’s money to be 
picked up dishonestly, you can be sure 
Oliver Groat’ll be somewhere near by. 
He won’t trust Williams or anybody 
else; he'll be down here himself one of 
these days, to keep watch of the liquor, 
if they’ve got any up there, and to see 


that Williams doesn’t sell any of it 
without sharing. Just wait, boy.” 

They sat silent for a moment, gazing 
up at the huge, ruinous old Castle, its 
empty arch bold against the sky. 

“Tsn’t it the queerest place?’ asked 
the girl. “My aunt says it was built 
by an Englishman, and the State went 
dry before he’d finished, and he quit 
in disgust and let it be sold for taxes; 
said he wouldn’t live in a place where 
he couldn’t get his peg when he wanted 
it.” 

“Sounds 
agreed. 

His companion turned solicitous eyes 
upon him. “Listen, Johnny; you're in 
bad company up there. If that man 
Williams really suspected what you’re 
up to, you'd be in trouble. Why, you 
might be killed! See those two win- 
dows next the arch—the biggest ones? 
They’re in the great hall, aren’t they? 
Will you promise me that if they 
threaten you—if—if you need help, 
you'll put something white in one of 
those windows, or a candle if it’s dark? 
I—I—you worry me, boy.” 

John O’Brien laughed in the careless 
confidence of youth and health; but his 
heart beat faster. This girl’s solicitude 
was very sweet. 

“Why—why yes; sure!” he promised 
and caught at her hand. “But listen, 
Janie—dear !” 

The girl sprang up, the color bright 
beneath her olive skin. “I'll race you 
back to Sunnycrest,” she challenged. 
“Come!” 


John 


English, all right,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


UNEASINESS. 


| was dusk when John O’Brien re- 


turned to The Castle, to find his 
employer pacing the great hall. 
“Where have you been?” demanded 
Williams irascibly. “You will stay 
within call if you are to work for me!” 
Then he turned his back, ignoring the 


boy’s answer. His bearing was un- 
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easy ; he could not stand still. He paced 
aimlessly about, his big hands always 
busy. They beat a devil’s tattoo upon 
the windowpane with blunt finger ends ; 
they fumbled at his upper lip, as for a 
nonexistent mustache. The valet, en- 
tering with an armful of wood, let a 
stick drop on the floor; Williams flew 
into a maniacal rage, frothing, bellow- 
ing, striking him repeatedly. 

Max endured his abuse stolidly, with 
an odd appearance of secret pride; John 
looked on in disgust. The outburst was 
so like the blind, rearing temper of some 
overgrown baby. Yet there was dan- 
ger in it, too; the man’s contorted face, 
with the great, jagged scar striking liv- 
idly across its purple, was demoniacal. 

Then the great door was thrown vio- 
lently open, and a visitor rushed in un- 
announced. 

It was Oliver Groat. He was un- 
shaven, dusty, harrassed. His coat col- 
lar was turned up, and a plaid golf cap 
was pulled down to his ears. 

Williams’ rage cooled as quickly as 
it had arisen. ‘So, Groat!’ he greeted 
the other phlegmatically. “You come at 
last.”’ 

Groat snarled at him. “Yes, you 
double-crosser! Sell me out, would 
you? Leave me to hold the bag?” 

Unnoticed in the background, John 
O’Brien smiled to himself. “I thought 
so!” he exulted. “I thought Williams 
was cooking up something. Go on, 
fight! When thieves fall out, honest 
men come into their own!” 

Williams raised a thick hand. “No 
more of that talk, my friend!” he com- 
manded; and Groat stopped, open- 
mouthed, : 

“Sell you out?” the big man went on. 
“Who has done all the work here? Who 
has charge of the—supply? And you 
—why were you not jhere to help? It 
was safer in New York, perhaps? I 
am no ape, to pull your chestnuts from 
the fire, Oliver Groat!” 

Groat caressed a blue, unshaven chin, 
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his beady eyes restless. “Who bought 
the booze? It was Rohlfs, not you 
And if I came down here, who would 
sell it at good prices—thirty, forty dol- 
lars a gallon?” 

The other shrugged. 
come,” he pointed out. 

“T had to come!” flared the other. 
“They're on my trail; the prohibition 
agents are watching me. They frisked 
my place; and if I hadn’t been mighty 
careful they’d have found enough to 
send us both up. They claim they've 
traced one of those forged permits back 
to us. And you tipped ’em off, Wil- 
liams; you know you did, you dirty 
squealer !” 

Williams raised his hand again, “Be 
calm, my friend,’’ he said quietly. “Be 
calm. We must think over this, I did 
not ‘squeal’ as you say; I give you my 
word. Think; am I not involved as 
much as you?” 

“Who, then?” queried the lawyer. 
with shaking hands he pawed at a hip 
pocket, extracted a quart flask, and took 
a long pull at it. 

The other shrugged. “What differ- 
ence? It is done. Now we must sell 
out quickly and separate.” 

“All right; but I don’t let you out 
of my sight again until we split. I 
don’t trust you, Williams.” 

“Sol” The big man wheeled on John. 
“Go now, O’Brien; what do you want 
here?” 

John went, in spite of Groat’s husky 
whisper of protest. “He’s safe enough; 
an honester thief than you are!” 

The boy’s brain was awhirl with ex- 
citement. Now something would break; 
he was sure of it! Despite the big 
man’s denial, he made no doubt that 
Williams had warned the revenue men 
against his accomplice. And now both 
were here, betrayer and betrayed, each 
suspicious of the other; and beneath 
them was a cellar full of illicit liquor. 
John made sure that there would be no 
equitable division of spoils; it was t0 


“Yet you have 
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be dog eat dog, he felt certain. One 
man would double cross the other; 
freeze him out by some means; and 
then he, John O’Brien, would set the 
forces of the law upon the winner of 
this battle of thieves. The boy contem- 
plated this outcome with the pleasur- 
able, exalted detachment of one about 
to play the god descending from the 
machine. 

He lay awake until dawn, pondering 
his course, and at last decided to wait 
upon the movements of these others. 
While the liquor remained at The Cas- 
tle, his evidence against both was sure 
enough; yet he hoped that some slip, 
some incautiously malicious act upon 
the part of Groat or Williams, might 
make his task easier and tighten the net 
about his victims even more securely. 
And upon this hope he fell asleep at 
last, as the sun peeped over the moun- 
tain, 


He rose late, weary and jaded; his 


head ached. Descending the great stair 
he found Groat huddled before the fire- 
place, nervous and shaky, 

“Got a drink?” he demanded at once. 

John shook his head, looking curi- 
ously at the speaker. 

The attorney was in a pitiable con- 
dition. His deep-sunk eyes were 
glassy ; his face twitched uncontrollably ; 
he passed a dry tongue continually over 
dry, cracked lips, fidgeting and shifting 
about in his chair. 

Moreover, his mood was virulently 
suspicious. He watched John malevo- 
ently, and as Williams entered, broke 
into snarling speech. 

“I believe you're right, Williams; this 
kid’s layin’ his pipes to double cross us 
both. Let’s kick him out. Say, get me 
adrink, will you?” 

The big man smiled coldly. 
you are more friendly to-day; you 
would drink with me? Good. I bring 
you a bottle of the best. As for the 
boy, I think better of him for your sus- 
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“So! 


picion, Oliver Groat. He shall stay; 
we may yet use him.” 

He left the room, returning presently 
with a square-faced quart bottle. 

“White liquor,” he explained, proffer- 
ing it to Groat with a wide, fulsome 
smile; but the pale eyes which he 
turned upon his guest were cold, vaguely 
menacing, “Drink deep, my friend!” 

Groat snatched the bottle, mumbling 
thanks, and took a long pull at its neck. 

“Ah-h-h! That’s better. Now, Wil- 
liams, let’s finish our arrangements and 
clean things up to-night.” 

John O’Brien picked up a cap and 
made for the outer door; but Max, the 
valet, always at his elbow of late, 
stopped him. 

“Mister Williams say, you stay in 
to-day,”’ he explained stolidly. 

“Yes, you sneak,” muttered Groat 
thickly. “You stay in, see? There’s 
been squealing enough already.” 

The boy yielded silently and returned 
to his room to spend an uneasy day 
wondering what these two might be 
planning below. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SECRET STILL, 


HAT night young O’Brien could not 
sleep. Feverish with half-formed 
plans for the confounding of his hosts 
he tossed fitfully through the hours. If 
he was to be held a prisoner until Wil- 
liams and Groat had disposed of their 
stock of liquor, how could he inform 
against them? If. he could only slip 
out, even get down to the great hall and 
put a candle in the window! Surely 
Jane Black, if she saw it, would lose 
no time in sending for the police. 

At last he rose and crept to the door. 
It was unlocked; but as it swung in, a 
sitting man half fell with it, then scram- 
bled.to his feet with awkward speed, 
presenting a pistol in the boy’s face 

It was Max; he had been asleep sit- 
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ting in the hall, back against John’s 
door. 

“You go back,” he ordered stolidly; 
and the boy went back perforce. 

He looked at his watch; it was nearly 
two. He thrust his hot head out of the 
window, and stood so for a moment, 
staring into the black dark. 

Far in the distance sounded the stac- 
cato drumming of a motor; it drew 
gradually closer, growing slower, 
louder, as the engine labored up the 
steep hillside. 

“That’s a tin Lizzie, by the sound,” 
thought John idly. “I wonder where 
it’s going so late?” 

He leaned farther out, striving to 
catch a glimpse of the car’s headlights. 
But no lights showed, although the lit- 
tle car came closer and closer, until it 
had swung about the corner of the hill. 
The explosions of its motor reverber- 
ated from the silent walls of The Cas- 
tle, then stopped abruptly. 

John swore under his breath. “Of 
course! Must be a light truck; they’re 
using it to move that booze.” 

He strained his eyes into the black 
of the unlighted courtyard until he could 
make out dimly the_lines of a small de- 
livery auto, no more than a deeper 
shadow in the dark. 

Then he heard a stealthy step in the 
hall outside his door; the sound of a 
blow, followed by faint, hoarse whis- 
pers. He tiptoed to the bed. 

“Tie him up good.” It was an un- 
familiar voice; but Groat’s husky mur- 
mur answered it. — 

“That'll hold him. And Williams is 
safe; ] doped his coffee at dinner. Come 
along, Rohlfs; let’s go.” 

“How about the kid—O’Brien?” 

“Oh, hell!” Groat hiccoughed. ‘“He— 
he’s aw-right. Sound asleep, I bet.” 
He knocked on the door and called 
softly, “O’Brien! O’Brien!” John 
held his breath. “You s-see? Dead 
to th’ world. Come on; got to hurry 


if we clear before daylight. Let’s have 
‘nother drink an’ go to work.” 

Clumsily cautious steps trailed away 
down the hall, and John O’Brien leaped 
out of bed, listening at the door until 
all was still. 

Breathless, he plunged into his trou- 
sers and padded to the door, naked feet 
flinching from the cold boards. He 
opened it noiselessly, stepped over the 
valet’s unconscious body ; and, ‘“Thanks, 
Groat, old top!” he chuckled to himself, 
“Rohlfs must have got well fast.” 

At the stairhead he paused. From 
below came the sound of repressed 
voices ; the uncertain light of a moving 
candle gleamed here and there. 

Shivering, John O’Brien crouched 
behind the balusters, all ears. The 
voices below had stopped. He heard 
a faint creaking; then furtive steps be- 
gan, died away and returned—the steps 
of men trying to walk silently beneath 
a heavy load. 

The boy whipped halfway down the 
stair and crouched again on the land- 
ing. Set on the mantel in the great 
hall was one lone candle; it gleamed 
dully from the swords and daggers of 
the trophy behind it. 

3y this uncertain light he made out 
the shapes of two men, The first was 
Oliver Groat ; the lank, high-shouldered, 
stooping figure was unmistakable. Be- 
hind him was another; and, as the can- 
dlelight gleamed upon a swollen bul- 
bous nose, John knew him for the man 
Rohlfs. The two labored beneath the 
weight of a heavy box. 

Alone on the staircase John grinned 
to himself. It was clear enough now. 
Rohlfs had recovered from his wound 
and had planned with the lawyer to 
cheat Williams. The big man _ was 
drugged, he knew from the whispers 
outside his own door; Max was tied 
up, and these two had a clear field. 
“Except for me,” muttered the boy 
grimly. 

The two men below had disappeared} 
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the wind blew cold up the stairwell as 
they opened the front door. Presently 
they returned, empty-handed, and made 
straight for the huge fireplace, now 
cold. 

Their hidden onlooker gasped in 
amazement, for the whole great, smoke- 
blackened back of the chimney, fire- 
brick and all, was swung forward like 
a door, and from behind it came a faint 
radiance, 

Into this opening the others disap- 
peared; their upper bodies were briefly 
silhouetted against the gleam from be- 
low, then vanished ghostlike, so that John 
O’Brien remembered “those who go 
down quick into the pit,” and shivered 
anew. It was very cold on the stair- 
way, and he was quite alone. 

From the unseen crypt came rattling, 
cinking noises. To the boy’s heated 
fancy it was as though these men were 
rifling a coffin of its desecrated bones. 
The grim sounds were punctuated by a 
thud, followed by profane yells. 

Presently the men returned to view 
with another packing case, Groat -limp- 
ing. “You fool!” he muttered irritably 
to his companion. “You dropped the 
whole weight of it on my foot. I got 
to have another drink.” 

‘They set the box down. The lawyer 
took a square-faced bottle from the 
mantel, “Ah-h-h!” he sighed, drinking 
deep. “Have some, Rohlfs?” 

“Nope. Nothin’ f’r me until this 
job’s over.” 

They picked up the box again and 
carried it out. 

From outside John heard the groan- 
ing creak of a reluctant crank. “Oh, 
Lord!” he muttered. “They can’t be 
going now! They haven’t had time to 
clean up, surely.” 

He darted down the stairs, across the 
hall, and into the fireplace, thanking 
Heaven that the night was cold. For 
the car outside would not start; its en- 
gine sulked with the innate perversity 
of a cold flivver. Oaths drifted in at 


into the 


the open door, followed by the lifting 
of a hood, the clink of tools: 

“Is she shorted?’ whispered Groat 
hoarsely. 

“Naw! Guess not, anyways. 
cold; an’ we prob’ly flooded her, too.’ 

Waiting to hear no more, the boy 
crept to the back of the big chimney. 
Rough plank steps were under his bare 
feet; splinters pricked him. He 
flinched, but went silently on. 

3efore him a rough cellar opened; 
earth floored, roofed with boards, brush, 
and rubbish. It was windowless, with- 
out opening save through the chimney 
back, and, as John knew, quite invisible 
from without. No one, looking down 
unfinished basement beneath 
that huge, roofless arch, would have sus- 
pected a cellar beneath the odds and 
ends of rubbish that half filled it. With 
the secret door closed and a fire burn- 
ing in the huge fireplace, Williams could 
have ‘1uthed at any ordinary search. 

Ti. place might have been fifteen 
feet squarc; and it was still two-thirds 
full of kegs, barrels, and boxes of vari- 
ous sizes. One of these the boy shook; 
it gave forth a clink of glassware, and 
it was heavy. The kegs, too, were 
heavy ; they must all be full, he thought. 
Here was liquor in plenty; Groat and 
Rohlfs would surely be back for other 
loads. 

The sudden, stuttering oar of the 
motor outside made him jump. Shak- 
ing with cold and excitement, he took 
the rough steps four at a time, raced 
across the hall and gained the safety 
of the upper landing just in time. 

Groat and his helper reéntered the 
room. “I want a coat,” said the former, 
“and another drink. We can be back 
in twenty minutes, you say? We'll have 
to hurry; I want all that booze out of 
here before Williams wakes up.” 

They departed ; the car outside roared 
and panted away from The Castle, and 
John was left alone. 

Twenty minutes! 


Jus’ 


, 


Surely he could 
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do much in that time. 
to his room and dressed in 
haste. 


He raced back 


feverish 


CHAPTER X. 
DISCOVERY, 


N ten minutes he crept out once more, 
stepping over the body of the valet, 
who was still unconscious, “I'll leave 
him tied,” reflected John, stopping to 
satisfy himself that the other breathed 
naturally. “I've got troubles enough 
without him.” 

He went on to the stairhead and de- 
scended boldly enough, knowing that 
Groat and Rohlfs would not be back as 
yet. But at the landing he stopped 
short, breathless; his heart throbbed 
sickeningly. 

For Williams, burly and gross bodied 
in loud-striped silk pajamas, stood be- 
fore the great fireplace, staring down 
into the depths revealed behind it. In 
the light of that single candle the big 
man’s face was swollen, blear-eyed, con- 
torted with rage; the livid scar upon 
his cheek stood out menacingly. He 
muttered thick oaths, half aloud. 

“Oh, gee!” thought John. “That was 
close! And now what? I can’t get out 
while he stands there, certainly.” 

He crouched upon the landing, help- 
less, cursing the eagerness which had 
sent him from his room half clothed. 
If he had stopped to dress in the first 
place, the boy thought angrily, he might 
have been in Mortimer now, rousing the 
police; he might have returned with a 
posse before Groat and Rohlfs could 
have started out with their second load 
of liquor. 

But it was too late now. He could 
only shiver through what seemed an 
eternity, staring down at that grotesque, 
implacable figure below, which seemed 
sinister enough in spite- of the gay- 
striped pajamas which clothed it. Wil- 
liams clutched a big automatic pistol in 
one beefy hand; and his scarred face 
was as the face of a devil. 
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At last came the clatter of the return- 
ing auto; and at the sound Williams 
moved swiftly, noiselessly. Light as a 
cat for all his bulk, he whipped into the 
recess beneath the stair landing, where 
the dark hid him from any casual eye. 

He was no sooner concealed than the 
car stopped without. Hastily the lawyer 
and his accomplice entered and_pro- 
ceeded straight to the open fireplace, 
unconscious of any watcher. 

Halfway down the rough steps Rohlfs 
was struck with apprehension, for his 
raucous voice came back clearly. 

“You sure Williams ain’t goin’ t’ 
wake up? Say, it’d be tough t’ have 
him bust out onto us now.” 

Groat laughed vindictively. “No 
fear! He’s dead to the world.” The 
man’s voice rang loud and triumphant, 
blurred by much strong drink. “He— 
hic—I put two spoonfuls of laudanum 
in his coffee; he might c-croak, but he 
won't be gettin’ up right off, anyhow.” 

The two labored up the steps with 
a barrel of whisky, staggering beneath 
its weight; returned for another, car- 
ried that out also. And still Williams 
did not move. John, crouched above 
him, felt the tension tighten about heart 
and brain until he must fight to keep 
from screaming out at the strain of 
it all. His knees knocked together with 
excitement ; he clinched his teeth fiercely 
lest they chatter and betray his pres- 
ence. 

Another barrel went out, and another; 
a case of bottles; two cases. And still 
Williams kept silence; no movement, 
not even the sound of breathing, came 
from beneath the stairs. John, strain- 
ing all his senses, began to wonder if 
he had lost consciousness again; if that 
huge dose of opium had killed him 
finally, perhaps. 

Panting, Groat stopped before the 
mantel. “I—I don’t feel right,” he de- 
clared thickly. “S-something’s wrong 
‘ith me. M’ head’s aw m-mixed an’ 
s-swimmy.” 
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He turned to stare vacantly at his 
companion. 

“Buck up!” advised Rohlfs care- 
lessly. “You been workin’, that’s all. 
C’m’ on; we got a big enough load now; 
you c’n rest while we drive off with 
it.” He turned toward the outer door, 
and Groat followed weakly, swaying on 
his feet. 

“Halt!” came a heavy, threatening 
voice. 

There was a stir beneath the stairs; 
Williams emerged into view, poised on 
wide-set feet, the big automatic up- 
raised in one hand. 

The others jumped violently ; Groat 
emitted a queer, faint squeak and 
dropped into a chair. But Rohlfs, more 
alert, leaped for the open door and fled. 

Williams pursued; the pistol in his 
hand belched, spitting flame. And in 
desperation John O’Brien seized this 
opportunity, 

Shoes in his hand he leaped down 
the stairs, cat-quick, and in a breath 
was crouching in the corner next to one 
of the two great mullioned windows 
which overlooked the town. Here the 
outswung chimney back gave him a du- 
bious shelter, and that shelter he hugged 
frantically, while the breath wheezed in 
his throat. 

What his purpose was, he could 
scarcely have told; but, at least, he was 
nearer the door. And in the back of his 
mind was his promise to Jane Black. 
Perhaps, if he set a light in the window 
behind him, she might see it and call the 
police 

But had he been 
feverishly. 

Cautiously he peered round the edge 


1 
i 


seen? He waited 


he chimney-back door, smearing his 


face with soot from the fire brick which 
covered it on the toward him. 
Oliver Groat sat quiet in the chair on 
the other side of the fireplace. His 
head drooped ; he stared at the floor be- 
tween his feet, motionless, Evidently 
he had seen nothing. 


side 


Williams reéntered the room, snarl- 
ing like some wild beast. The pistol 
still in his hand; but the sound of his 
movements was drowned by the deafen- 
ing roar of a motor which rapidly died 
away. Plainly Mr. Rohlfs had made 
his escape, taking with him a carload 
of liquor. Well, thought John, there 
was one man who'd come out of it 
luckily enough. At least, he had two 
tons or so of booze; and nobody to 
divide with! 

Slowly, putting one flat foot before 
the other with pleasurable deliberation, 
Williams approached the lawyer who 
stared at him fascinated. 

“So!” he uttered menacingly. “So! 
My good friend Oliver Groat; my hon- 
est friend Oliver Groat, who accuses 
his partner of betraying him, of double 
crossing him. And what now?” 

The lawyer mumbled inarticulately ; 
his jaw sagged; he stared vacantly at 
this Nemesis which confronted him. 

And John O’Brien, shaking with ex- 
citement in his inadequate hiding place, 
fumbled in a pocket, brought forth the 
candle which he had carried down from 
his room, lighted it, praying that no one 
might hear the scratching of the match, 
and set it in the window at his back. 

The other two, intent upon each other, 
noticed nothing. 

“You drugged me,” Williams went 
on. His voice was calm; the anger 
which had wracked him was gone; but 
his whole manner bespoke a cold, ter- 
rible determination, 

“You drugged me. So! That is 
good, But I drank only a little of that 
coffee, my friend; and so I awoke not 
long since, instead of sleeping forever 
as you desired.” He paused with a 
bestial laugh, “But I, my friend Groat, 
I was less careless. I can live without 
my coffee; but you, friend Groat, must 


, 


have your liquor—not so?” 
He paused again, plainly enjoying the 
situation, while the lawyer goggled at 
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him, striving to form a question with 
lips suddenly stiff and rebellious. 

“Yes,” he went on. “That bottle of 
moonshine was carefully made ready for 
you. I made it myself for my very 
good friend Oliver Groat ; made it from 
the best wood alcohol. So! You asked 
me for it; you begged me for it, did 
you not? And I gave it. Just now 
you complained that you were sick ; that 
you felt badly, not so?” 

“You devil!” gasped Groat, the breath 
rattling in his throat. ‘“You’ve poisoned 
me!’ 

“Quite so; quite so!” agreed his op- 
ponent, laughing again. “Tit for tat. 
You drugged me, and I poisoned you. 
But I shall recover, my friend; already 
my head clears itself well. And you 
—you will die here, Oliver Groat! I 
need not even waste a bullet upon you. 
And you shall be buried in that cellar, 
so that your ghost may guard my liquor 
until I am ready to dispose of it.” 

Forgetting his own peril John peered 
around the corner of his screen right 
into Groat’s face. As he watched, the 
sallow, rage-distorted features suddenly 
smoothed themselves. The man 
laughed. 

“Not goin’ t’ die,” he mumbled 
thickly. ‘“Didn’t take but two drinks 
outa your bottle; got s’more outa th’ 
cellar. Didn't like th’ taste. F-fooled 
yuh, Williams—ha, ha, ha! Coupla 
drinks wood alcohol can’t hurt me!” 

He laughed again foolishly at the 
other’s rage, Then his outstretched 
hand dropped at the wrist. He stared 
at it in mild wonder, rose unsteadily and 
took two steps. But his feet slapped 
weakly on the floor; he could not raise 
his toes. Presently he collapsed upon 
the floor, giggling, and turned a bland, 
childlike gaze upon his erstwhile ad- 
versary. 

“Are you Judge Prendergast?’ he 
asked mildly. 

Puzzled and disgusted Williams low- 
ered his half-raised pistol. “You're 
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crazy drunk. Get up; I’m going to kill 
you!” 

“Drunk?” repeated the other. “I 
haven't had a drink in years. But where 
am I, Barney, dear ?” 

“Don’t you know, fool?” demanded 
the big man, suddenly disquieted. 

Groat laughed inanely. “Of course 
I know. This is the circuit court— 
your honor, my client pleads——-” He 
tried to stand up, but his nerveless legs 
would not support him. 

Williams stared sharply, shrinking 
with that instinctive fear which most 
men have for the insane. “It is the 
liquor,” he muttered. “Whether the 
wood alcohol finished it or not, drinking 
has done for him. The man is crazed 
at last!’ 

Then he laughed hatefully. “So 
good! He is disposed of. He remem- 
bers nothing, knows nothing; and I 
have nobody to hide!” 

He turned contemptuously away from 
his victim and swung shut that cellar 
door which was the chimney back. 

And John O’Brien, thus suddenly re- 
vealed, moved his candle upon the win- 
dow sill so that its flame shone more 
clearly down the hill, and turned slowly 
about. His teeth rattled in his head; 
his palms were suddenly clammy with 
sweat; but his face was bold enough. 


CHAPTER XI, 


FENCED. 

ILLIAMS, preternaturally square 
and straight, regarded him from 
in front of the great, weapon-decked 
mantel, The man’s bulky figure loomed 
bigger and bulkier than ever in the dim 
candlelight which shone on his pistol. 

“So!” he said arrogantly. “Here is 
another. And what do you here, 
O’Brien?” 

Groat, mowing and gaping behind 
him, replied boisterously to no point: 
“And why not, Peter? Isn’t he your 
own son?” 
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With some inward shrinkings, John 
advanced to the fireplace. “I heard a 
car drive up,” he explained, “and I 
thought you’d be moving all that liquor, 
and you might need help. So I came 
down. I just got here as somebody ran 
out the door; and I heard a pistol go 
off, and so I hid. I was scared; I 
didn’t know. what had happened.” 

He knew that this tale would do him 
no good; but perhaps it might delay 
matters a little. His only hope now was 
to hold Williams in parley until help 
came—if help was to come at all! At 
least, he reflected, the odds were evener ; 
Williams was alone, even though he 
was armed. 

The big man glared at him. “I think 
you lie. But it does not matter. You 
have heard too much. What shall I 
do?’ He paused meditatively. Then 
the joy of bullying lit up his pale eyes. 

“Down on your knees, boy,” he com- 
manded, “and beg for your life!” 

This was too much for John’s hot 
Irish blood. He lost all thought of con- 
sequences, 

“Oh, go to the devil, you big rummy,” 
he answered, laughing a little, excited 
laughed. “You can’t scare me!” 

“Atta boy!” applauded the crazy 
Groat vacuously, and then relapsed into 
silence again, picking at his fingers. 

But Williams glared, pop-eyed. 
Fascinated, the boy watched the rough 
scar upon his cheek deepen into purple, 
until presently the whole broad face 
was swollen apoplectically, and that 
ugly mark stood out in a livid wheal 
like Satan’s brand 

“Pig dog!” cried Williams, half in- 
articulate with rage. ‘You would speak 
soto me? Better for you if you also 
were crazy, this Groat—for now 
I kill you!” 

He paused, foaming and panting, 
while John measured his distance from 
the mantel. Then, with a sneer, he went 
on: “But of what use to be angry with 


like 


one already dead? I do not excite my- 
self for such poor fools.” 

John laughed hysterically; surely the 
man was excited enough. 

“Laugh, pig! You shall laugh no 
more, nor interfere further with me.” 

His red rage seemed to pass. He 
grew cold and calm, with the sluggish, 
implacable calm of a beast. His nose 
corners drew down; his broad upper 
lip rounded out into a brutal smile. 
Watching, the boy thought of some 
loathsome reptile. 

So they stood a moment. Then Wil- 
liams slowly, gloatingly, raised the pis- 
tol. His pale eyes filled with a maniacal 
glare; man had killed before, 
thought John; and in the thought leaped 
suddenly. 

Snatching at the trophy of arms over 
the mantel the boy tore from it the 
great Crusader’s sword. Two or three 
other weapons clattered to the floor. 

Williams fired once, but John’s wild 
leap had disturbed his aim. He pulled 
action 


this 


trigger again, and the pistol 
jammed. He leaped back, hardly avoid- 
ing the boy’s desperate slash at his head. 


‘ce ”? 1 
oO! ne 


imbecile ! 
me? 


“Trish 
upon 


sne ered. 
You would use a sword 


Come, I will give you a lesson!” 
He hurled the useless pistol at John’s 


face, then snatched a cavalry saber from 
the floor and fell on guard. 

Now the art of fence of the two- 
handed sword is no more than a develop- 
ment of the troglodyte’s fence of the 
stoneheaded — club. John 
O’Brien fell instinctively into proper 
position, heels together, knees bent, the 
five-foot blade thrust out waist high 
before him, 

And so began a strange duel, there in 
the candlelit dusk of the hall, 
with no more witnesses than the crazed 
Oliver Groat who sat quietly in his 
chair, muttering, and made no move to 
aid either antagonist. 

Williams was evidently a practiced 
swordsman; he attacked with angry con- 


Therefore 


yrent 
2Teat 
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grunting, raining 
But to the boy’s 
seemed 


fidence, stamping, 
down overhand cuts. 
hot eyes his movements 
strangely, theatrically slow. 

The younger man moved with un- 
canny, febrile deftness, every nerve at 
its utmost tension; he fought for his 
life. His great sword, wielded with 
unnatural strength, flashed back and 
forth like light, brushing aside the oth- 
er’s lighter weapon as though it had 
been a straw. 

And presently the big man drew back, 
breathing hard, in his eyes a hint of 
puzzlement, of dawning fear. He was 
tiring. John noted that; but his own 
feverish strength waned momently. It 
must be ended, he thought, and feinted 
clumsily with the point in a queer, two- 
handed thrust. 

Seeing an opening, the other side- 
stepped and sprang in with a whirling 
backhand counter stroke which John 
only half avoided, so that it bit glanc- 
ingly into his shoulder. 

He scarcely felt the pain; for the 
moment, his opponent’s whole left side 
was exposed. The sweeping cut had 
thrown him off balance. 

With a wordless cry John swung the 
great sword up and leaped forward. 
Too late, Williams interposed his frailer 
weapon; it was swept aside, and John 
O’Brien, shouting, struck right down 
upon the bullet head. 

A long gash across his scalp, the big 
_man toppled forward like a falling tree. 

His knees knocking together John 
leaned upon his sword and wheezed 
painfully, staring at Groat who still 
muttered childishly in his corner. A 
dizzying qualm came over O’Brien, and 
he gripped his wounded shoulder, stain- 
ing his hand red. 

He rocked on his feet; the swaying 
candle broke into a thousand lights 
which pierced his very brain and burst 
therein like rockets. Then he crum- 
pled slowly and fell upon his fallen foe. 


CHAPTER XII, 
WHEN JOHNNY OPENED HIS EYES, 


OHN O’BRIEN mumbled impa- 
tiently. Some one kept calling his 
name over and over. 

“Let me sleep,” he protested. “It 
isn’t time to go to work yet.” 

A sob of vast relief answered him; 
a drop of water spattered on his closed 
lids. Was it raining, then? Not mat- 
ter; he was very comfortable, and he 
didn’t intend to move for anybody. He 
shifted his head a little upon a wonder- 
fully soft pillow and closed his eyes. 

“Oh, Johnny, Johnny boy! Wake up, 
please !” 

Sighing rather resentfully John 
opened his eyes to see a flushed, tender 
face very close to his own. Two soft 
arms encircled his neck. 

“Why, hello, Janie! Janie, dear; I 
meant to ask you the other day, but you 
ran off before I could. Will you marry 
me, Janie? I love you so much!” 

Between tears and laughter the girl 
pressed her cheek to his. Her black 
eyes shone; the sullen reserve of her 
face had melted; her olive cheeks were 
softly red. 

“Yes, dear boy,” she whispered. “I 
love you, too. But Johnny boy—are 
you badly hurt?” 

Startled, John sat up, the memory 
of his fight sweeping over him. His 
head swam a little; he felt weak and 
tired ; but that was all. He looked down 
at his shoulder, which was covered with 
a white, frilly cloth. 

“I—JI guess I’m all right,” he decided 
uncertainly. ‘That cut in my shoulder 
was all.” 

The girl sighed. “It isn’t deep,” she 
told him, “I bound it up with—with 
a piece of my petticoat.” 

John rose unsteadily, leaning upon 
her arm, and kissed her very deter- 
minedly, “You’re my sweetheart,” he 
murmured. “And now, how about Wil- 
liams ?” 


” 
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The big man lay as he had fallen, 
yery still. John bent over him, Jane 
Black at his shoulder. 

“Is he dead?” 

“No; he’s breathing.” The boy in- 
vestigated the great cut across his op- 
ponent’s head. “It isn’t deep; I felt 
the sword turn in my hands. I must 
have hit him almost with the flat.” He 
chuckled weakly. “We had a regular 
duel, Janie—with swords. That great 
big ugly one was what I hit him with. 
He'll be coming to presently; he’s got 
ahard head. And we'd better be going 
away from here. Did you send for 
the police ?” 

Jane flushed crimson, hanging her 
head. “No, Johnny,’ she confessed. “I 
woke up and saw that candle from my 
rom. I was so scared I didn’t stop 
for anything ; just threw my clothes on 
and ran. I—TI had a revolver, you see.” 

She showed him a tiny, nickeled twen- 
ty-two pistol, whereat John O’Brien 
laughed and kissed her again. 


CARY 


” 


“You're a dear!” he declared. “But 
it’s lucky you didn’t have to shoot any- 
body with that! Well, let’s go.” 

“For the police ?”’ 

“Why, no. My orders were to ‘abol- 
ish’ Oliver Groat. And he won't sell 
any more liquor or trouble hones: 
lawyers again.” He pointed to the cor 
ner where Groat still sat, chuckling and 
muttering to himself. “He's crazy.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Jane. ‘The- poor 
thing! But I hate to look at him. Com 
on away, John.” 

“All right ; let’s go. 
J can go back and report any time. Wil- 
liams can go on and sell his booze when 
he comes to; he’s safe for all of me. 
I’m no antisaloon leaguer. And Groat 
would have lost his mind even if Wil- 
liams hadn’t fed him 
Come, Janie, let’s go 
I tell you how much I love you.” 

Hand in hand the two left The Cas- 
tle on the hill for the last time. 


My job is done; 


wood alcohol. 


somewhere till 


PROTECT FORMER CONVICTS 


RISON officials balked recently at a request received from the police depart- 
ment of New York to supply it with photographs and records of prisoners 


as they are discharged from Sing Sing, the State prison. 


The objection of the 


officials is that discharged inmates who try to reform might be embarrassed or 


hounded by the police. 


In denying the request the prison authorities pointed out that a large per- 


centage of first offenders do not return to crime. 


The attitude of Sing Sing 


officials is consistent with their stand for several years against giving out for 
publication the names and pedigrees of men released from that institution. 


DODIDSPIECEECEECE 


CASHIER’S ATTENTION DRAWN TO MESSENGER, 
NOT TO CHECK 


ITH the aid of Mrs. Dolly Hagerty, the police allege, E. L. 


Severidge re- 


cently swindled a Chicago bank out of eleven thousand five hundred dol- 


lars. According to detectives, 


positor was about to leave town and then to call up the cashier. 


3everidge’s plan was to learn when a bank de- 


He would tell 


the cashier that he was in a hurry to catch a train and would say that he was 


sending his stenographer over to the bank with a check. 


When the girl arrived, 


Beveridge, posing as the depositor, would have the cashier call him and describe 


the girl. 
handed over to her, 


He would identify the girl by telephone, and the money would be 
The check was a forgery. 
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R. “NOSEY” MOORE, re 
tired burglar, now proprietor 
of a cheap lodging house in 
that part of the city where 
the police ever were vigilant—or were 
supposed to be so—straightened him- 
self in his chair, rubbed the back of 
hand eyes, and swore 
softly under his breath. 

He took a second look, then got out 
of the chair and advanced to the bat- 
ered old counter that did duty in what 
1e pleased to call his office. He leaned 
weakly against this counter, and three 
times he opened and closed his mouth 
before the reaction to the shock set in 
and his vocal chords were willing to 
function. 

“Lord!” he 
after a time. 

He waved one hand weakly, and the 
radiant vision that had just descended 
the stairs moved slowly across to the 
counter. Nosey Moore gulped again, 
inserted a finger between his collar and 
his fat neck, and pried and gasped for 
breath. : 
“You—you——” he stammered. 

“What theemth to be the matter, 
Nothey?” asked Thubway Tham. 

Thubway Tham cause of 
Moore’s approach to apoplexy. He had 
walked down the rickety stairs from 
the room above in the same way that 
he did two or more times a day. But 
the effect had been something different 
than ever it had been before. 





one across his 
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managed to ejaculate 


was the 


“Lord!” the landlord gasped again. 
“What’s the big idea, Tham?” 

“T don’t theem to grathp you,” Thub- 
way Tham complained. 

Moore stepped back a pace, braced 
his fists against his hips, and regarded 
the little pickpocket carefully. Thub- 
way Tham wore a new suit of clothes 
of a loud, check pattern. He had a 
fawn-colored waistcoat with pearl but- 
tons. He had spats and gloves to 
match. His cravat would have put to 
shame that expert on cravats, “Nifty” 
Noel, dude of the underworld. 

Tham was drawing on one of the 
lemon-colored gloves as he came to a 
stop before the counter. Nosey Moore 
looked up and observed that Tham hada 
new straw hat, too, and that the ribbon 
band around it was of a color to match 
his gloves and spats. 

“Thome clath, eh?’ Tham asked, 
turning around slowly to give his land- 
lord a complete view. “It thet me back 
thome buckth, if you athk me. But the 
betht ith none too good!” 

“Tham, have you been feelin’ right 
well lately?” Moore wanted to know. 

“About the thame ath uthual. Why 
do you athk?” 

“Haven't been havin’ bad headaches, 
or anything like that, have you?” 

“Not that I have notithed,” Tham 
said, 

“Been havin’ dizzy spells, neck feel 
hot, eyes been blurrin’—any of them 
things ?” 
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“My 
crathy ?” 

“Nope! I ain’t crazy, Tham. There 
is somebody crazy around here, but it 
ain’t me.” 

“You allude to thethe clotheth?” 
Tham wanted to know. “What ith the 
matter with them? They’re clath, if 
you’re athkin’ me.” 

“Possibly so,” said Nosey Moore. 
“You should have told me, though.” 

“Told you what?” 

“Told me that you’d quit the leather- 
liftin’ game and got you a job as press 
agent with a circus, or somethin’. I 
always like to know the news, Tham, 
and I’ve been a good friend of yours. 
Where does the show open, Tham, and 
when? Do you slip me a couple of 
passes? How many rings has it got, 
and how many elephants ?” 

“Thay ” Tham began. 

“Got any good contortionists with it, 
Tham? And monkeys—besides your- 
self? How many railroad trains does 
it take to carry the outfit? Got a sun- 
dazzlin’, description-defeatin’ street pa- 
rade at noon?” 

“Thay!” Tham cried. “You mutht 
be crathy, Nothey! What ith all thith 
ravin’ about ?” 

“I’ve always remarked, Tham, that 
you're a level-headed young feller. I’m 
sorry to see you break down like this. 
Maybe you’ve been workin’ too hard.” 

“Are you thtill referrin’ to thethe 
clotheth ?’ Tham demanded angrily. 


goodneth, no! Are you 


“Are they regular clothes, Tham? 


Or is it a masquerade costume. 
Where’s the party ?” 

“Nothey, you are a thilly ath!” 
Thubway Tham informed him. “Of 
courthe thethe are regular clotheth. 
lutht becauthe you haven’t got thome 
like them, you needn’t be jealouth!” 

“Jealous my eye!” Moore exclaimed. 
“Are you goin’ to wear them out in 
the street ?” 

“I thertainly am,” said Tham. 


“You'll sure attract the attention of 
every dick in town,” 

“T ain’t goin’ to work in them, you 
thilly ath!” Tham explained. “Can't 
a man thtep out onthe in a while?” 

“Stepping out, are you?) Tham, my 
boy, I’m old enough to be your father, 
and I’ve kept my eyes open all my life. 
No he-man dolls up like you're dolled 
up now unless he’s got a date with a 
skirt.” 

“Well, thuppothe I 
said, 

“Tham! 
landlord wailed. 
a skirt?” 

“A lady!” Tham said, a note of 
warning in his voice. 

“And you're the little bright lad 
that’s been runnin’ around here for a 
few years declarin’ to all and sundry 
that skirts were the bunk! You’re the 
merry little man who’s always said that 
a feller’s troubles began the minute 
he took notice of the fact that a woman 
can smile. You're the justly famous 
and well-known pickpocket who 
wouldn’t look at a girl once, not to 
mention twice! You're the dip that 
classed females with rattlesnakes and 
carbolic acid!” 

Thubway Tham’s face had grown 
red, then almost purple. He pretended 
to be fumbling with one of his gloves. 

“You're the ” Moore began, after 
taking a breath. 

“Thtop it!’ Tham begged. 
ith a thpecial occathion.” 

“Uh-huh! That’s what they all say, 
Tham. She'll have you hooked in a 
week and lead you to the altar with a 
ring through your Thubway 
Tham—married man!” 

“Thay, ain’t you gettin’ a_ bit 
thpeedy ?”? Tham wanted to know. “I 
never met thith girl until thith after- 
noon.” 

“Uh-huh! They’re fast workers in 
this day and age, Tham. I’m down- 
right sorry for you. You'll be washin’ 


Tham 


have ?” 


This is too much!” the 
“You got a date with 


“Thith 


nose, 
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the dishes and puttin’ out the milk bot- 
tles before another month. Tell me 
the worst, Tham. How did Cupid 
sneak up behind you and stab you with 
his arrer? Who’s the girl, and how 
did she happen to look at you? Come 
clean, Tham.” 

“You think you’re thmart!” Tham 
“Maybe if I tell you you'll thut 
your mouth,” 

“Let’s hear the tale of your romance, 
Tham.” 

“[t ain’t a romanthe,” Tham de- 
clared. “Early thith afternoon I wath 
on a thubway train, and I lifted a 
leather. I had hard luck, Nothey. The 
guy let out a roar, and Craddock wath 
within ten feet of. me.” , 

“Great Scott!” Moore exclaimed. 

“Yeth, thir! Detective Craddock 
made a dive for me and got me by the 
arm before I could get the leather out 
of my pocket and drop it on the floor. 
Nothey, | thought that he had me 
thquare, and that I wath ath good ath 
in the big prithon up the creek!” 

“What happened, Tham?” 

“He thearched me, of courthe, and 
he didn’t find anything. I wath never 
more thurprithed in my life, Nothey. 
Craddock had to let me go. And I 
walked down the thtreet badly puthled 
about it. I couldn’t figure out what 
had happened. Then thomebody called 
my name, and when I turned around 

it wath a girl.” 

“Ah, ha!” Moore exclaimed. 

“Nothey, thith girl had theen it all, 
and jutht in time thhe had dipped her 
hand into my pocket and got that 
leather out, before Craddock got to me. 
And thith girl handed me back all the 
coin—and it wath a big roll, too. And 
not a thent of it would the girl take. 
Jutht helpin’ me out, tho thhe thaid. 
How ith that, Nothey?” 

“Deep game!” the landlord declared. 
“Tryin’ to make you think she is dif- 
ferent from other girls, that’s all. It’s 
old stuff, if you’re askin’ me,” 


said. 
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“Tho?” Thubway Tham asked, 
sneering a bit. ‘Wait until you know 
who the girl ith.” 

“Well, who is she?” 

“Ever hear of Ted Burde, of Phila- 
delphia ?” 

“Did I?” Moore gasped. “Did I 
ever hear of the United States or 
George Washington? Do I know my 
own name? Ted Burde was about my 
age—the smoothest con man and the 
cleverest dip the business ever knew!” 

“Yeth!” Tham admitted. “He wath 
all of that. And thith girl ith hith 
nieth, Nettie Burde!” 

“Great Scott!” Moore cried. “I met 
her once when she was about ten years 
old.” 

“Uh-huh!” said Tham. “Now yout 
know why thhe handed: me all the 
money.” 

“She’s workin’ some game here in 
the big town?” 

“She ith workin’ the keyth of a type- 
writer for twenty dollarth a week.” 

“Nettie Burde is? Why, the girl 
ought to be clever!” Moore declared. 
“Her uncle taught her all the tricks 
of the trade, didn’t he?” 

“He did—yeth!” Thubway Tham re- 
plied. “But it wath hard thleddin’ goin’ 
it alone, you thee, and tho thith girl 
dethided to run thraight. A girl like 
that tryin’ to live on twenty dollarth a 
week! That ith tough luck, Nothey!” 

“It sure is, Tham.” 

“And becauth I couldn’t thplit the 
roll with her I am goin’ to take her 
out to dinner thith evenin’. Have you 
anything to thay about it?” 

Moore grinned broadly. “Not a 
word, Tham,” he answered. “Nothin’ 
at all to say! She’s sure some little 
girl if she’s Ted Burde’s niece! Just 
the same, old-timer, you're slippin 
down the toboggan toward matrimony 
this minute.” 

“Nothin’ like it!” Tham declared. 
Burde might eat her dinner 
with me, but that ith no thign that the 


“Nettie 
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girl would want to pour my coffee at 
preakfatht for life.” 

“I’ve seen girls work before,’ Moore 
declared. “And they’re clever! If 
she’s taken a fancy to you, Tham, you 
might as well commence lookin’ around 
for a flat. I'll be sorry to lose you, 
Tham—you’re an old tenant, and you 
always pay your rent promptly and in 
advance.” 

“Thay, I ain’t gone yet!” Tham told 
him. 

“No, but you might as well start 
packin’ up,” the landlord informed 
him. ‘You'll be gettin’ an honest job 
next, and that’ll make Detective Crad- 
dock sore,” 

“You are an ath!” Thubway Tham 
informed him again. “You ain’t got a 
bit of thenthe, Nothey !” 

“That’s all right, old-timer! No 
offense! A man in your condition ain’t 
responsible for his words. You can 
expect a present from me, Tham, even 
if-I’ve got to turn burglar again to get 
it!” 

Thubway Tham glared at him, 
snorted his indignation, tugged at his 
new gloves, and hurried down the 
stairs to the street. 


II. 


Nettie Burde had a furnished room 
in the West Thirties, and Thubway 
Tham began to feel embarrassment as 
he approached the address. It was the 
first time in his life that he had called 
to escort a young woman, and he was 
afraid of making some mistake. No 
woman entering select society for the 
first time was ever more nervous than 
was Tham as he started up the steps 
toward the front door of the house 
where Nettie lived. 

But she saved him some concern, 
for she was just inside the door wait- 
ing for him and talking to her landlady. 
The latter was a buxom woman with 
the soul of a matchmaker, and she 


beamed upon Thubway Tham as he 
royally lifted his hat and stepped to 
Nettie Burde’s side. 

They walked slowly up the street. It 
was a splendid summer evening, just 
dusk, the hour for romance. To Thub- 
way Tham it seemed as though there 
was a subtle fragrance about the girl 
that invaded his nostrils and went to 
his head like wine. He gulped and 
tried to compose himself. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. 

“We are goin’ to the thwelleth grub 
joint in thith man’th town!” Thub- 
way Tham informed her promptly. 
“Thinthe I have that roll, and thinthe 
you thaved it for me, it ith no more 
than right that we thpend a good bit 
OF a” 

“You are going to do nothing of the 
sort!” she informed him, pouting a bit. 
“We are going to some neat little res- 
taurant, and we are going to eat a 
regular, substantial meal and get our 
money’s worth, There is no sense in 
wasting money, no matter how easily 
you get it. And then, if you want to, 
we'll take a walk, or go to some good 
picture show. And then you can take 
me home.” 

“Jutht ath you thay!” Tham said. 
“But I thtand ready te thhow you one 
great, good time.” 

Tham was a little relieved, however. 
He had the idea that a girl always 
wanted to go to the flashiest place in 
town and man in the case 
spend money recklessly. And here was 
a girl who gave symptoms of being sen- 
sible. Tham’s heart began to glow, and 
for the hundredth time that day he 
told himself that perhaps he did not 
understand girls, and that perhaps he 
had spoken too harshly of the tender 
sex in days gone by. 

They found a restaurant that suited, 
and table in one corner of it. 
Now Thubway Tham entered upon a 
new experience. He had been in the 
habit of eating alone, bolting his food 


make the 


took a 
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because it was necessary to sustain life, 
and not enjoying it or making a cere- 
mony of eating. 

He found now that it made a great 
difference to have somebody sitting on 
the other side of the table and main- 
taining a pleasant conversation. The 
meal seemed to take no longer than 
ten minutes, though in reality it took 
over an hour, Nettie Burde told Tham 
a lot of things concerning herself, and 
Tham found that he talked a great deal 
about his own life and experiences. 
When the dinner was at an end Tham 
felt as though he had known Nettie 
Burde for ten long years at least. 

After the dinner Nettie Burde sug- 
gested a stroll through Madison Square 
Park. She touched Thubway Tham’s 
heart there, though she tid not know 
it. Madison Square, to Thubway 
Tham, was the one delightful spot of 
the city. 

They came to the corner of the 
square and started through the park in 
search of a bench. As they passed 
beneath one of the lights they heard 
a voice behind them. 

“Well, well!” the voice said. 

Thubway Tham’s face flushed, but 
he turned around bravely, to find De- 
tective Craddock approaching. 

“Evening, Tham,” the officer said. 

“Good evenin’, Craddock,” Thubway 
Tham replied, with menace in the tone 
of his voice. “How ith it that I happen 
to thee your ugly fathe here thith eve- 
nin’ ?” 

“Taking astroll, Tham,” Craddock 
replied, grinning. “You are doing the 
same, are you not c 

“IT thuppothe tho,’ Tham - said. 
“Craddock, meet Mith Burde, a friend 
of mine.” 

Detective Craddock acknowledged 
the introduction and mentioned that he 
was charmed. There was a puzzled 
expression in his countenance, how- 
ever. In common with others who 
knew Tham, Craddock was aware of 


Tham’s supposed hatred of the fair sex, 
And this thing puzzled him no end, 
Craddock could not undersiand it, 

Thubway Tham, he supposed, was 
up to some deep game if he was in 
the company of a woman. Detective 
Craddock glanced at the girl, who was 
looking at him frankly. 

“Any relation to the 
Burde?” Craddock asked. 

“His niece,’ Nettie replied. 

“Um!” Craddock grunted. “Ted 
Burde was a smooth dip, to say the 
least. And I suppose * : 

“Never mind what you thuppothe!” 
Thubway Tham said quickly. “Thith 
young lady ith a thenographer. She 
workth for a livin’ and getth only 
twenty dollarth a weck.” 

“Not enough money!’ Craddock 
said. “Are you—er—doing any other 
work on the side, Miss Burde, to swell 
your income? Er—lifting a leather 
now and then, or something like that?” 

The girl’s face flushed. Thubway 
Tham stepped forward angrily, and his 
eyes blazed into those of Detective 
Craddock. 

“That ith enough, Craddock!” he 
said in a tense voice. “Thith young 
lady ith in my company, and she ith 
not to be inthulted. Get me?” 

“T’'ll get you one of these days, 
Tham,” Craddock replied with a smile. 

“Tho? Be that ath it may, you have 
no right to inthult a young lady who 
ith with me.” 

Thubway Tham was genuinely af- 
gry. He took Miss Burde by the arm 
and continued along the walk, while 
Craddock went down another walk, 
making a mental note to watch Tham 
and this Burde girl closely for a time. 

Tham was almost choking as they 
came to an unoccupied bench and sat 
down. Nettie Burde had said nothing. 

“Tt therveth me right!’? Tham told 
her. “I had no buthineth thteppin 
out with a nithe girl like you. I am 
a crook, and every cop knowth it, and 


Ted 


late 
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any girl with me ith liable to be in- 
thulted. I—I beg your pardon!” 

She reached across a hand and 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“Don’t think about it, Tham,” she 
begged. “And it wasn’t just because 
I was with you. My uncle was a crim- 
inal with a record, Tham, and the po- 
lice know that he started in to teach 
me all the tricks of the trade. Tham, 
I come from a family of crooks, back 
to the fourth or fifth generation. I—I 
turned straight just because I was 
afraid of working alone. I’ve got the 
soul of a crook and——’ 

“You have not!” Tham declared. 
“You are the thweetetht girl I ever 
met !’” 

“Tham!” 

“Well, you are, and I don’t care who 
knowth I have thaid it!’ Tham told 
her. “I—I’d like to be friendth with 
you, but it would not be fair. I ama 
crook, and you are a thtraight girl.” 

“But I want to be friends, Tham.” 

“Tho do I. But it would not be 
fair,’ he declared again. “Men like 
Craddock would commenthe thinkin’ 
you wath a crook if they thaw you with 
me many timeth. And that would 
never do. You are clath—and I am 
jutht a bum!” 

Tham almost shed a tear. She patted 
him on the shoulder once more. 

“You must not talk like that!” she 
said. ‘‘We’re in the same class, Tham. 
Let’s get away from here for a time. 
Let us get in a subway train and ride 
away downtown, and go to the Battery 
and watch the ships. You'll feel bet- 
ter, And it’s—it’s a fine night!” 

Tham welcomed the suggestion. 
They got into a subway train, which 
Was not at all crowded. Tham made 
a mental note of the fact that he would 
not have the courage to work in that 
car. There were not more than twenty 
persons in it, and all were looking at 
one another, 


, 


But Tham did notice a man that he 


would have victimized had the condi- 
tions been better. He was a rather 
large individual with a loud voice, and 
he had with him a stout, flashily dressed 
woman to whom he addressed his crit- 
icisms on things in general. Tham’s 
face began to grow red. The big man 
was talking about him, 

“Ever see such a get-up as that, 
Ella?” he asked the stout woman. 
“Look at that suit, and those spats and 
gloves! Ye gods! Looks like a race- 
track tout that’s raked in half a hun- 
dred or so on an accidental tip.” 

Had Nettie Burde not been sitting 
beside him Thubway Tham undoubt- 
edly would have made an angry retort, 
but he sensed that the thing to do un 
der the circumstances was to ignore 
the loud-mouthed one. He knew that 
Nettie had heard, but she gave no sign. 
She kept talking to Tham in her lady- 
like voice, discussing little things of no 
moment. 

Though Thubway Tham glared at 
him, the large man continued his sar- 
castic criticisms, and Tham wished for 
a second that he had been alone. All 
that he asked was to have a proper 
chance at that man in a crowded sub- 
way train! 

His tormentor did not seem inclined 
to leave the train, either. But when 
Tham and Nettie Burde got up as the 
train neared their station the big man 
and the stout woman got up also and 
crowded near the door. Nettie stood 
just behind them, and Thubway Tham, 
surging with anger, stood behind her 
and prayed that he might meet this 
man again when he could do his work, 

Certainly he was not making a pleas 
ing impression on Nettie Burde, Tham 
told himself. First, Detective Crad- 
dock had hurt things by intimating that 
she must be a crook because she 
in Tham’s And 
loud-mouthed man had made sarcastic 
remarks about Tham’s apparel. Tham 
felt his blood boiling. 


was 


company. now this 
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Up on the street, however, with the 
cool breeze blowing upon him, and with 
Nettie clinging to his arm, Tham felt 
better, especially when he noticed that 
the big man and the stout woman were 
hurrying away in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“That ith the thort of man _ that 
maketh other men go out and do mur- 
der!” he told Nettie Burde. 

“Don’t you care, Tham,” she said. 
“Let the poor boob think he knows 
something !” 

“Tam jutht a bum!” Tham declared. 
“T ain’t got any right to be with a nithe 
girl. Craddock taketh you for a crook 
becauthe you are with me, and that 
man roathed me about my clotheth. I 
thuppothe I got it comin’ to me. I 
can't have any dethent friendth. And 
thometimeth I—I get tho lonethome!” 

There was a little choke in Tham’s 
voice as he spoke. Nettie Burde pressed 
his arm, but she said nothing. They 
walked around the aquarium and ap- 
proached the water’s edge. They 
found a bench there and sat down, and 
looked out across the watery expanse 
toward the Statue, and noticed the re- 
flection of the stars on the surface of 
the water. 

“Lonethome at timeth!’ Thubway 
Tham muttered. “I thuppothe motht 
people never think about how lone- 
thome a crook can be. I—I am glad 
that you are with me to-night, Nettie 
Burde. But it won’t be fair to you if 
I thee you again. You’re clath—and 
{ am jutht a bum! You let me give 
you thome of thith money——” 

“That’s enough of that!” she told 
him. “And you’re not a bum. You're 
the best dip in town, and that is saying 
a great deal. You’re as good as my 
uncle was in his very best days!” 

“Oh, I thuppothe I am all right pro- 
fethionally,’” Thubway Tham admitted. 
“But I have no buthineth bein’ with a 
nithe girl like you. I'll be gettin’ you 
into trouble.” 
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Nettie Burde chuckled a little, and 
Tham thought her chuckle delightful, 

“Tham, | come from a line of crooks, 
and I’m a crook at heart, as I told 
you,” she whispered. “I’m not one bit 
better than you are. I—I’m tired of 
going straight and living on twenty 
dollars a week, too.” 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped. 

“And I haven't forgotten everything 
my uncle taught me. Look at this, 
Thana.”’ 

She handed him a wallet, and Tham 
opened it and saw a collection of bills, 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped again, 
“What about thith?” 

“T lifted it from that boob who was 
roasting your clothes in the subway 
train,” Nettie Burde said. “Just as 
he started to leave the train.” 

“Great Thcott! I wouldn’t have had 
the nerve,” Tham said. ‘That car wath 
not crowded at all. You—you took a 
big rithk.” 

“Why, Tham, it wasn’t hard at all, 
You could have done it much easier,” 
she declared. “Take out the bills and 
throw the leather in the river, Tham.” 

Thubway Tham did so, and then 
handed the bills to her. Nettie Burde 
giggled again. 

“And look at this,” she said. 

Thubway Tham gasped. She was 
extending toward him a_ detective’s 
shield. 

“Throw that in the river, too, Tham,” 
she urged. “We wouldn’t dare send it 
back, because he might guess F, 

“Who?” Tham demanded. 

“Detective Craddock—silly. I pinched 
it out of his coat pocket when you in- 
troduced us.” 

“My goodneth!” Tham exclaimed 
again. He began to chuckle, and then 
his chuckle turned to a laugh. He 
laughed until tears of pure enjoyment 
ran down his cheeks. “And I thought 
that I wath a dip!” he whispered. “I 
am a rank amateur, girl! There ith 
clath to you, all right.” 
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He tossed the shield into the river, 
knowing that Craddock would think he 
had lost it, and that hereafter he would 
carry his shield pinned inside his lapel 
instead of in his pocket. Then he re- 
turned to the bench and regarded Nettie 
Burde thoughtfully. 

“J__” he stammered. 

She nestled closer to him. “Tham,” 
she whispered, “I did it just so you 
wouldn’t keep on thinking I was a little 
prude and you were a—a bum! We— 
we're in the same boat now, Tham. 
And I—I like being in the same boat 
with you.” 


Thubway Tham could not tell after- 
ward how it happened. But in some 
strange manner his arm slipped around 
her, and her head nestled on his shoul- 
der, and Tham’s lips met hers. For 
an instant he had a fleeting vision of 
Nosey Moore laughing. But Thubway 
Tham did not care. Nothing else mat- 
tered now. 

And Cupid, having shot the arrow 
that had done the damage, unstrung 
his bow and hurried away, possibly far 
uptown, to find another vicitm. So far 
as Thubway Tham was concerned, 


Cupid’s work was at an end. 
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PERSISTENT BURGLAR IS KILLED 


WICE Edward Coats attempted to rob the home of Adolph Zukor, at Nyack, 

New York, and escaped unscathed; on his third and last nocturnal visit he 
met his death in a trap set by Patrick R. Murphy, caretaker of the estate. 

After Coats’ first raid on Mr, Zukor’s cellar, Murphy set a trap for the 
thief who had threatened to return. In the cellar of the bungalow Murphy 
placed a packing case on a four-wheel truck six inches high, near the door. 
The truck was fastened securely to the wall of the cellar. To the side of the 
packing case he secured a twelve-gauge shotgun, with the butt as low as the top 
of the truck and the barrel pointed toward the door and tilted at an angle of 
forty degrees. The trigger was connected with a seventeen-inch steel spring, to 
which was tied a rope that ran in a forty-degree parallel with the gun barrel 
to a pulley in the ceiling, along the ceiling a few feet to a second pulley, then 
perpendicular to the floor, where, by means of another pulley, it was fastened 
to the knob of the cellar door. The contraption was so deadly that a day or two 
after its construction Murphy dismantled it. 

Then, one mornmg shortly after one o’clock, Murphy was awakened by the 
sound of shots. He ran out of the house in time to see Dick Halloran, a watch- 
man on the estate, approaching behind Coats and a confederate, who had their 
hands in the air. They had been caught prying their way into the cellar of the 
bungalow. Coats and his companion were a hundred yards away when the 
former stopped, reached for his revolver, and fired eight shots at Halloran and 
Murphy. Both robbers then took to their heels and escaped. 

Murphy went to the cellar the next day and rigged up his trap again. He 
adjusted it so that the door would open a foot, enough to bring an intruder 
within fatal range when the charge was fired. 

A third time Coats attempted to rob the bungalow. He jimmied the cellar 
door, opened it a foot, and got the contems of the shotgun in the abdomen. 
His companion, apparently close behind him, was wounded, but made his escape. 
Coats was found dead two hundred yards from the bungalow. His revolver 
ain beneath his left armpit, and his cartridge belt was full. 
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“* Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘The Benevolent Picaroon,’’ etc. 


T was in the 
that 

detrimental — to 

and starched collars, when 
dwellers turn to cracked ice and 
vapid jests for relief from the deaden- 
ing monotony of existence. <A _ sultry 
night had followed a sweltering day, 
and the little seated at one of 
the windows in the smoking room of 
the St. Elmo picture 
of boredom and gloom. The air 
too oppressive to maintain even a des- 
ultory conversation, and yet no one 
seemed inclined for bed. 

Then Fred Hemminson, impresario 
of practical jokes, dropped the remark 
that, though mildly startling as 
far as its immediate results were con- 
cerned, ined to exert a pro- 
found effect on lives. 

Hemminson, a prim little man of 
forty, looked cooler than any other man 
in the group. His soft collar showed 
no sign of wilting, and his cuffs were 
neat and immaculate. He cleared his 
throat by way of preface to what he 
had to say, pulled hard at his cigar, and 
hung a halo of smoke on the electrolier 
his head. 


midst of the silly 
torrid spell sO 
dispositions 


season, 


city 


group, 


lub, pre sented 
Was 


only 


was dest 
several 


above 
said impressively, 
as if his statement were the result of 
long and arduous deliberation, “I’m 
willing to wager that nearly man 
who walks the face of the earth has a 


dark secret in his hear 


“Gentlemen,” he 


every 


Several pairs of eyes turned in Hem- 


Three or four 
flickers of interest. 
striking enough to 
but nobody 


minson’s direction. 
faces showed feeble 
The statement was 
provoke conversation, 


seemed anxious to make a stari. They 
looked at Hemminson as if expecting 
him to amplify the remark. He was 
by nature something of a cynic, and 
he had a penchant for exploding ver- 
bal bombshells among his auditors. 

“There’s John Hastings,’ Hemmin- 
son went on, stretching out his legs and 
scanning the faces in the group. “A 
case in point, gentlemen. You al! read 
about it in the evening papers, of 
course. We've all known, Hastings as 
a nice chap and all-around good sport. 
In business and social circles he ranked 
ace-high. His very name was synony- 
mous with rectitude and clean living. 
As far as anybody knew he had led a 
spotless life since the day he was born. 
He was the last man you would suspect 
of harboring a guilty secret. Then, like 
a bolt out of a blue sky, a trivial acci- 
dent comes along and tears the mask 
from John Hastings’ face. By mere 
chance it is discovered that he’s been 
living under an assumed name for ten 
years, and that about a decade ago he 
killed a gambler out in Oklahoma in a 
row over a woman.” 

“He probably had 
tion,’ suggested one of 
men in the group. 

“No doubt of it,” admitted Hem- 
minson. “That isn’t the point, though. 
The point I am making is that for ten 
years Hastings has been carrying a dark 
secret around with him. He would be 
carrying it still if a wholly fortuitous 
incident hadn’t come along and exposed 
him. While all of us have been look- 
ing up to him as a paragon of virtuous 
respectability he was in reality a mur 


ample justifica- 
the younger 
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derer in the eyes of the law. Now the 
case of John Hastings isn’t isolated by 
a long shot. Similar cases have come 
up from time to time, cases in which 
outwardly good and respectable persons 
have been shown up as villains of a 
more or less black dye. If such a thing 
can happen to a man like Hastings why 
can’t it happen to anybody ?” 

“You shouldn’t generalize from ex- 
ceptional cases,” reproved some one. 

“Exceptional?” |Hemminson’s lips 
twitched into a tolerant smile. “How 
do you know they are exceptional? It 
would be interesting to know just how 
many persons go through life harbor- 
ing sinister secrets, secrets that will 
never be exposed unless some untoward 
chance comes along and lets the cat out 
of the bag. How about ourselves, for 
instance?” Hemminson chuckled gently. 
“There are seven of us here, all re- 
spectable citizens of the commonwealth 
as far as outward appearances go. I 
wonder how many of us are wearing 
masks like poor Hastings did.” 

His twinkling eyes searched the hot 
and perspiring faces around him, All 
looked less bored than five minutes ago. 
“Let’s take a census,” he suggested. 
“Anything to break the dull monotony 
of the dog days. Suppose we begin 
with you, Frazier. Have you com- 
mitted any crimes in your past?” 

“Ridiculous!” exclaimed Frazier, a 
fat, heavy-jowled man with a florid 
face. “Sometimes you carry your jokes 
too far, Hemminson.” 

“The heat has blunted your sense of 
humor. What about you, Dillingham? 
Are there any dark secrets on your 
soul ?” 

“Not guilty,” 


mphatically. 


declared Dillingham 


“Spencer, is your conscience clear?” 

“Clear as a bell,” said Spencer em- 
phatically. 

“Let’s hear from you, Fosdick,” and 
Hemminson turned to a thin, anemic 
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man who was vigorously fanning him- 
self with a newspaper. 

“You're absurd,” declared Fosdick. 
“If you intend this to be funny——” 

“Not at all,” interrupted Hemminson, 
turning to the fifth man. “It’s a very 
serious matter. Ilave you any sins you 
want to confess, Tyson?” 

Tyson shook his head and seemed 
got at all interested. 

“You, Tillinghast ?” 

“You’re an ass, Hemminson!’ re- 
plied the latter. “If you had any sense 
you wouldn’t ask such fool questions.” 

Hemminson smiled in a knowing 
way. “All of you protest too much,” 
he declared. “All but Tyson, I should 
say. If the rest of you hadn’t made 
your denials so emphatic I might have 
believed you. Under the circumstances 
I’m firmly convinced that Tyson is the 
only honest man among you and that 
all the rest of you are rogues. Anyhow 
it wasn’t a real test. Each one of you 
was prepared for the question, and you 
had ample time to frame an answer 
and assume a dignified and virtuous ex- 
pression, I’m still of the opinion that 
the average man has, at some time or 
other in his life, committed an act 
which he is very anxious to keep under 
cover.” 

“Prove it!” said Fosdick in a chal- 
lenging tone. 

Hemminson fixed a meditative gaze 
on the speaker. “Some things are not 
easily proven,” he admitted. “Yet I’m 
firmly convinced that nine men out of 
every ten would turn pale and show 
their heels if some one should walk up 
to them unexpectedly and tell them that 
their secret has been found out. Go 
out on the street, pick your man at 
random, whisper in his ear that the day 
of reckoning has come, and I'll wager 
a hundred dollars against the hole in 
the doughnut that he will throw a fit.” 
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“You're on,” said Fosdick quietly 
“Eh?” Hemminson looked as if he 
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had not expected to be taken quite so 
literally. 

“It’s rot, of course,” declared Fos- 
dick, ‘but anything goes in the silly sea- 
son. 1 am willing to bet you dollar 
against dollar that you’re wrong. Get 
your hat right now and go out and 
accost the first fellow who comes along. 
If he doesn’t give you the horse laugh 
and tell you that you’re crazy with the 
heat I'll fork over a hundred dollars. 
Are you game?” 

Hemminson considered. The twitch- 
ing at the corners of his lips showed 
that he was strongly tempted to accept 
the proposition. 

“It would be a bully experiment,” 
observed Tyson, ‘‘and it would give us 
something to talk about besides this 
beastly weather. You’ve made a very 
sweeping statement here to-night, Hem- 
minson, and it’s up to you to back it 
up. Be a sport. We'll wait here till 
you come back and report on the out- 
come of the experiment. Knowing that 
you're a stickler for veracity, we won't 
doubt your word.” 

Hemminson stroked his chin. His 
glance wandered from face to face. 
Finally he got up and signaled a page. 
“Where’s my hat?” 


II. 


On Hemminson’s lips, as he passed 
out through the stately portals of the 
St. Elmo Club, was a smile that was a 
trifle different from the one which he 
had shown his fellow members. There 
was a trace of dogged determination 
about it which might have meant that 
he was intent upon proving his point. 
It also suggested that Hemminson, in 
making his sweeping statement in re- 
gard to the average man’s secret culpa- 
bility, had not been moved solely by 
a desire to provide a sensational topic 
for a dull evening, but that he had 
spoken from sincere and honest convic- 
tion. 

He crossed and 


over to the curb, 
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there he paused for a moment, well 
aware that the others were watching 
him from the window. The sidewalks, 
which all day long had absorbed the 
heat of the sun, were still hot, and 
there was a sultry haze in the air, 
Though it was close to midnight, the 
avenue was swarming with vehicles, but 
only a few pedestrians were about. 

Hemminson walked to the corner 
without meeting any one. He was 
about to turn down the side street when 
he caught sight of a stocky man of 
dignified appearance who was crossing 
the avenue from the opposite side. A 
sheepish grin came to his lips, and he 
seemed suddenly embarrassed, _ but, 
aiter a glance in the direction of the 
St. Elmo, he squared his shoulders and 
set his jaw. There was an accusing 
and intimidating look on his face as he 
waited for the portly individual to 
reach the sidewalk. 

“My dear sir,” he began in stern 
tones, falling into step with the other 
man, “your re 

The stocky individual stopped short 
in the act of mopping his perspiring 
face. With an apologetic smile he pro- 
duced an ear trumpet and indicated that 
Hemminson was to direct his remarks 
to the mouthpiece at the end of a rub- 
ber tube. 

Hemminson grew suddenly confused. 
The sight of the instrument seemed to 
take all the dramatic element out of 
the little speech that he had been pre- 
pared to deliver. With a mumbled 
apology he turned away and walked 
briskly down the side street. His club 
fellows, if they had seen him, would 
readily understand that a speech of that 
kind could not be shouted into a rubber 
tube. Hemminson looked about him 
for a more likely subject for his test. 

A lanky individual with a gangly gait 
was approaching from the other end 
of the block, and Hemminson walked 
briskly toward him. As they met Hem- 
minson placed himself directly in front 
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of the other man, barring his way. 
“My friend,” he declared in austere ac- 
cents, ‘your secret guilt has been found 
out. The day of retribution has come.” 

He waited hopefully for a sign of 
suddenly awakened fear in the other’s 
face, but all he saw was a look of calf- 
like stolidity. 

“Me no spicka English,” declared the 
man and shuffled away. 

Hemminson looked after him de- 
spondently. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders and moved on. His first 
two attempts had proved nothing one 
way or the other, he told himself, for 
neither of the men, whom he had ac- 
costed, had been suitable subjects for 
the experiment. Anyway the second 
encounter had taken place out of view 
of the club window, and it would not 
be necessary to mention it. 

He quickened his steps as a middle- 

aged man of quiet and timid appear- 
ance emerged from an all-night restau- 
rant. As Hemminson saw his face in 
the bright light from the window of 
the restaurant he felt a sudden hesi- 
tancy about approaching him. The 
man looked so guileless that he was al- 
most certain the effort would be wasted. 
He resolved to try, however, so he 
cleared his throat and simulated an un- 
compromising expression. “Look here, 
my man,” he said brusquely, for the 
other’s timorous appearance encouraged 
him to adopt a harsher mode of address 
than he had used on the two previous 
occasions, “doesn’t your guilty con- 
science warn you that it isn’t safe to 
walk the streets in this manner?” 
“Not safe, sir?” The man, who had 
been manipulating a toothpick just be- 
Hlemminson accosted him, left off 
‘tly and stared wonderingly at his 
questioner, “What do you mean 
by——” \s if Hemminson’s full 
meaning had just dawned on him he 
There was an uneasy 
flicker in his widening eyes. 

Hemminson felt an inward glow and 


lore 


stopped short. 
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tingle, but his face remained stern. 
Guilt and fear were plainly written in 
the other’s features. His clothes 
looked somewhat seedy, and his face 
was unshaven, but there was a trace 
of courtliness about his person that 
suggested an idea to Hemminson. He 
knew only one class of people that pre- 
sented such an odd mingling of stateli- 
ness and servility. He guessed that 
the man had at one time been a butler. 
There was something about butlers, he 
had observed, that distinguished them 
from other servants, and this man had 
that indefinable something. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Hemminson, quick 
to follow up his advantage. “Guess I 
startled you a bit, didn’t I?” 

“Rather, sir.” The man chuckled 
mirthlessly to hide his embarrassment. 
He was fingering the hem of a waist- 
coat that once had been an immaculate 
white. 

“T suppose you thought your crime 
had been forgotten,’ Hemminson went 
on in cocksure tones, though in reality he 
was carefully feeling his way. “Didn’t 
think you would be caught at this late 
day, did you? Been up to any fresh 
deviltry lately?” 

There was a sickly smile on the 
man’s lips. Hemminson could see that 
he was making a desperate effort to pull 
himself together. He wished Fosdick 
amd the other scoffers at the club were 
there to witness his triumph. 

“Aren’t you mistaking me for some 
one else, sir?” inquired the man. There 
was a note of gentle protest in his voice, 
but it did not sound quite sincere. 

“I’m not likely to make any stich mis- 
take,” declared Hemminson with em- 
phasis. “What have you been doing 
lately? Looking for another job as a 
butler ?” 

It was a daring shot, but a moment 
later Hemminson knew his guess had 
been correct. It seemed to 
the man that he had been recogmized. 
He caught his breath sharply and the 


convince 
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color rushed from his face. “Are—are 
you a detective?” he asked. 

An affirmative reply was on the tip 
of Hemminson’s tongue, but he checked 
himself in time. The man might be 
shrewder than he looked, and it was 
just possible that he would ask to see 
the questioner’s badge. 

“Never mind who I am,” said Hem- 
minson sternly, wondering how he was 
to draw the man out further. His 
experiment had succeeded beyond ex- 
pectations, yet his position was just a 
bit awkward. ‘hough the’ fellow 
showed every sign of a guilty con- 
science, Hemminson was at a loss to 
know how he should finally dispose of 
him. He was debating whether he 
should let him go or whether he ought 
to hand him over to the police as a 
suspicious character when the man him- 
self suggested the next move. 

“We can’t talk here, sir.” He looked 
about him nervously. ‘My room isn’t 
far away. Suppose we go there?” 

“Oh, very well. -But don’t try any 
tricks, my man. It would be quite use- 
less, and it would only make matters 
worse for you. Which way?” 

A trolley car was approaching, and 
the man signaled it. In his mind Hem- 
minson was already beginning to re- 
hearse the story he would tell his 
friends at the St. Elmo. To convince 
them that he was not drawing on his 
imagination it might be necessary to 
turn the fellow over to the police. 
Sut first it would be desirable to ex- 
tract a confession from him in some 
manner. As yet he did not even know 
the man’s name, and he wondered what 
sort of crime he had committed. Noth- 
ing very serious, was his guess, for he 
seemed a quiet and mild-mannered in- 
dividual. 

They rode in silence. Hemminson’s 
companion sat with shoulders hunched 
forward a little and head bowed. He 
looked so wretched that Hemminson, 
but for his desire to see his adventure 
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through to the end, would have been 
tempted to hand him a Dill and tell 
him to be on his way. 

They got off at a corner where the 
lights were dim and murky tenements 
flanked the street on either side. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances Hemmin- 
son would not have followed a stranger 
so trustingly, but his guide’s timorous 
and guileless appearance made him feel 
quite at ease. The block was quiet save 
for the occasional bark of a dog and 
the wailing of infants. In doorways 
and on fire escapes could be seen the 
huddled forms of sleepers seeking re- 
lief from the heat. 

Hemminson’s guide stopped before a 
two-story frame structure, near the far- 
ther end of the block. <A crumbling 
sign on the plate-glass window showed 
that the lower floor had once been a 
saloon, His companion unlocked a 
door and preceded him up a flight of 
sagging stairs. The stagnant heat 
waves and the foul air gave Hemmin- 
son an uncomfortable sensation, and 
he felt a vague impulse to turn back, 
His companion had already ushered him 
into a room, how ever, and now he was 
lighting a gas jet. The flaring light re- 
vealed a poorly furnished room, but 
Hemminson thought it looked surpris- 
ingly neat and clean. He had time for 
nothing more than a passing glance, for 
his companion’s peculiar conduct just 
then arrested his attention. 

With a motion so quick and stealthy 
that Hemminson scarcely knew what 
was happening, the man turned the key 
in the lock and slipped it into his pocket. 

Hemminson gave him a sharp look. 
His expression had changed a little, but 
the difference was so slight it could 
not be analyzed. There was a sus- 
picion of a smile at the corners of his 
mouth, and his former air of timidity 
was less marked. ‘Won't you sit down, 
sir?” he asked in the gently courteous 
tones that seemed to have become aa 
ingrained habit with him. 
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Despite his misgivings, Hemminson 
drew himself up and regarded the man 
severely. He felt somewhat uneasy, 
but he knew it would not do to show 
it, so he masked his real feelings be- 
hind a smile and an air of easy con- 
fidence. “Look here, my man. I seem 
to have forgotten your name, but it 
will come to me in a moment. Let me 

.” He stroked his chin reflectively. 

“Harker, sir.” 

“Harker! Of course! Well, then, 
Harker, you will oblige me by unlock- 
ing the door this instant.” 

Instead of complying, Harker turned 
into a small closet in a corner of the 
room. His back was turned, so Hem- 
minson could not see what he was do- 
ing, but when he stepped out his coat 
pocket bulged suggestively. 

“Harker, I told you to unlock the 
door.” 

“I heard you, sir.” 

Harker sat down and complacently 
folded his arms. Hemminson cast a 
sidelong glance at the window in the 
rear. He might call for help, but that 
would be a confession of fear, and 
Harker might inflict violence on him 
before help could reach him. Hemmin- 
son shrewdly suspected that the bulg- 
ing pocket contained a weapon of some 
kind, a pistol perhaps. 

“Well,” he said, pointing imperiously 
to the door, “I’ll give you exactly sixty 
seconds to unlock it. If you refuse 
I'll turn you over to the police.” 

“I guess you won’t do that, sir,” said 
Harker, grinning unpleasantly. 

“I won't?” Hemminson 
amazed at the man’s confident 
“Why won’t I?” 

“Well”—Harker’s small round eyes 
twinkled craftily—“if you open the 
window and holler loud enough I guess 
the cop on the beat will hear you. Go 
ahead if you like, sir. I shan’t stop 
you,” 

He was smiling in an impudent way, 
but he spoke in the same polite tones 


stared, 
tone. 
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as before. Hemminson stepped a little 
closer to him and regarded him in aston- 
ishment. There was something evil 
and menacing about the fellow’s smile, 
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_he thought, and in the depths of his 


eyes there was an ominous gleam. 

“Just what do you mean?” he de- 
manded. 

“T mean that, unless I am badly mis- 
taken, you’re no more anxious to call 
in the police than I am. If I’m wrong 
you can easily prove it by opening the 
window and hollering for a cop.” 

It sounded like a challenge. For a 
moment longer Hemminson stared hard 
at the man, then he swung round on 
his heels and moved briskly toward the 
window. Halfway across the floor he 
came to a dead stop. He looked as if 
a terrifying realization had suddenly 
flashed through his mind. He heard 
Harker’s mocking laugh. He turned 
slowly, dazedly, till his widening eyes 
met the man’s taunting gaze. “You— 
you know?” he asked. 

Harker said nothing, but only sat 
there smiling. In Hemminson’s face, 
as the two men looked at each other, 
there was a mingling of guilt and fear. 


IIl. 


After what seemed an_ endless 
stretch of time Hemminson found his 
voice again. “You know?” he asked 
once more, his voice quavering. 

“Yes, I know now,” said Harker in 
a mild tone was belied by the 
wicked gleam in his eye. “I guessed it 
when you braced me on the street, but 
I wasn’t dead sure till just now. When 
I saw that you didn’t have the nerve 
to call a cop I was positive. You'll 
wish before long that you had taken 
your chances with the police.” 

Chere was a menacing undertone to 
the man’s words, but in his bewilder- 
ment Hemminson did not notice it. He 
seemed to have forgotten that he had 
come for the purpose of beguiling a 


that 
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confession out of Harker. He stared 
at the man in dumfounded amazement, 
while minute after minute passed. The 
room was very silent, and with the 
window closed the heat was almost 
stifling, but Hemminson appeared un- 
aware of physical discomfort. 

After a time he jerked up his shoul- 
ders as if trying to cast off a spell. “It’s 
nonsense!” he declared. “You can’t 
know anything.” 

“No? If you’re so sure of that why 
didn’t you call the police while you 
had a chance? Now it’s too late.” 

Hemminson did not hear the last 
sentence. His mind staggered under 
the crushing force of the argument that 
had preceded it. Once more he tried 
to pull himself together. A sickly smile 
appeared on his lips. “I don’t see how 
you can know anything,” he repeated 
with a sorry attempt to muster courage. 
“Anyhow you haven’t any evidence.” 

“That’s true enough,” admitted 
Harker, “and that’s exactly why I’m 
dealing with the case myself.” Once 
more the thinly disguised threat in his 
tones escaped Hemminson. 

“Furthermore,’”’ Hemminson went on, 
“the matter you allude to is past his- 
tory. I have lived it down to the best 
of my ability. Nobody, with the pos- 
sible exception of myself, has suffered 
any harm in consequence of it. They 
say that every man is a potential crim- 
inal.” 

“Including you and me, it seems,” 
was Harker’s grimly humorous com- 
ment. 

“Precisely,” said Hemminson, gain- 
ing a little courage. “Everybody is a 
criminal by instinct. If the temptation 
is stronger than his resistance he fails. 
If his resistance is stronger than the 
temptation he remains a good and re- 
spected citizen. It’s as simple as the 
alphabet. You can figure it out math- 
ematically almost. But, just because a 
man falls once, that’s no sign that he 
is a depraved criminal. With that one 
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exception he may lead an upright and 
spotless life.” 

He paused as if hoping for a sign 
or a word of approval from Harker, 
but the latter merely regarded him in 
the attitude of a polite listener. 

“I fell once, just once,” Hemminson 
went on. “It was years ago while I 
was working as a clerk in a wholesale 
house. I had been playing the ponies 
on the sly. Foolish habit, of course, 
but it takes experience to make one 
wise. I had lost pretty heavily and was 
in desperate straits. Then, just at the 
psychological moment, the temptation 
came along. I saw how I could appro- 
priate a few thousands of the firm’s 
money without being found out. To 
this day I don’t know exactly how it 
happened. Before £ realized what I 
was doing the thing was done. I was 
a thief. I had yielded to a temptation 
stronger than my power of resistance. 
I replaced the money, of course, with 
a stiff rate of interest added. As far 
as I could tell not a soul knew what | 
had done. I shudder whenever I think 
what might have happened if I had 
been found out, but otherwise my life 
has gone on just as if I had never taken 
that one false step. It’s only an inet 
dent belonging to the dead past.” 

Harker eyed him shrewdly. “If 
that’s all it amounts to why were you 
afraid to call the cop?” 

“A man in my position can’t afford 
to have such matters raked up. It 
would ruin me socially and hurt my 
business enormously. Besides, nobody 
cares to have it become known that, 
technically speaking, he is a thief.” 

Harker gave him a long, searching 
stare. Hemminson could not under- 
stand why, but something that lurked 
in the man’s small, piercing eyes made 
him exceedingly nervous. “What I 
don’t understand, Harker, is how you 
found me out?” 

Still Harker said nothing. Henr 
minson took out his handkerchief and 
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- wiped his face. He felt at once hot 
and cold, and the perspiration on his 
forehead was the clammy kind that 
comes of fear. 

“Why do you look at me like that, 
Harker?” he asked. 

“Because I think you’re a liar, sir,” 
was the surprising reply. 

“A—what ?” 

“Don’t get excited,” said Harker 
calmly. Slowly and leisurely, as if 
handling a toy, he drew from his pocket 
a small, vicious-looking pistol. He 
placed it across his knee. “Just sit 
still while I tell you something. You 
lied when you told me you made only 
one false step.” 

“I don’t understand,” replied Hem- 
minson falteringly. 

“Oh, yes, you do! It’s no use trying 
to deceive me, sir. I didn’t know any- 
thing about the particular false step 
you’ve just been telling me about. It’s 
the other one I’m interested in.” 

“The other one?” 

Harker nodded. “IT 


don’t wonder 


you pretend to have forgotten about 
that one, for it was a darned sight 
worse than the other.” 


“You’re mistaken,” declared Hem- 
minson in positive tones, 

“Were you mistaken when you 
braced me on the street a while ago and 
told me I had a guilty conscience?” 

“Of course,” said Hemminson em- 
phatically, his courage rising a little as 
he recalled the look of fear that his 
blunt declaration had brought to 
Harker’s face. 

“Well, I’m not mistaken either,” de- 
clared Harker with conviction. “Let me 
tell you how I know about that other 
false step of yours. I guess you know 
most of the story, but it won’t hurt 
to go over it again. ,It happened while 
my wife and I were working for the 
Philip Westermores. The old house 
was torn down some time back, but it 
used to be one of the sights on the 
avenue. The Westermores weren’t bad 


péople to work for, but none too liberal 
with the wages they paid their help. 
I was working as butler, and my wife 
was the housekeeper. We got along 
nicely until one day the devil started 
whispering in my ear. The wife and 
I saw nothing but hard work ahead of 
us for the rest of our lives, while the 
Westermores had more than they knew 
what to do with. They were so rich 
that a few tens of thousands more or 
less wouldn’t make any difference to 
them. 

“The Westermores went to Florida, 
leaving me and the wife in charge of 
the house. I happened to know that 
Mrs. Westermore had left most of her 
jewels behind her, and that they were 
in the wall safe in her bedroom. I 
had seen her open it several times. She 
was a bit careless that way; anyhow 
she trusted me completely. The lock 
was not particularly strong, I had no- 
ticed, and I thought it could be easily 
opened with a hammer and a chisel. 
Well, to cut a long story short, I de- 
cided to get a few of the jewels and 
sell them. The crime would be blamed 
on burglars, and after a time I could 
pretend to have received an unexpected 
inheritance, and then the wife and I 
would go away and live in ease for the 
rest of our lives. 

“Of course I didn’t say anything to 
my wife about what I had in mind. 
Late at night, after the Westermores 
had left, I stole up to the bedroom. 
After a glance at the safe I knew some- 
body had been there before me. There 
were scratches here and there, as if an 
attempt had been made to open it with 
a burglar’s jimmy. Evidently the at- 
tempt hadn’t succeeded, for the door 
was still locked. I told myself that 
probably the burglar had heard me 
come up the stairs and had been fright- 
ened away. I fell to work on the safe, 
but by and by I heard a noise.” 

“A noise?” asked Hemminson. He 
had been listening intently, but he was 
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even more interested in the man him- 
self than in his story. A look that was 
at once terrifying and fascinating had 
come into Harker’s face while he spoke. 

“Yes, a noise,” he went-on. “It seemed 
to come from behind the screen in front 
of the bed. I looked in that direction, 
guessing that the burglar was hiding 
behind it. I walked away from the 
safe, meaning to have a look at him, 
and suddenly he darted out and 6 

“You saw him?” asked Hemminson. 
“What did he look like?” 

“T can’t tell you,” said Harker grimly. 
“Before I had a good look at him he 
fired away at me. The shot only grazed 
my temple, but it stunned me com- 
pletely, and I went down. When I 
came to, about an hour afterward, my 
wife was lying dead on the floor. The 
safe was empty, and the jewels were 
gone.” 

“And your wife?” 

“She must have heard the racket and 
gone to investigate. The burglar killed 
her, of course. There was a big, black 
bruise on her forehead.” Harker’s 
voice was choking with repressed emo- 
tion. “She saw me lying there, and 
she didn’t know whether I was dead 
or alive, but I suppose she grappled 
with the burglar and——” He choked 
again, and Hemminson thought his face 
was terrible. 

Harker drew himself up. “Well, I 
lied out of the affair easy enough. The 
police never suspected that I had in- 
tended to rob the safe, and neither did 
the Westermores. I didn’t say much, 
but I let them go on supposing that 
my wife and I surprised the burglar 
at work, and that he went for us when 
we started to interfere. It was partly 
true anyhow, and the details didn’t 
seem to matter.” 

As he looked at him Hemminson was 
torn between sympathy and a dread 
which he could not understand. “Then 
you never touched the jewels,” he ob- 
served lamely. “You didn’t even force 
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rd 
the safe. I don’t see why you got so 
excited when I accosted you on the 
street ?” 

“You don’t?” said Harker. 

“No, because you aren't really a 
thief, you know. I am ten times more 
of a thief than you are.” 

“Well, it was only an accident that 
kept me from becoming one. I’ve felt 
a sort of guilt about it all along, and 
then, when you walked up to me on 
the street and sprung that stuff about 
a. guilty conscience, I got a jolt. [| 
knew you must be referring to the af- 
fair in the Westermore house, for that’s 
the nearest I ever came to being a crim- 
inal.” 

Hemminson saw fit to change the 
subject. “Was the murderer of your 
wife ever caught?” 

“The police had no clews, and I 
couldn’t give a description of him. I 
swore that if I ever found the cur I 
would choke him to death with my 
bare hands.” Harker executed a mo- 


tion with his fingers that made Hem- 


minson’s flesh creep. “I’ve been look- 
ing for him all these years,” Harker 
went on in tones that throbbed with 
sinister significance. “I’ve done little 
else. That’s why you see me like this, 


almost in rags.” 


Hemminson gave him a puzzled look. 
“T thought you told me he fired before 
you caught a glimpse of his face. How 
can you expect to find a man whom you 
never saw?” 

“T have already found him,” delared 
Harker. “I found him to-night. You 
are the man, and I’m going to kill you!” 

IV. 

Hemminson remembered the sinister 
gesture Harker had executed a few mo- 
ments before, and a cold chill ran up 
and down his spine. He sprang from 
his chair. ‘‘You—you’re crazy!” 

Harker only smiled as he got up from 
his chair. He walked to the window 
and stood with his back to it, barring 











Guilty 


Hemminson’s only exit. “Crazy, am I?” 
His voice was softly insinuating. His 
smile, a frosty gleam that illumined a 
distorted face, impressed Hemminson 
as ghastly. “Do you deny that you’re 
the man who stood behind the screen 
that night?” 
“Of course I do!” 


Harker chuckled derisively. “Deny 
it all you like. I know. You recog- 
nized me when you saw me on the 


street to-night. If you hadn’t recog- 
nized me as the man you saw standing 
in front of the safe you wouldn’t have 
spoken as you did. Only one man 
knows that I meant to rob the safe that 
night, and that’s the man who stood be- 
hind the screen, the man who murdered 
my wife. Better say your prayers if 
you know how, because you haven't 
got much longer to live.” 

Hemminson looked into the man’s 
burning eyes, and he knew he was deal- 
ing with a man crazed by an obsession. 
“I didn’t say anything about robbing 
a safe, did 1?” he demanded, trying to 
keep a cool head. 

“You said something about a guilty 
conscience. The only thing I’ve got to 
feel guilty about is what I did that 
night.” 

“But listen! If I was the man who 
murdered your wife do you suppose 


I'd give myself away like that?” 
“Makes no difference. What you 
‘aid proves that you’re the man.” 


Harker came forward, the pistol in one 
hand, the fingers of the other clawing 
as if ready to close around Hemmin- 
son’s windpipe. 

“Wait!” commanded Hemminson, 
putting his slender reserve force of 
courage into the single word. ‘“T didn’t 
recognize you to-night. I was only 
making an experiment. You see——” 

Harker interrupted with a harsh, 
mocking laugh, and Hemminson real- 
ized how futile it would be to try to 
convince him of the truth. “Experi- 
ment, ah! Expect me to believe that? 
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Hemminson did not wonder at his 
skepticism, but he made one more at- 
tempt. ‘Listen, Harker! You’re mak- 
ing an awful mistake. I don’t ask you 
to believe me, but I have friends who 


Souls 


will corroborate what I say. If you 
will just let me communicate with 
them——”’ 


“And give you a chance to slip away 
from me? Hardly!” Harker laughed 
again, a cold, cutting laugh that dinned 
hideously in Hemminson’s ears. Then, 
baring his teeth, he lunged forward. 
Hemminson dodged quickly to one side, 
but Harker clutched the flying tail of 
his coat and checked his flight. Hot 
against his face he felt the infuriated 
man’s breath, and there was a mur- 
derous frenzy in the eyes that glittered 
down at him. With his back to the 
wall and a madman in front of him 
he knew his life was only a matter of 
seconds. Already Harker’s long, slen- 
der fingers were reaching for his throat, 

Then a sharp rap sounded on the 
door. With a growl Harker looked 
aside. With a mighty wrench Hem- 
minson freed himself and sprang across 
the floor. Repeated raps sounded, each 
one loud and insistent, and finally the 
door creaked as if a heavy weight were 
being hurled against it. Harker, breath- 
ing stertorously and muttering under 
his breath, stood with his pistol ready. 

Finally, with a loud crash, the door 
gave. A flying splinter struck Harker 
on the head. He fired blindly, but in 
the next instant the weapon 
wrenched from his hand, and a vigor- 
ous shove sent him staggering to the 
wall. 

“Tyson!” exclaimed Hemminson in 
relief. 


Was 


a tone of immense 
Ms 

“Maybe I should have 
sooner,” confessed Tyson as the two 
men walked down the street, “but | 
was overhearing a most interesting con- 
versation and didn’t want to interrupt 


broken in 
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before it was absolutely necessary. 
You see, old top, I followed you when 
you left the club. The whole thing 
was such a crack-brained piece of tom- 
foolery, even for a hot-weather diver- 
sion, that I feared you might get into 
trouble. And you had been nice 
enough to say that you considered me 
the only honest man in the bunch.” 

“I’m greatly obliged to you,” said 
Hemminson. In the light of the street 
lamps his faceswas white and drawn. 
“That lunatic would have killed me. 
How did you finally manage to quiet 
him? I noticed you took him to one 
side and talked to him.” 

“I told him a little story,” said Ty- 
son. “It was about something that 
happened in the course of my medical 
practice, a couple of years ago. I 
couldn’t make head or tail of it at the 
time, but it became clear when I stood 
outside the door, listening to what 
Harker told you about that episode in 


dying when I got there, and all I could 
do was to ease his agonies. He seemed 
to have something on his conscience, 
In, his ravings he was repeatedly say- 
ing something about a screen, a safe, 
and a woman with a bruise on her fore- 
head.” 

“The dickens!” exclaimed Hemmin- 
son, looking queerly at his companion, 

“He died without being able to make 
a coherent statement,” Tyson went on, 
“As far as appearances went he didn’t 
look like a man with a criminal past, 
I didn’t know it then, of course, but 
it looks now as if it might have been 
one more case of a man with a dark 
secret in his heart. Hemminson, you've 
had a fairly interesting evening, and 
it seems to me you've proved your 
point.” 

Hemminson cast another puzzled 
glance at his companion’s face. “I 
wonder,” he said, “just how much you 
heard while you stood outside the 


the Westermore house. I was called door.” 
to see a man who had been- frightfully The other chuckled softly. 
hurt in a motor-car accident. He was’ but I have a short memory.” 


eS 


CROOKS SEEK POSITIONS IN BUSINESS OFFICES 
HAT criminals in ever-increasing numbers are obtaining positions in high- 
class business concerns and financial institutions in order to mulct their 
employers, is the conclusion reached by Mr. Joel Rathbone, second vice president 
of the National Surety Company. During each of the last ten years, Mr. Rath- 
bone finds, the large crime insurance companies of the United States have made 
good more losses that were caused by crooks working in the offices they robbed, 
than were committed by outsiders. Last year the surety companies paid 
$7,906,516 for losses by burglary; they paid $8,174,293 to firms that had been 
robbed by their own employees. 

“Compared to the inside criminal,” says Mr. Rathbone, “the outside criminal 
seems crude and out of date. What the better-dressed, better-fed, better-man- 
nered thief on the inside can take weeks or months to do, he must accomplish 
in a hasty and hazardous half hour. He also undergoes a serious risk of being 
killed, which the inside criminal rarely does. It is much less trouble to reach 
the contents of a safe by means of fraudulent letter of recommendation stating 
that one is a trustworthy employee, than to rob a safe by means of a can 0 
nitroglycerin. No wonder that the present-day criminal prefers to operate om 
the inside.” 


A lot, 
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Anat the Rank 


/ Christopher B. Booth 


Author of ‘‘Ten Grains of Sand,’’ etc. 


N the language of Cherry 

Street Dan Frayley was a kid 

with a noodle on him. 

But, as time slipped past, Dan 
to the conclusion that the com- 
mendation of Cherry Street, where he 
lived, little in his young 
life. What really mattered was that 
at the Desplaines branch of the Central 
Trust Company he was little more than 
a uniformed automaton, in reality a 
pair of handy legs to scurry hither and 
yon at most every one’s beck and call. 
The officials of the Central Trust Com- 
pany never stopped to consider, it 
seemed, that he had a head upon his 
shoulders—a_ deplorable short-sighted- 
ness which Dan Frayley had yearned in 
vain to correct. 

Dan Frayley wanted to get on in the 
world, but his feet seemed unable to 
find even the first stepping-stone. He 
had been a bank messenger for two 
years ; he was twenty-one years old, 
and there was a gnawing discontent in 
his ambitious young heart. Dan had 
freckles and a cheerful smile; he had 
used the smile persistently, but futilely, 
in an effort to attract the attention of 
the cashier and the assistant cashier. 
He remained only—“Boy !” 

For many months he made weekly 
trips to the public library, bringing 
home to the Frayley flat various and 
sundry volumes on banking and com- 
merce, 


wise 





came 


meant very 


mother said 


“Faith, 


Danny,” his 





mournfully, 
time wearin’ out your eyes, an’ wastin’ 


“an’ you're wastin’ your 


the quarters for the gas meter. Sure, 


lad, an’ it’s the sons of the rich that 
they’re givin’ them rood iobs to in that 
bank. You’d better be after learnin’ 


’ 


the plumbin’ business like your uncle.’ 

or a time Dan Frayley shook his 
head stubbornly, but at last his trips 
to the library ceased. He took to sit- 
ting out in the kitchen deep in thought, 
stockinged feet resting upon the open 
oven door. 

Had “the bank” taken the 
keep tabs on~Dan about this time they 
would most certainly have frowned in 
disapproval ; doubtless they would have 
fired him forthwith as a matter of pre- 
caution. For the painful truth was that 
Dan Frayley, who had avoided even 
the appearance of evil, shortly after 
ward began to hang around the Cherry 
Street pool room, which sported the re- 
spectable-sounding name of ‘“‘The Elite 
Billiard Parlor.” 

Cherry Street’s decayed and decaying 
buildings housed a motley sort of pop- 
ulation; faltering respectability rubbed 
with furtive dishonesty and 
outlawry. Sinister politics held 
and other 


pains to 


elbows 
open 
sway, bargaining for ballots 
things—with the price that sinister pol 
itics is always willing to pay. 

Perhaps it might be considered that 
Cherry from 
vhich a bank might hire a messenger 

especially one of the sort who car- 


Street 


is a poor place 
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ries about in his leather sack a king’s 
ransom in gold and bonds with all of 
the seeming unconcern of a necktie 
salesman lugging about his sample 
cases. Perhaps it is; but those youths 
who live on Nob Hill and in Bullion 
Place cannot, somehow, be induced to 
become bank messengers at eighteen 
dollars or less per week. And bank 
messengers must be hired somewhere. 

So much for Cherry Street. 

For the first few nights Dan Frayley 
contented himself with sitting on the 
chairs which stretched along the walls 
of the Elite Billiard Parlor, an onlooker 
apart from the regulars who divided 
themselves into various clans which are 
often harshly referred to as “gangs.” 
Dan was a rank outsider, but he was 
hoping soon to attach himself, for he 
had come to the Elite with the definite 
idea of forming “connections.” He 
knew that he would not have long to 
wait; he was acquainted with the psy- 
chology of Cherry Street. 

Dan had been hanging about the pool 
room for more than a week when Al 
Custer, big, swaggering, but with a 
careful shrewdness hidden beneath his 
blatant exterior, spotted him. 

“Say, cully,” he growled to one of his 
cronies, “ain’t that the Frayley kid 
what’s gotta job totin’ the mazuma fos 
one of the banks?” 

“Sure, dat’s him.” 

Custer’s eyelids, ordinarily drooping, 
narrowed to a pair of meditative slits. 

“Say,” he whispered, “the kid looks 
lonesome. See? He’s pinin’ for a 
coupla good pals. I think I’ll knock 
about with him a bit; I gotta hunch 
that me an’ young Frayley is gonna be 
good frien’s. Seer’ And Custer 
chuckled at the adroitness of his own 
humor. 

Dan Frayley, staring across the room 
from under the brim of his hat, saw 
Custer looking in his direction—and 
knew that he had attracted attention. 
He checked a smile of triumph; his 
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plans had worked .out better than he 
had hoped, for Al Custer was a shrewd 
crook, attracting about himself the un- 
derworld glamour which only bold 
strokes of execution can bring, yet sea- 
soning it with a canny caution which 
had kept his name off the police blotter 
on many occasions when it quite prop- 
erly belonged there. 

Yes, things were working out very 
well indeed. 


IT. 


Along Cherry Street, sandwiched in 
between two somewhat forlorn factory 
buildings, there is a squat little cottage, 
an old-fashioned story-and-a-half af- 
fair, its weather boarding tanned a dark 
brown. There are dozens of houses 
like it in Cherry Street—but like it in 
architecture only. Within the narrow 
space between porch and _ sidewalk 
which serves as a diminutive “yard” 
there are two pansy beds. And care 
fully trained ivy clings about the porch, 
giving a touch of color which lack of 
paint denies. It was evident that some 
one lived there who refused to be dis- 
couraged by the hopelessness of Cherry 
Street. 

It is there that Margaret Justin lived. 

Dan Frayley, walking briskly on his 
way home from the bank to the flat 
occupied by his mother and himself, 
gave a short whistle as he paused in 
front of the Justin cottage. Almost in- 
stantly Margaret Justin appeared in 
the doorway. She still wore her hat, 
for she, too, had just arrived home 
from her work downtown. 

Dan saw that Margaret’s usually 
bright smile of welcome was dimmed 
by a cloud. 

“°’Lo, Margaret,” he called. 
to go to the movies to-night ?” 

“Dan Frayley,” she replied, “I don't 
want to go anywhere with you until 
I’ve had a talk with you. Come up on 
the porch for a minute.” 

Dan sensed what was 


“Want 


coming; 








Cherry Street is more or less a com- 
munity to itself, and gossip travels with 
almost small-town rapidity. He clicked 
open the little gate and stepped to the 
porch, sitting down on the steps. 

“Shoot,” he said, trying to simulate a 
carelessness he did not feel. 

“Dan,” she said severely, “what do 
you mean by hanging around that pool 

“Aw, Margaret,” he protested, 
“there’s no harm killing a little time 
in the evenings watching a few games 
of kelly.” 

“And,” she went on with her indict- 


ment, “you're getting thick with Al 
Custer. I guess you’re going to tell me 


there’s no harm in that.” 

Dan flushed uncomfortably. 

“I can’t keep him from talking to 
me, can |?” 

“Of course you can, Dan—by keep- 
ing away from that Don’t 


2 pool room. 
that Al Custer is wasting time 


ll me 
lking to anybody, unless he expects to 
gain something by it. The first thing 
you know Custer will be trying to— 
well, you’ve lived in Cherry Street long 
enough to know yourself. If you don’t 
you're a bigger fool than I thought you 
were.” 

“T guess I’m old enough to watch out 
for myself,” protested Dan a bit indig- 
nantly. 


“Look 


te 


ta oy 


here, Dan,” she went on 
sternly ; ‘‘something’s come over you— 
and | know it. Instead of studying 
home nights you’ve taken to roaming 
around, loafing at The Elite, and talk- 
ing to Al Custer. My brother told me, 
and I’m worried. Please, Dan, don’t 
spoil everything; don’t disappoint me. 
You couldn’t do that, could you, Dan?” 
hand and 


He reached out for her 


gave it a reassuring squeeze. 

“Don’t you worry about me, Marga- 
ret,” he said. “I wasn’t born yester- 
day.” 


“Promise me, Dan,” the girl begged, 


‘ ” 1 
‘that you'll go on the way you started, 
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studying at home nights and trying to 


work your way up in the world, It’s 
slow, I know, but——” 

“But useless,” interrupted Dan al- 
most curtly. “A bank messenger’s a 
bank messenger, and that’s all he 


amounts to. 
I might be 
some day just in time to keep President 
f tl Trust from be- 


Now, according to the 


books, crossing the street 


Sawyer of the Central 
ing ironed out by a five-ton truck, and 
he’d adopt me, or something, and make 


me an assistant cashier and leave me 
ten thousand in his will; but in real life, 
girlie—nothing doing. run across a 


guy yesterday what’s been a bank mes- 

How’m I ever 
jack together to 
‘three 


senger for ten 
going to get 
the hirst 


years, 
enough 
installment on 


pay tnat 
rooms complete for a hundred and 
sixty-nine’ on my salary? Tell me 
that ?” 

“Well, Dan,” she told him, “you’re 


There’s other 


r a at 7 
Your motnel 


an able-bodied man. 
jobs that pay more. 
ayo 

“Nothing 
“I’m working on a scheme that’s going 
to give me 
along in the 

Margaret’s eyes widened apprehen- 
sively. 

“Dan!” she begged. 
you're not——”’ 

“Aw, it’s safe, girlie; don’t 
about that.” 

“*Safe!’”’ she 
what they all think—safe! 
tells me that and Al ( 
Dan, tell me this instant what it’s all 
about.” 

Dan thought swiftly. He knew that 
he could never make Margaret see it 
as the scheme was visualized in his 
own mind. He knew that she would 
veto the plan instantly and without ar- 
gument. He could never convince her 
that he was playing with fire, but— 
gloves! Deception 
only way out. 


doing!” he said firmly. 


enough to get us started 
world.”’ 

y You're not 
worry 


~*~? nate 


Something 


repeat d. 





you uster 


wearing asbestos 


seemed his 
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“Aw, I was just jokin’, girlie,” he 
said, hedging. “I ain’t really got a 
scheme.” 

3ut a girl’s intuition is not so easily 
misled. 

“Dan,” she said, “if you love me 
you'll get those notions out of your 
head. Please don’t run any chances— 
please !” 

“I’m not running any chances, Mar- 
garet.”’ 

The girl’s determined little chin took 
on a bewitchingly aggressive thrust. 

“Dan,” she decreed, “either you cut 
out going to that pool room and quit 
talking to that Al Custer, or——” 

“Yes?” he demanded in 
panic. 

“Or’—she hesitated—“I will know 
that you don’t love me, and—and, Dan, 
[ couldn’t marry you if you didn’t love 
me,” 

With this ultimatum she got to her 
feet and went inside the house, perhaps 
to hide the threatening tears, leaving on 
the steps a very much troubled Dan 
Frayley. Slowly he got to his feet and 
walked homeward. On his way he 
again went over the plan which he had 
so carefully thought out. As he can- 
vassed the idea he was reassured in his 
own mind as to its soundness. And 
something told him that Al Custer was 
about to “feel him out.” 

“Nothing risk, nothing gain,” he 
quoted, coming to a final decision. 


sudden 


ITT. 


Al Custer, by various and subtle 
vays, had learned that Dan Frayley 
was discontented with his lot and dis 
satisfied with his treatment at the bank. 
This was as Custer wished. It was the 
evening after Dan’s scene with Mar- 
garet that Custer, sitting beside Dan in 
a chair at The Elite Billiard Parlor, 
leaned over and whispered: 

“Say, kid, how’d you like to gather 
in a little easy kale?” 


He watched Dan’s face closely and 
saw the youth’s eyes light with interest, 

“Tell you what you do,” went on 
Custer. “You mosey out sort of care- 
lesslike and saunter up to the Gleason 
Hotel. Room _ three-two-six. The 
door’s unlocked. I’ll be along in a cou- 
ple of minutes. We'll have a nice little 
talk. See?” 

Silently Dan nodded; it was a trib- 
ute, he thought, to his own percipience 
that the matter had worked out just 
as he had visualized it. Yawning care- 
lessly, he strolled out of the pool room 
to the street, doubled around the block, 
and reached the Gleason Hotel by the 
side entrance. The Gleason Hotel is 
one of those places whose popularity is 
partly due to the fact that it keeps a 
somewhat blind eye to the comings and 
goings of its guests. 

Dan mounted the stairway and had 
no trouble in finding Al Custer’s room. 
He had only a short while to wait. 
Custer directly followed him. 

“Well, kid,” said Custer, grinning, 
‘whatcha say t’ a little drink? I got 
a bottle of the old stuff. None of this 
here hair tonic they’re sellin’ in speak- 
easy joints for me!” 

‘Aw, I don’t mind,” replied Dan 
with quick restlessness. It didn’t seem 
quite logical for so desperate a charac- 
ter as he was about to become to re- 
fuse. 

Custer set out the bottle, and, pour- 
ing a generous drink, eyed Dan in ap- 
praising speculation. 

“Kid,” he began, “how far’d you be 
willin’ t’ go for a fat bale of the yellow 
stuff—if it was safe?” 

“How far?” Dan laughed. “Aw, 
bout as far’s from here to the moon— 
but not so far as—um—Joliet.” 

“T gotcha.” Custer nodded know- 
ingly. “You wanna play the game the 


’ 


way I plays it—safe!’ 
“Yep,” agreed Dan. 
“I had you sized up for a live one, 
kid,” pursued Custer. “Now, t’ get 
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I take it that the Cen- 


down t’ cases. 
tral Trust ain’t payin’ you more’n half 
the president’s salary, eh?” 


“Not more’n that,” agreed Dan. 
“Fighteen a week.” 

“A raw deal I calls that, kid; a plumb 
raw deal. That’s what I calls legal 
thievin’. An’ you’re kinda sore at the 
bank, I take it?” 

“As sore as a felon on a bookkeep- 
er’s thumb,” agreed Dan. 

“Humph!? grunted Custer. “Now 
see here, kid. I gotta have your word 
that what we says from now on is all 
under your hat. See?” 

“Sure.” 

“An’ if you an’ me can’t make a deal, 
an’ you ever squawk——” The glitter 
in Al Custer’s narrow eyes gave a dra- 
matic completion to the sentence that 
spoke more eloquently than words. 

“I won’t,” said Dan, nodding. “I’m 
not going to squeal. I’ve got my tongue 
well trained, Custer.” 

“I think you have, kid,” agreed Cus- 
ter. “You’ve got a good noodle on 
you. Now I’m gonna let you make a 
little guess as t’ the idear I’ve got in 
my bean.” 

Dan smiled wisely. 

“It don’t take no clairvoyant to read 
your thoughts, Custer,” he replied. 
“You've got some scheme doped out 
for me to let myself get robbed some 
nice rainy afternoon when I’m packing 
a bunch of coin downtown—and we 
split.” 

Al Custer nodded vigorously. 

“You’re a game kid,” he declared. 
“You’ve spieled the lay without ever 
stoppin’ fer breath. That’s the scheme, 
kid. It’s a pipe the way these banks 
lett you guys run around with their 
kale, 

“You've hit the nail on the head, too, 
when you speak of a rainy day. There 
won't be a lofta people on the street. 
I'll have a coupla fellers stashed in 
some alley, an’ when you passes by 
we'll pull you in, give you a rap on the 

4C—pbs 
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ivory—not rough, y’ know, but hard 
enough t’ make it look like the real 
goods in the holdup line—an’ then after 
the boys makes a get-away you raise 
a holler an’ slip the bulls the wrong de- 
scriptions. Course they'll razz you a bit 
down t’ headquarters, but I’ve got you 
sized up, an’ I’ve got you doped out 
as game. Besides, if y’ do squeal, kid, 
you wouldn’t be the first that’s been 
done pretty fer turnin’ a pal. Now the 
thing fer you t’ do it t’ slip me the tip 
when you’re gonna have a fat roll of the 
yellow stuff, an’ we'll frame the job. 
Ain’t there some day particular in the 
week— 

Dan raised his hand with an inter- 
rupting gesture. 

“T don’t know about that holdup 
stall,” he protested. “The cops are 
wise to that game.” 

“An’ I thought you was game!” ex- 
claimed Al Custer with a sneer. 

“So I am,” calmly replied Dan, “but 
I likewise ain’t a ninny. If I play this 
game I play it safe! Let me think a 
minute——” 

Dan tapped his fingers meditatively 
on the table as if in deep thought, but 
what he was about to say was not born 
of sudden inspiration; it had been 
thought out, detail by detail, a good 
while before he had been hanging about 
the Elite Billiard Parlor. 

“What we’ve got to do,” he said 
slowly, his frown clearing, “is to get 
something new. And I believe I’ve 
got it.” 

Custer waited with tolerant patience. 

“Tt’ll give us a chance to make a big 
haul,” pursued Dan. “Now, listen, 
You’ve heard of the Acme Refining 
Company? They’re a big outfit on the 
Desplaines Road, five miles out. They 
and 


pay twice a month, on the first 
the fifteenth. They bank with the Cen- 
tral Trust’s Desplaines branch. See? 


Twice a month the bank sends the pay 
roll out to the Acme Company by auto- 
mobile. I carry the grip. We ’most 
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always uses the cashier’s car, and it’s 
driven by the cashier’s chauffeur. 
That pay roll lately has been running 
around thirty thousand dollars.” 

“Thirty thousand!” gasped Al Cus- 
ter, his eyes glittering. “Y’ mean that 
you an’ that chauffeur run out there 
along the Desplaines Road, with that 
swamp on either side, with thirty thou- 
sand smackers? A pipe! Can this 
here chauffeur be fixed, kid?” 

“Nothing doing,” replied Dan. “He’s 
square. He'll have to be rapped over 
the head, but not too hard; he’s a good 
guy, Flétcher is. I won’t stand for you 
putting Fletcher off watch.” 

“A pipe!” exclaimed Custer again. 
“You an’ that chauffeur alone in a car 
with thirty thousand!” 

“But we ain’t alone, Custer,” hastily 
explained Dan Frayley. ‘“There’s a 
couple of cops in the back seat—with 
their hands right close to their gats.” 

Custer gave a snarl of disgust. 

“An’ y’ calls that a safe scheme!” he 
exclaimed angrily. “TI take it back what 
I says about you havin’ a good noodle 
on your shoulders. You're a_ plain, 
fourteen-carat nut—an’ [ ain’t gonna 
have nuttin’ t’ do with no squirrel food 
like you.” 

Dan grinned knowingly. 

“Not so fast, Custer,” he said, laugh- 
ing. “I haven't finished yet. I haven't 
even give you a hint of the plan yet. 
Kindly bend one of those cauliflower 
ears in this direction, and I'll give you 
a little lesson in—in originality.” 

Lowering his voice, Dan Frayley be- 
gan to talk, and as the scheme, which 
he had worked over in his mind with 
such elaborate detail, was presented in 
short, crisp sentences, Al Custer’s green 
slits of eyes glowed like emeralds in the 
sunlight. His hand shot across the nar- 
row table and pinned Dan’s arm in an 
enthusiastic clutch. 

“Kid,” he whispered 
“vou’re all there t’ the mustard. 
you've got brains!” 


hoarsely, 
Kid, 


Dan Frayley suppressed a smiles” 
there were a few things that he had 


not told Al Custer. 


IV. 

The day was made to order, Al Cus- 
ter told himself as he looked out at 
the rain swishing against the window, 
He glanced across the room at Charlie 
Stokes, whom he had selected to help 
him with the job. Custer trusted 
Stokes as much as he trusted any one 
—which was very little where thirty 
thousand dollars was concerned. But 
he had to have some one, and Stokes 
had played square heretofore. 

“We've even got the weather man 
framed,” Custer said, chuckling. “It’s 
most noon, Stokes; let’s be gettin’ 
dressed.” 

It was a bold piece of work that Cus 
ter was attempting, but he laid great 
store by the fact that Cherry Street is 
a long way from Desplaines; on the 
other side of the city, in fact. And 
there was the rain. 

The day before he had rented this 
room which was only four blocks from 
the Desplaines branch of the Central 
Trust Company. It was only a three 
minute walk. 

On the bed were spread out two 
police uniforms which Custer had pur 
chased from a costumer who made 4 
specialty of masquerade costumes. 

“Come on, Stokes. Let’s be gettin 
into these duds,” he commanded, and 
Stokes, a miser with his words, nodded 
silently. Quickly they dressed, and 
Custer saw to it that their discarded 
clothing—which, by way of precaution, 
he had purchased from a second-hand 
store several days before—contained 
nothing which might give a clew t 
their identity. 

Even the house where he had rented 
the room had been chosen with canny 
caution. The landlady was a half-blind 
old woman eking out a struggling & 
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istence; she would not be able to give 
the police any sort of adequate descrip- 
tion, even did the detectives happen 
on this particular trail. 

Dressed, Custer and 
their rubber ponchos over the uniforms. 
[he raincoats came nearly to their 
ankles. The uniform police caps—the 
badges of which had been forged by a 
metal worker who could be trusted to 
keep his mouth shut—they put under 
the coats. Both wore dark cloth caps 
which could be thrust into a_ pocket 
without occupying much space. 

Stokes hesitated for just a second. 

“Yy’ sure, Al,” he asked, “that you 
put it over right when y’ called the 
police station ?” 

“Sure,” declared Custer confidently. 
“It was easy ; they swallowed it awright. 
I just give ’em a ring an’ tells ’em it 
won't be necessary t’ send the regular 
guard t’ the Central Trust Company, 
fer the pay roll wasn’t goin’ out until 
to-morrow. I tells ’em it was an as- 
sistant cashier speakin’. There wasn’t 
nuttin’ suspicious about that.” 

“This sure was a grand lay y’ fig- 
gered out, Al,” said Stokes, and Custer 
smiled, not spoiling his pal’s belief that 
itwas himself rather than Dan Frayley 
who had worked out the scheme. 

They descended the stairs and made 
their way to the street. The rain had 
driven most pedestrians indoors, which 
Their hur- 


Stokes threw 


was as Custer desired it. 
tied walk to the bank was without in- 
cident. 

The Desplaines branch of the Cen- 


tral Trust Company was housed in a 
modest gray stone building on a con- 
spicuous corner: Adjoining it was a 
four-story office building with a stair- 
way leading to the upper floors. Ac- 
cording to previously planned details, 
Custer and Stokes stepped into _ this 
stairway just long enough to thrust the 
cloth caps into their pockets, take their 
uniform police caps with the bright, 
nickeled badges from under their coats, 
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and to emerge the next instant swing- 
ing clubs. 

Without even a feeling of nervous- 
ness Custer opened the door of the 
bank and stepped inside 

“The captain sent us,” he announced, 
addressing the man who stood behind 
the grilled window marked “cashier.” 
The cashier, whom Dan Frayley had 
told him was “Mr, Grayson,” nodded. 

“Just putting the money in 
satchel,” he replied briskly. “Bad day 
for the trip, eh?” 

Al Custer, after a second glance at 
the cashier, turned to the window with 
almost a start. Where had he seen that 
cashier before? And then he remem- 
bered! Some months ago he had acted 
as a lookout for “Dad” Carlson’s gam 
bling house; that was where he had 
seen Cashier Grayson. He kept his 
face averted, for it was barely possible 
that Grayson’s memory would be as 
good as his own—and the cashier would 
be suspicious of a patrolman who so 
recently had gambling-house 
lookout. He was thankful that Gray- 
son had not been a regular at Carlson’s 

Behind |the Custer could 


1 
+ 
tne 


been a 


partition 


see Dan Frayley struggling into his 
raincoat. 
“Here you are, Dan,” called Cashier 


Grayson, snapping shut the lock on the 


money satchel. “Fletcher’s got the car 


out in front, hasn’t he?” 
“Yes, Mr. Grayson; Fletcher’ 
ready,” replied Dan, grabbing 


satchel and emerging into the lobb 

Custer breathed a sigh of relief 
he opened the door for Dan to pass; 
his eyes dropped greedily to the satchel 
An hour or less and the fortune would 
be in his possession—the biggest hat 
he had ever made. 

Fletcher, the chauffeur, had the e: 
gine running, and Dan climbed int 
front seat him. Custer 
Stokes got into the 

The car rolled northward on its jour 
ney, Dan Frayley keeping up a sort of 


beside 


tonneau 
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bantering conversation with the driver; 
Custer admitted that the kid was nervy 
—showed no hint of excitement. For 
more than a mile the Desplaines Road 
had been built through a swamp in 
which the back water from the Des- 
plaines River stood in quiet pools. On 
either side was a thick growth of wil- 
lows. 

When the automobile reached this 
lonely spot Custer nudged Stokes in 
the ribs, and Stokes leaned forward, 
letting his arms slide over Fletcher’s 
shoulders, until they gripped the chauf- 
feur’s hands which rested lightly on the 
steering wheel. 

“Shut off the gas ’fore I bean you!” 
Stokes said between clenched teeth. 
Automatically Fletcher’s toe lifted 
from the throttle, and the engine died. 

“What kind of a darn joke is this?” 
the driver gasped out, struggling in 
Stokes’ embrace. “Let me loose, you 
fool!” 

“This ain’t no joke,” retorted Stokes, 
“Ouch!” The scream of pain came 
when Fletcher’s teeth clamped down on 
one of his fingers. “Slough him one, 
pal!” 

Custer, who was preparing to do this 
identical thing, anyhow, ‘brought the 
butt of his pistol down upon the chauf- 
feur’s head with a sharp whack, and 
Fletcher relaxed into a crumpled heap 
over the steering wheel. 

“You—you didn’t kill him!” gasped 
Dan in sudden alarm. 

“Naw,” retorted Custer. “That 
wasn’t nottin’ but a little love tap. 
He’ll wake up with a headache in a 
coupla hours, tha’s all. Come on, kid, 
as neat a job as you ever seen; hand 
over the swag.” 

Dan dragged the money satchel from 
between his legs. 

“Say,” he demanded, “how are we 


I get a 


, 


going to arrange the split? 

third, just like you said?” 
“Sure!” declared Custer with open 

sarcasm, “I makes a habit of doin’ that 


little thing. You look me up in Hong- 
kong or Manila or somewheres some 
of these days an’ I'll divvy with you.” 

“You—you’re going to double cross 
me!” wailed Dan. “You never did in- 
tend to split with me—and I worked 
it all out for you, too!” 

“What a fine bean he’s got,” Custer 
said with a wink at Stokes. “Says I 
never did have no notion of splittin’ 
with him. Now ain’t that the clever 
boy !” 

“Mebbe we better give him a thou- 
sand or so,” ventured Stokes. “He's 
liable t’ get sore an’ squeal.” 

“An’ do a stretch fer it,” scoffed 
Custer. “He will—not! That kid ain't 
yearnin’ fer no jails—not him.” 

“But—but give me _ something,’ 
pleaded Dan desperately. 

“T’ll give you a slam in the jaw if 
y’ don’t keep your trap shut,” growled 
Al Custer. “An’ let me tell you some- 
thin’. When the police asks you fer a 
description, you be darn sure that you 
crab it. See? That chauffeur’s gonna 
tell ’em, but he’ll have it all wrong, me 
with this gray wig on, and Stokes 
wearin’ them gold strips acrost his 
teeth, an’ his donkey ears pasted back 
like he has. But you give ’em a de- 
scription, an’ I’ll see you get croaked. 
Get me?” 

Dan began to plead, but Custer 
silenced him with a warning gesture. 

“We'll leave you the nice little leather 
satchel,” he jested, taking a knife from 
his pocket and slashing the side of the 
bag. His hand plunged through the 
hole and came forth with a fat bundle 
as Stokes watched him with greedy 
eyes. For a second Custer stared stu- 
pidly at the package in his hand. 

“What—what——”_—he__ gasped 
weakly. The package contained only 
blank strips of white paper! 

“Th’ kid’s double crossin’ us!” yelled 
Stokes, advancing menacingly. Custer 
let the worthless package fall to the 
rain-soaked roadway. 
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“Whatcha done with the kale?” he 
bellowed. 

“]—-I haven’t done anything with it,” 
stammered Dan Frayley. 
there any money?” 

“risk him, Stokes,” commanded 
Custer. “‘He’s got the dough stashed 
on him. He didn’t figger on us openin’ 
up the satchel.” 

Search of Dan’s person revealed the 
total sum of a ragged two-dollar bill 
and two buffalo nickels. 


““Ts—isn’t 


“l'll knock his block off,” raged 
Stokes, anger suddenly unlocking his 
unloquacious tongue. 


“Easy, pal; 
ter, “The kid 
was locked; he 
He ain’t got it. 

“Course he ain’t got it on him,” ad- 
mitted Stokes, “but where did it go? 
Search the chauffeur.” 

“That might be a good idea,” said 
Custer. “The bank might of done 
somethin’ like that—knowin’ that this 
Fletcher guy was on the square—but 
I'm guessin’ you won’t find it on him, 
just the same.” 

Search of the unconscious Fletcher’s 
clothing was as unavailing as that of 
Dan Frayley. 

‘That cinches it,” groaned Custer. 
“My hunch was right.” 

“What?” demanded Stokes. 

“That coin was never put in the bag,” 
reasoned Al Custer. “That cashier fel- 
ler got wise t’ me an’ stuffed paper in 
steal of money in the satchel—an’ that 
cashier’s gonna grab it himself. See? 
He knows we won’t dare squeal, an’ 
he’s gonna hand out a lotta talk about 
the stolen thirty thou’ an’ cop it him- 
self. See?” 

“We're stung!” groaned Stokes 
“You've said it, pal. The slickest lit- 


easy,” interposed Cus- 
ain’t got it. The bag 
couldn’t of got it open. 


” 


tle holdup scheme what was ever 
thought up gone blooey. There ain't 
nuttin’ t? do now but truss up this 
kid an’ leave him by the road here 


alongside the chauffeur,.and drive back 
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t’ where we c’n grab the first street 
car.” 

“Let’s be movin’,” urged Stokes anx- 
iously, “Don’t waste no time with this 
kid.” 
“Aw, we 
insisted Custer. 
nuttin’ 


gotta give him a show, pal,” 

t ain’t gonna get us 
hard fer him It 
Money or no 


makin’ it 
wasn’t kid’s fault. 
money, I’m gonna make it look like a 
real stick-up anyhow.” 

Dan Frayley offered no resistance as 
Custer, with a light piece of rope which 
he brought from his pocket, trussed 
him up. 

“T—Y wish you'd give me a little 
crack over the head, too, if you don’t 
mind,” suggested Dan 

“Anything to oblige; I 
knockin’ the stuffin’ outta 
anyhow,” said Custer, and he bounced 
the end of his pistol barrel on Dan’s 
The sight plowed a little ridge 


the 


feel like 
somebody, 


scalp 
I 


down over the temple, and a dark 
trickle began. The boy winced, but 


made no outcry. 

“Now you look like you’d put up a 
scrap,” “We're gonna 
carry you an’ this chauffeur feller over 
into them in’ don’t you get 
too chatty with the dicks, nei 


said Custer 


willows—an 


neither 


V. 


For an ambitious young man whiose 
carefully laid plans to annex to himself 
a third a_ thirty-thousand- 
dollar fortune had just miscarried Dan 
Frayley displayed a remarkably cheer- 
ful demeanor. As the receding pur of 
the automobile died in the distance, Dan 
chuckled and squirmed over the soggy 
ground to Fletcher’s side. Anxiously 
he let his own bound hands touch tho 
of the unconscious chauffeur; he sighed 


with relief found them 


interest in 


when he 


warm with life. 


More than an hour passed. During 
this time two automobiles went along 
the road, beyond the screen of tl 
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willows. Dan permitted them to pass 
without making an outcry. At last the 
dampness and the chill began to give 
him visions of pneumonia, and, when 
the sound of a third approaching motor 
came to his ears, he filled his lungs and 
let loose a mighty whoop. 

“Help! Help!” he cried. He kept 
up his shouting until the auto stopped 
and he heard voices from the roadway. 

“Here!” he cried. “Behind the wil- 
lows! Help!” 

Two men plunged through the un- 
derbrush to find one man unconscious 
and the other staring at them dazedly. 

“Robbed!” muttered Dan. “Robbed 
by two policemen—bank—Central Trust 
—lot of~ money—gone Oh, my 
head—oh, my head!” 

The two  automobilists carried 
Fletcher and Frayley to their car, ply- 
ing Dan with curiously eager questions. 
But Dan developed an incoherence that 
baffled all effort to get a connected story 
of what had happened. The rescuers 
did exactly what Dan had expected they 
would—they drove straight to the Des- 
plaines precinct police station. 

sy this time Fletcher had recovered 
and told what he knew, which was not 
much. Dan was led to the captain’s 
office, where he was plied with smelling 
salts and questions. 

Now it happened that Captain Hack- 
ett, in charge of the Desplaines pre- 
cinct, was an old headquarters man and 
extremely wise in the ways of crook- 
dom. He stared intently at Dan Fray- 
ley for some minutes and tugged at his 
gray mustache. 

“Shamming!” he said briefly. “The 
boy’s covering up. That little side 
swipe on the head isn’t anything. He’s 
holding out on us!” 

He ordered the others 
room and closed the door. 

“Look here, boy. Your name’s Fray- 
ley, I believe they said. I’m wise to 
your game, and I’m calling your bluff. 
The bank cashier’s coming in a few 


of the 


out 
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minutes, and before he gets here Ive" 


got a little proposition to make to you, - 


“The bank’s already offered a re 
ward of two thousand dollars. I want 
that reward. My guess is that you 
were in cahoots with those fake cops, 
and they handed you the double cross 
—left you flat. If they haven’t they 
will. Now the quicker we get the low- 
down on those two wise birds the easier 
will be our chances to grab them. You 
tell me what you know, and I'll speak 
a word to the bank people for you; 
probably I can get you off with a 
parole. Cut out that shamming and 
come across. Your bluff don’t go.” 

“Oh, my head!” moaned Dan Fray- 
ley. 

“Stubborn, are you?” shouted Cap- 
tain Hackett. “By the Lord Harry I'll 
give you a sure-enough headache, so I 
will!” 

And the captain’s big palm struck the 
side of Dan’s face with a force that 
almost rocked his head off his shoul- 
ders. The third degree had started. 
It isn’t a pleasant thing. Dan gritted 
his teeth and stuck to his play. 

At the end of fifteen minutes, how- 
ever, his determination was beginning 
to ebb. 

“Don’t—don’t hit me again,” he 
begged. “Is—is Cashier Grayson here? 
I'll talk to Mr. Grayson, but I won't 
talk to you!” 

Captain Hackett knew dogged deter- 
mination when he saw it; also Dan 
Frayley was very young, and he didn't 
dare go too far in what he considered 
justifiable cruelty. 

“All right,” said the captain, and he 
unlocked the door. 

When Cashier Grayson stepped into 
the room Dan Frayley rushed to him 
imploringly. 

“Please, Mr. Grayson,” he begged, 
“don’t let them torture me any more. 
This man is trying to make me tell him 
things so—so he can get the reward; 
there—there is a reward, isn’t there! 








What the Bank Messenger Planned 


“Yes, we have offered a reward of 
two thousand, but we are raising it to 
five. Look here, captain. Did you 
bruise up this messenger of ours this 
way?” 

“Sure I did,” said the captain. “He’s 
pretending he’s cuckoo. He knows 
something about this robbery, and I’ve 
been trying to make him talk. Thiat’s 


you know anything about it, 
Dan?” demanded the cashier. 

“I—I know where the money is, 
said Dan. 

“You do!” exclaimed Grayson ac- 
cusingly. “Then you admit that you 
were one of the robbers?” 

“No, sir,” replied Dan with spirit. 
“I only saved the money for you—for 
the bank. I—I can think all right 
now.” 

“I should say he could,” said Cap- 
tain Hackett, sneering. “Wonder what 
kind of cock-and-bull story he’s going 
to give us.” 

“Let him talk, captain,” urged Gray- 
son. 

“I—well, I got suspicious of those 
two policemen that went along to guard 
the money. I heard them whispering 
in the back of the car. I was afraid to 
say anything to Fletcher, and then I 
happened to look down at the bag and 
saw that Mr. Grayson hadn’t snapped 
the spring lock of the money satchel.” 

“| didn’t!” exclaimed Grayson, who 
was a most methodical man and 
shocked at this indictment of his care- 
lessness. “Why, I could have sworn 
that I locked it!” 

“Fletcher always watches the road 
when he drives,” went on Dan, “so he 
didn’t see me when I opened the satchel 
and took out the money and relocked 
the bag.” 

“You took out the money—you mean 
they didn’t get it?” demanded Grayson. 

“IT—I don’t think they got it,” replied 
Dan. “Did you find the car?” 


“Yes, we found it, out at the end 
of the car line, where they deserted 
a.” 

“The money is in the car,” said Dan. 
“In the leather pocket on the left-hand 
door, under some oiled rags. I figured 
they’d run off in the car, and then 
desert it. I didn’t think they’d look 
in the pocket when they discovered 
the bag was empty. That’s how I saved 
the money for the bank, Mr. Grayson, 
and then this—this brute here beat me 
up for it.” 

Captain Hackett sank weakly into his 
chair. 

“The—the clever little liar!” he 
sputtered. “I tell you the kid was in 
on it; he tried to get away with it!” 

“Silence!” snapped the bank official. 
“This lad is a hero, and you're trying 
to make him out a criminal. 

“Come, Dan. I don’t think they'll 
want to hold you. The bank car is out 
in front of the police station here. 
Let’s take a look for that money, and 
if we find it you'll get the reward.” 

Dan trembled with a vague fear. 
What if Custer had found the money 
after all? But Cashier Grayson reached 
into the leather pocket and drew forth 
the yellow packets of bills. He patted 
Dan on the shoulder. 

“Danny,” he said, using the affection- 
ate derivative, “you're a bright lad, and 
I guess we've been overlooking a good 
bet keeping you a messenger. We'll 
have to put you in one of the cages. 
You’ve proven you’re honest, and that 
goes a long way in a bank. You'll 
get the reward to-morrow.” 


As Dan Frayley sank down into a 
cross seat on the open trolley that would 
take him home, he rubbed the swollen 
eye and gingerly felt a pufted 
The rain had stopped, and he settled 


cheek. 
himself for a comfortable ride. Pres- 
ently he knelt over and extracted from 
his shoe top a tiny key—the key which 


i 
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had unlocked the money satchel, and 
which he had managed to make him- 
self from a wax impression. 

“It worked!” he muttered. “That 
was an easy price to pay for five thou- 
sand dollars and promotion.” 

Dan raised his arm to toss the key 
over the inside rail of the car, to rid 
himself of the last proof of his guilt— 
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then a big, hairy hand shot over his 
shoulder and grabbed his wrist. 

“So that was the way of it?” hissed 
the voice of Captain Hackett. “J 
thought you’d bear followin’, you dirty, 
sneakin’ little crook. Come on, let’s 
have the key to this business,” 

And Hackett jerked the wilted Dan 
back to the seat beside him. 


FORGER RAN WELL 


OT often does a crook lead a detective such a strenuous race as Alfred 
Schreiber, a former Berlin post-office official, led a German sleuth recently. 
Schreiber was wanted for defrauding the post office out of several hundred 
thousand marks by forging postal money orders. He had just left a cigar store 
with several packages of cigars obtained with forged money orders, when a 
detective began to trail him. 

Realizing that he was followed Schreiber jumped onto a passing tramcar. 
When he found that the detective also had boarded the car Schreiber jumped 
off, although the vehicle was going at full speed. He ran into a railroad station. 
There the detective lost him in the crowd for a time, but caught sight of him 
again just as he was boarding a train that was leaving. 

The detective managed to swing onto the last carriage of the train and 
traveled to the next stop, where Schreiber jumped off, swung onto the footboard 
of a train moving in the opposite direction, and entered a compartment. After 
a hard chase the detective caught this train, also, and by moving along the foot- 
board managed to reach Schreiber’s compartment. A fight ensued when the 
crook tried to push his pursuer off the train. But when the detective drew his 


revolver the forger surrendered. 
Rae, 


JUDGE FINED FOR KEEPING SILENCE 


FOR refusing to reveal the story that a child had told him Judge Ben S. Lind- 
sey, of the Denver juvenile court, was fined five hundred dollars by the 
West Side criminal court of the same city five years ago. The judge contested 
the payment of the fine and carried the case to higher courts, but the final de- 
cision was against him, and he paid five hundred dollars and costs recently to 
the clerk of the West Side court. 

“While I think it unfair to be compelled to pay a fine in this case, in which 
I refused to betray the confidence of a child,” says Judge Lindsey, “I have no 
regrets for the long fight I have made to vindicate the principle involved, even 
if technically, by an absurd rule of law, under which the courts compel such 
betrayal. I am sure I have demonstrated that in actual practice the courts are 
wrong. It is decidedly in the interest of justice that such confidence as is re 
posed in me by the wards of my court should be respected.” 

Judge Lindsey had refused to divulge what Neal Wright, fourteen years 
old, had told him about the murder of the boy’s father. Wright’s mother was 
tried for the murder and was acquitted. 








Judy the Torch 


KArthur Preston fankins 


Author of ‘*The Carved Trail,’’ 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Wie N Mary Chambers, alias Fay Gamble, disappears with a costly string of pearls, Homer Jen 

nings, a crooked San Francisco millionaire, retains Christopher Horn of the Wentworth De- 
tective Agency to find the necklace. The pearls had been left by the wife of Jennings to her sister 
Anice Manson, who was to have received them on her majority. 

In a Sunday newspaper Anice sees a picture of the Chambers woman, described as “Judy the 
Torch,” queen of tramps, in a hobo camp. Around her neck is the string of pearls. Anice decides 
to go on the road as a woman tramp and recover her necklace. Horn decides to follow Anice as a 
protector. When Horn follows Anice as far as Etall, he finds he is shadowed by a Keystone man, 
sent by the trust company, to whose care the pearls had been intrusted. Horn ties John Elburn, the 
Keystone man, to a tree and boards an eastbound freight on which Anice ts traveling. 

Hughes Cumberland, the Keystone chief, then sends Elburn to New Orleans, where, he concludes, 
the hobo camp of the newspaper picture is located. Jennings decides to go to New Orleans and 
organize with Judy a criminal band. Jennings and Elburn confer in the Southern city,and Efburn 
takes Jennings to Exchange Alley, where they locate The Golden Ladder, a rendezvous for tramps 
and criminals, Judy the Torch and ‘“Marble-neck’’ Rodgers are the proprietors of the place, and 
Dicky, “The Shark,” is their bartender. Jennings goes a second time to the place alone, and Judy 
gives him a knock-out drink, The next day he unfolds his plan of a criminal organization to the 
queen of tramps, 

In the meantime Anice arrives as far as Colorado, Horn, unknown to her, smoothing the way for 
ber. After a night’s rest in a hotel she climbs into a refrigerator car to continue her journey. 
At the next station the car is filled with Ice, and Anice faints In her prison. Horn in the meantime is 
watching for her at the ice station, where the refrigerators are filled. 


CHAPTER XXII. Together the two started along the 
running board of the car to rejoin their 
crew; but, with a sudden stab of fear 
at his heart, Christopher darted after 
them, leaped to the top of the car and 
grasped a sleeve of the hindmost man, 
“What was that you said about hearing 


“A BAD ONE.” 


HE detective was among the 
last to leave the car contain- 
ing the ice which had replen- 
ished the box of the refriger- 
ator car in which Anice Manson la : ee a9 

is . Y a kid yelling? Where? 
buried. ge ae ; 

, : Sounded to me like it was down in 
Horn was looking about to locate the in ie foe sie sited” was the 
boss and the railroad detective, with oe ee ee eee ees ee ee 
the id £ sli eee ’ ki man’s reply. ‘We looked in with a 
€ idea of slipping away an¢ H , 

1] 4 “ee rf ae ois hel ae | lantern, though, and couldn’t see any 
OOd nis e@SCéz oe - 4g - ) in , ’ a Pee 
B00 alee © fingered denn“: one. When’d you go to work icin’, 
and was just about to lower himself lack ?” 
from the platform of the icing station ~ ; 
and dart between two cars of the ice 
train when the diminished roar made 
it possible for him to overhear the two 
men who were now closing the lids. 
“By golly, I still believe I heard a : ; ss m 
kid yellin’!” said one of them Horn stood stock-still and allowed 
“Aw. it was somebody ’way off.” re- them to depart without further ques- 

d . Was 30 ) ) a) ’ R : 1; 
turned his companion. “You can’t tell toning. Only he had reason to believe 
where a sound’s comin’ from when the _ that the iceman’s hearing had not been 
ice is shootin’ in.” at fault. 





“Just now,” Horn replied. “You’re 
sure you heard some one cry out?” 

“J was, but this guy says I didn't. 
Sounded thin and squeaky, kinda, like 
a kid or a woman.” 
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Could it be possible that Anice had 
in some way hidden herself in that 
refrigerator car? The position of this 
car in the train was about where he 
had seen the flutter of her silk skirt. 
He had heard of boys crawling through 
from the ice box of a refrigerator car 
to the freight compartment, but of 
course the car would have to be empty. 
Anyway, he must investigate as quickly 
as possible. Perhaps this car was not 
entirely filled with fruit, carried a short 
load, though he doubted this. 

He saw a lantern swinging toward 
him, and leaped from the train to the 
platform, dodging quickly into an ice 
car. He waited until the hurrying 
footsteps of the boss had passed, then 
peered out. 

Anything that he could do here at 
the icing station would cause complica- 
tions which would be difficult to un- 
tangle. If by any remote chance Anice 
Manson was down under the ice he 
dared not help her out and invite a 
curious, staring mob of nen to witness 
her rescue. He would have to wait 
until the train was in motion again. 
But then, he reasoned, he could not 
make her hear him if she was there, 
because of the noise of the train’s flight. 

The lantern was now bobbing away 
toward the head end. Swiftly Chris- 
topher ran across the platform and 
lifted a lid of the ice box. 

“Is anybody down in 
shouted. 

There was no reply. Dully from-the 
distance came the crash ‘of ice, for 
Horn’s crew had passed a number of 
near-by cars already filled, and now all 
of the crews were working far away. 

“Is anybody down in there?” he de- 
manded again. 

Still no answer. 
and heaved a sigh. 
there,” he argued. 

\gain a lantern was coming toward 
him through the night, and he was 
forced to dodge across the platform 


there?” he 


Horn straightened 
“She couldn’t be in 


and remain in hiding until the bearer 
of it had passed. 

Then once more he ran. out and 
across to the fruiter, and this time he 
pounded with a peavey against the side 
of the car, near the ice box. Blow 
after blow he struck and listened fora 
response. None came at once, how- 
ever, and he was about to give it up 
when suddenly through the thick wall 
came a muffled scream. 

Beads of perspiration sprang out on 
Horn’s forehead. The girl was in 
there, down under the ice! How she 
had got there he did not know nor care, 
He sprang to the top once more and 
hurled back a lid. Just then came the 
short cry of the whistle, and the train 
was on its way again. 

Once more Horn was delayed in his 
work of rescue. He went down the 
ladder and stepped to the bumpers be- 
tween two cars. Flattening himself 
there, he attempted to ride through the 
lighted town unseen. 

As his car passed the lighted freight 
depot, the train still moving: slowly, the 
“hostile bull” spied him and darted at , 
him. 

This was no time for argument and 
explanation. Horn believed that Anice 
Manson, down under the ice and un- 
able to move, was being frozen to 
death, Maybe a cake of ice had struck 
her and knocked her senseless, so that 
she could not reveal her plight. 

He leaped up the ladder and ran 
forward along the running boards, 
thoughtfully counting the cars in case 
the detective, if he climbed onto the 
top, should close the ice-box lid and 
make it impossible to find the right caf 
again. Glancing back, he saw that the 
detective had boarded the train a few 
cars behind and was running swiftly 
after him, shouting at the top of his 
voice for him to halt. 

Horn ran on, plahning to delude his 
pursuer into the belief that his praise 
worthy efforts had chased him from 
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the train. With this in mind he re- 
doubled his speed, and, when he was 
nearing the head end, he clambered 
down and swung to the ground. 

The train’s speed was gaining now. 
Horn darted into the shadow of a shed 
along the track to fool his pursuer, but 
did not remain there. Instead he ran 
toward the rear of the train in the 
shadow of some trees, leaped across the 
tracks once more, and boarded the 
fruiter a few cars ahead of the caboose. 

Clambering hastily to the top, he 
cursed as he saw that his ruse had 
failed. The tramp hound was still up 
there and hastening along the running 
boards toward the hind end. 

There was no time to be wasted. 
Terror alone might work havoc with 
the reason of the imprisoned girl, if 
Horn could not reach her soon and call 
encouragement to her. Running with 


all his might, he reached her car ahead 
of the detective, having recognized it 
by the lid that still lay back. 

At the top of his voice he shouted 


down through the ice: “I know you’re 
there! I'll reach you in a little! Keep 
up your courage!” 

A faint, shrill voice answered him, 
and then the big detective panted to 
Horn’s side, his torch flashing in Horn’s 
eyes and his night stick drawn back. 
“I thought you was stallin’ back there 
at the icin’ station! Slide off, or I'll 
knock you into the middle o’ next 
week !” 

Horn straightened to his feet, drew 
back as if in fear and alarm, and then 
in one bound reached the big fellow 
and prodded his ribs with an auto- 
matic. 

“Drop it!” he said viciously. 

“Say!” exclaimed the officer as the 
barrel of the automatic rammed him. 
“A bad one, eh? I'll “ 

A stinging uppercut bit off his threat, 
and he dropped like a felled steer. Horn 
sprang upon him, tossed the night stick 
Over the edge of the car, and searched 


hima for a weapon. He found one and 
pocketed it. The man groaned, and 
Horn’s knee ceased its crushing pres- 
sure on his chest. 

He grabbed the flash light as it 
started to roll from the top and played 
it over the face of the temporarily 
stunned man. He shook him. 

“I got your gun!” he shouted. “See 
this?” He flashed his badge. “Now 
get up and help me throw ice out of 
this box. I'll tell you why when we're 
through. And if you don’t I'll kill 
you.” 

“Le’me up!” 

“Will you help me empty the ice 
box?” 

“Help you empty anything! 
up!” 

“Then watch your step, old-timer, 
I’m full of business when I once get 
started. Get in on top of that ice and 
make shovels out of your hands. 
There’s a person down in there freezing 
to death!” 


Le’me 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BOONE, “THE PILL.” 
ARTLY because he was convinced 
that Horn actually was a detec- 
tive and partly because Horn handled 
his automatic and his fists in such a 
businesslike manner, the railroad sleuth 
went to work with a will. He and 
Horn rapidly strewed the right of way 
with lumps of ice, since there was no 
way of keeping them on top of the 
car to be replaced in the box after the 
girl had been rescued, 

While they labored Horn told sketch- 
ily what it was all about and arranged 
for the railroad detective to take care 
of Anice when they had dragged her 
from her icy prison. They worked rap- 
idly in order to release her before the 
train had reached its next stopping 
place. 

Now and then they stopped and made 
futile efforts to warm hands that ached 
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from the cold. At such intervals the 
railroad detective would shout down to 
the imprisoned girl. Always they heard 
her answering shout, but it seemed to 
Horn that her voice was hoarse and 
filled with terror. 

At last they reached the bottom of 
the box on the side where the girl had 
crawled in. Horn flattened himself on 
the wet zinc and reached in through the 
opening to catch a pair of icy wrists 
in his hands. The girl was almost un- 
conscious when he dragged her out, and 
in the ice box she fainted in his arms. 

The railroad detective climbed out, 
and Horn lifted the chilled girl up 
to him. When he had scrambled after 
her the two men slipped out of their 
coats and wrapped them about her, 
while Horn vigorously rubbed her cold 
wrists. 

They worked over the unconscious 
victim of her own ingenuity until the 
train Stopped at the next town. Here 
they down from hand to 
hand to the ground, and Horn gathered 
her in his arms and ran toward a little 
hotel that his companion pointed out. 
The railroad man hurried for a doctor. 

Before very long brandy was being 
forced between Anice’s lips, while the 
medical man bent gravely over her. 
Then he ordered Horn and the other 
detective out of the room, assuring 
them that, with proper treatment, the 
girl would be little the worse for her ex- 
perience. 

Horn cast one look at the pretty, pal- 
lid face, and deposited on a chair the 
little oil-cloth-wrapped bundle in 
which fortunately the flaming wig was 
hidden, and passed through the door. 

“Tust tell her, doce’ he said, looking 
back in, “that a couple of railroad men 
dug her out.” 

The doctor nodded, and then a nurse, 
whom he had sent for, came, hurrying 
along the hall, and the door was closed 
between Horn and _ his 
troublesome charge 


passed her 


Christopher 


In the hotel office he thanked the 
railroad detective for his help and apok 
ogized for his rough treatment of him, 
The , man took it good-naturedly 
enough, but was disappointed when 
Horn refused to go into details about 
the tramp girl. He returned to his 
own town on a local passenger train, 

An hour after he had left the doctor 
came through the office, and Horg 
sprang up and stopped him. 

“Oh, she'll be all right now,” was his 
encouraging report. “But she couldn't 
have stood much more of it.” 

Then he began to ask questions, and 
again Horn was hard pressed to keep 
his secret. He asked the amount of 
the doctor’s fee, including the services 
of the nurse, and paid half of it. 

“When she asks how much it is,” 
he said, “just- collect the other half 
from her. Make her think she’s pay- 
ing the whole bill. She’s conscious, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, very much so. She's 
rather a lively young person when she’s 
thawed out.” 

“What did she say when you told 
her that two railroad men had found 
her and dug her out?” asked Horn. 

“She said: ‘I believe I’m the luckiest 
person alive!’”’ answered the doctor. 

Night had fallen before the tramp 
girl left the little hotel, somewhat 
shaken by the ditcome of her last ex- 
ploit. Under cover of darkness she 
sought the railroad yards again, the 
watchful eyes of Horn upon her, Be 
fore nine o'clock she crawled into am 
empty box car of an eastbound freight, 
and once again Christopher sought 4 
member of the crew and made sure 
that her passage would be a “lucky” 
one. He rode outside, three cars be 
hind the one that she had chosen. 

This jump and several shorter ones 
landed them on the plains of western 
Kansas. More frequently now Chris 
topher Horn encountered tramps who, 
if they had not seen the fictitious Judy 
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-the Torch, had seen the monaker trail 
that she was leaving behind her. Anice 
had been diligent in her carving and 
painting with the water colors. 

In fact she was depending more on 
her monakers to advertise her presence 
on the road than on her appearances 
in hobo camps. 

Only infrequently did she take the 
hazard of invading jungle camps and 
gatherings of tramps. Quite well she 
knew the danger to a young, unpro- 
tected girl that lay in the practice of 
such bold tactics. Only when hobos 
were gathered together, close to the 
protection offered by some town, did 
she essay such an invasion. Never did 
she ride with them in box cars, and 
several times she had been at her wits’ 
end to avoid so doing. She depended 
almost solely on her monaker trail and 
an occasional glimpse of her flaming 
wig and imitation pearls to start the 
story along the line that the notorious 
Judy the Torch was traveling east from 
the Pacific coast. The direction given 
and the dates that accompanied the 
monakers told this. 

Many were the stories of meetings 
with her that the tramps told Horn. 
While he kept a straight face he knew 
that they were all pure fabrications. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is exaggeration 
more prevalent than in trampdom. A 
story once started will increase in im- 
aginative twists and turns, each new 
tongue adding fresh elaborations until 
it becomes a truly remarkable tale. 

With ever-increasing fame, the apoc- 
typhal queen of tramps leisurely 
crossed western Kansas, constantly 
watched over and guarded by the tire- 
less Horn. And then one day Horn 
heard from the lips of a westbound 
yegg the words that he had been half 
dreading, half hoping for. 

The two met in a jungle camp on the 
Arkansas River, not far from Wichita. 
Anice was asleep in a hotel after a 
long night’s ride. Horn was utilizing 


his freedom to pass about among the 
hebos in the hope of hearing something 
new about the impression that the girl 
Was creating in trampdom. 

Strolling along the railroad, away 
from the town where Anice slept, he 
saw a lone tramp in camp down ih the 
river bottom, The tramp was evidently 
“boiling up.’ From a piece of heavy 
twine, stretched between two trees, 
hung a drying shirt and underwear. 
The yegg was humped over his fire 
now, cooking in smoke-blackened cans, 
barefooted and dressed only in coat and 
trousers. 

He proved to be an old-timer, and 
his face was tanned and scarred. But 
a carefully whetted pocketknife, a piece 
of soap stolen from the washroom of 
some saloon, and shaving brush, made 
by fraying one end of a four-inch- 
length of new rope, had given him a 
shave. He was blind in one eye, and 
his iron-gray head was bulletlike and 
knotty. 

He snarled his disapprobation of 
Horn’s invasion of his privacy, and for 
a long time refused to be communica- 
tive. But Horn, who had been fortu- 
nate in finding a blind pig, back along 
the line, had a bottle on his hip, to be 
used in just such an emergency as 
this. When he produced it the single 
eye of the tramp blazed his desire. 
After the third drink he was talking 
fluently. 

“So youse’ve seen dis jane, have 
youse?” he said. “Well, I ain’t lamped 
her yet, but I’m lookin’ for her. I 
been hearin’ a lotta tales about her, but 
dere’s sumpin phony about dat moll. 

“Lissen here, Jack; youse’re a good 
plug, an’ I don’ mind tellin’ youse dat 
I know Judy de Torch personally. I 
been in her dump a lotta times in de 
big molasses town. I know her side 
kick, ‘Marble-neck’ Rogers, Can't tell 
me nuttin’ about De Torch, Jack; I 
savvy wot I’m talkin’ about! 

“An’ lissen! I’m givin’ it to youse 
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straight, ol’-timer! Judy de Torch ain’t 
on dis line a-tall. I see her in N’ Or- 
leans not t’ree weeks ago, in her dump, 
De Golden Ladder. If she ain’t dere 
now she ain’t far from dere. She ain’t 
ramblin’ across no Utah an’ Colorado 
an’ Kansas. De jane dese guys ’a’ been 
tellin’ me about is phony. No foolin’! 
I know wot I’m talkin’ about!” 

It certainly was time for another 
drink, and Christopher diplomatically 
tendered the bottle again. ‘Wot about 
dis Judy de Torch?” he asked, assum- 
ing the tramp dialect, a feat which 
played a great part in making his rdle 
of a tramp detective so successful. 

“Wot d’youse mean wot about her?” 

“Were does she get dis big stuff 
about bein’ de queen o’ de tramps?” 

“Oh, dat! W’y she just calls her- 
self dat. It’s to get de jack, see? She’s 
a wise flapper, dis Judy de Torch. She 
plays up to de bums and makes out 
like she’s a kind of a nut dat can’t stay 
wid de glad rags and the w’ite lights, 
but’s gotta get out and hit de rough 
stuff now and den, just fer ole time’s 
sake. See? It’s a stall, get me? Just 
like a pollytishun gettin’ out and shakin’ 
hands with de hicks and eatin’ corn on 
de cob wid ’em in his shoit sleeves and 
kissin’ de babies. Get me, Jack? It’s 
a stall. Marble-neck Rogers wised me 
to de deal. Him and me know each 
udder dese many years. But I hadn’t 
oughta be springin’ it, I guess.” 

“W’y’s she stallin’?’ Horn asked. 
“Wot’s de big idear?” 

“Tack! Jack! Dat’s de idear. She 
makes dis big play an’ it makes her 
solid wid de bums. Winters all de ol’- 
timers make it fer Molasses Town, 
t’ousan’s of ’em, Jack. Youse savvy 
dat. An’, believe me, dey spend dere 
jack in De Golden Ladder, all on ac- 
count 0’ dis big play o’ Judy de Torch’s. 
See? T’ll say dey do!” 

“Ts she crooked?” was Horn’s next 
question. 

“Wot crooked ? 


d’youse mean, 


Course she’s crooked! Show me de 


jane dat ain’t.” 

Which led Horn to the surmise that 
Boone, “The Pill,” as this tramp was 
known, was something of a misogynist, 

“I was readin’ about her in 2 Sunday 
poiper not long back,”’ Horn continued, 
“It said in dat poiper dat Judy de 
Torch was a crook an’ was gettin’ de 
hobos togedder to organize wot dey cail 
a criminal ring.” 

“Aw, dat’s all bunk!” replied Boone, 
“I see dat yarn meself. Some dope 
head t’o’t dat up just before his pipe 
went out. Dese here writers gi’me a 
pain, anyway., Dey all hit de hop, no 
foolin’! Dat jane’s got jack, lots of 
it. An’ De Golden Ladder’s makin’ 
more ever’ day. She don’t need to tan- 
gle up wid John Law to line her kick!” 

“Wot does she do, den, w’en she 
blows into a jungle camp w’ere dere’s 
a lotta yeggs?” 

“Just mixes wid ’em an’ makes her- 
self strong, dat’s all. She’s a actress, 
see? Makes out like she’s jazzed up 
wid de big idear dat she’s a born bum 
an’ can’t keep away from the life, 
dough she likes good clothes an’ all dat 
stuff, too. Wot’s dat yarn I hear about 
once w’ere it said a guy was one kind 
of a plug one day an’ anudder kind of 
a plug next day?” 

‘Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde?” sug- 
gested Horn. 

“Dat’s de yarn! Did youse read dat, 
Jack? Say, anyt’ing left in dat bottle? 
T’anks, ol’-timer! Dat’s de tale, all 
right. Well, dat’s de kind o’ stuff Judy 
de Torch pulls on de bums. Get me? 
An’ she makes it stick. I wish I had 
de coin she’s grabbed off in de last two 
years! No foolin’!” 

“She owns De Golden Ladder?” 

“T’'ll tell de cock-eyed worl’ she does! 
It’s a mint, too, Jack.” 

Horn lapsed into thoughtful silence, 
forgetting the bottle, and Boone made 
the most of his companion’s abstrace 
tion. 
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“An’ I’m tellin’ youse right now,” he 
broke in on Horn’s reverie, ‘dat de jane 
dat’s makin’ it t’rough dis country is 
stealin’ Judy de Torch’s stuff. From 
wot dem dat’s saw her tells me dis 
flapper ain’t big enough fer Judy. 
She’s a looker, dey say, just like Judy 
de Torch is, but she’s too young and 
too little. I’ve seen her monaker twict, 
now; an’ lissen here: dis fake Judy 
don’t make de monaker as big as Judy 
de Torch does. See? W’y, I seen 
Judy de Torch’s monaker a hundred 
times. Can’t tell me nuttin’ about 
Judy de Torch!” 

The tramp lapsed into silence while 
he elevated the bottle again and tilted 
back his head. The fiery liquor worked 
fast, and, after a minute’s moody re- 
flection, he leaned toward Horn. 

“Lissen, Jack!” he said in a husky 
undertone. ‘‘Youse look like a good 
plug an’ an ol’-timer. Derefore I’m 
goin’ to slip youse sumpin dat youse 
wanta keep under yer hat: Judy de 
Torch hoid about dis dame not so many 
moons ago, an’ she went straight up 
inde air. I was in De Golden Ladder 
wen Bung de B-B blows in an’ spills 
it about de new monakers in Utah and 
Colorado, an’ about wot de bums are 
tellin’. Judy de Torch gets onto it 
tight away dat some moll is tryin’ to 
steal her stuff, an’ she goes offen her 
nut. 

“Den lissen, Jack: Marble-neck 
Rogers he gets me, ’cause him an’ me’s 
ol’ side kicks, an’ him an’ me and Judy 
de Torch has a big talk, see? An’ Judy 
de Torch slips me a piece o’ jack an’ 
tells me to beat it up in here an’ see 
wot kind of a performance dis jane is 
tryin’ to put on. Get me? 

“So I’m moochin’ aroun’ lookin’ fer 
dis moll. I ain’t sayin’ nuttin’ to no- 
body, see? I’m just keepin’ me mout’ 
shut an’ lookin’ to get dis Judy Number 
Tw iy 

“An’ wot’ll youse do if youse get 
her?” asked Horn. 
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“Ne’ mind wot I'll do, Jack! Ne’ 
mind! But one t’ing—I got jack to 
send a wire to Judy at De Golden Lad- 
der in N’ Orleans, and dat’s wot Judy 
said fer me to do. Den lissen: If de 
yarn dat Bung de B-B spilled was 
straight, an’ if dis jane is really gettin’ 
away wid makin’ out like she’s de one 
an’ original Judy de Torch, dere’s goin’ 
to be sumpin doin’. Take it from me, 
Jack! No foolin’!” 

“T don’t s’pose dis big Judy de Torch 
would beat it out here an’ mix it wid dis 
udder one, would she?” asked Horn. 

“Wouldn’t she?” demanded The Pill. 
“Wouldn’t she? Say, Jack, youse don’t 
know Judy de Torch! B’lieve me, ol’- 
timer, de bums’ll have sumpin to talk 
about around de camp fires w’en Judy 
de Torch goes out after a goil dat’s 
stealin’ her stuff!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PRELIMINARIES. 
WHILE Christopher Horn and the 


girl who was creating such a sen- 
sation in trampdom by impersonating 
the notorious Judy the Torch were 
crossing the State of Colorado, Mr. 
Homer Jennings was entering into the 
realization of his dreams in New Or- 
leans. 

He had taken up his abode in the St. 
Andrew Hotel again. There, and in 
the private rooms of The Golden Lad- 
der, were held many secret conferences 
between him and Judy the Torch and 
her faithful lieutenant. Frequently he 
wondered what had become of John 
Elburn, the Keystone detective whom 
Judy had ordered shanghaied, won- 
dered, but worried not at all. Elburn’s 
fate was no concern of his. Whatever 
it might have been, he had paid the 
Keystone for their services. He was 
only too glad to be rid of Elburn, now 
that the detective had served his pur- 
pose and was no longer useful! to him. 

Plans for a stupendous criminal or- 
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ganization were in full swing, and Jen- 
nings was rubbing his thin hands with 
anticipation during the greater part of 
his waking hours. In his sleep he 
dreamed that his was the controlling 
genius that directed the obscure activi- 
ties of thousands of criminally inclined 
satellites throughout the United States. 
His was the fortune that was to furnish 
bail for his workmen when they found 
themselves in the grip of the law. Ex- 
pert lawyers would be at his command 
to plead for and free his operatives so 
that they could continue their well- 
planned raids on organized society and 
the wealth that it had accumulated. 

\lready Jennings had met one of 
these legal gentlemen, an old man 
nanted Herbert Blankenhorn, who had 
expressed himself as willing to give 
over his rather extensive practice and 
devote all of his time to the organizing 
of legal talent to further the grand 
scheme. Blankenhorn went so far as 
to relinquish fine offices in a big busi- 
ness block and settle in a tiny room 
above The Golden Ladder. There con 
ferences were occasionally held among 
the four.- Had Jennings known that 
Blankenhorn already had been occupy- 
ing that miserable office prior to his 
arrival in New Orleans, that his neat 
suit had been bought with money ad- 
vanced by Judy, that he never had occu- 
pied fine offices uptown—but then Jen- 
nings did not know this: Judy the 
Torch was very skillful in matters of 
this kind. 

Jennings had no idea where the girl 
of the flaming hair lived when not in 
The Golden Ladder. She had prevailed 
upon him to be taken blindfolded from 
her suite at night, and he had no idea 
that, in the midst of the trip, the great 
lawyer, who had been persuaded to join 
the criminal ring, had looked upon him 
in that same small room. 

Jennings met Judy in Blankenhorn’s 
office in The Golden Ladder, or in his 
suite at the St. Andrew. He still kept 


the bell boy No. 6 in his secret em 
ploy, and it was not difficult for Judy 
and Marble-neck to invade the preten- 
tious hotel via the servants’ obscure 
entrance 

The old man liked all this. He rey- 
eled in the stealthy comings and goings, 
the secret conferences, the weird con- 
trast between the quiet and refinement 
of the St. Andrew and the boisterous 
atmosphere of The Golden Ladder with. 
its slinking derelicts, drug addicts, and 
petty thieves. This was life! At last 
he was beginning to live! The Went- 
worth Agency and the rest of the world 
could go hang for all he cared! 

Just the same the Keystone Agency's 
repeated failures to get in touch with 
the man whom they had sent to New 
Orleans to locate Mary Chambers was 
causing some consternation in San 
Francisco. Also the American-Asiatic 
Trust Company, when Mary Chambers 
had failed to present herself with her 
charge at the end of the mouth, as 
the court had stipulated, was consider- 
ably worried. Repeatedly they called 
up Homer Jennings to find out what he 
knew about this discrepancy on the part 
of the charming Mary Chambers, but 
continued to hear from Jennings’ sec- 
retary that his employer was still out 
of the city. Finally the direct question 
was put to the secretary: ‘Where is he?” 
And, when told that Jennings was im 
New Orleans and had wired that he 
could not say when he should return 
to San Francisco, the fiduciaries began 
to worry more and more. Where was 
Miss Mary Chambers? The secretary 
knew nothing whatever about Miss 
Chambers, but they might wire Mr. 
Jennings at the St. Andrew Hotel in 
New Orleans 

This was done, but no reply was fe 
eived. A second message brought no 
reply. Then it was that the trust com 
pany called in Hughes Cumberland, 
head of the Keystone Detective Agency. 
Highly suspicious of the old man, Cum- 
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berland promptly dispatched another 
operative to New Orleans to locate Jen- 
nings and Elburn and find out what had 
happened. 

To Homer Jennings’ surprise and 
confusion this man called upon him 
one afternoon in the St. Andrew. But 
the pseudo master criminal soon found 
a way to rid himself of the new pesti- 
lence. He put off making direct an- 
swers to the operative’s questions until 
that night. After darkness had fallen 
he took him into the unsavory district 
adjacent to The Golden Ladder. There 
thugs, already arranged for, fell upon 
the unsuspecting sleuth, and within 
forty-eight hours he was bound for 
South Africa in a windjammer. 

Homer Jennings chuckled and 
rubbed his thin hands with delight. 
This was the life! 

But, to guard against a repetition of 
the episode, he left the pretentious hotel 
and rented a suite of rooms that Mar- 
ble-neck selected for him. It 
was over the cheap jewelry store which 
was only two doors from The Golden 
Ladder. The building was only two 
stories high, and Jennings thought that 
no one but he occupied the second floor. 
He did not know that, at the instigation 
of Judy the Torch a partition had been 
placed between that part of the hall 
which was opposite her suite and the 
portion opposite the rooms Jennings 
had taken. He paid rent to the jeweler 
below him and never dreamed that the 
lease of the entire building was in 
Judy’s name. The new partition and 
the hall in front of it had been neatly 
papered. There was no door in the 
partition, and no window in Jennings’ 
part of the hall looked out upon the 
laundry roof. So he had no means of 
knowing that the upper story did not 
end with that partition. Had he walked 
around into the alley—but master crim- 
inals do not frequent alleys. A vacant 
foom, between his suite and Judy’s, 
silenced any sounds that might have 
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penetrated to his apartment from hers, 
had the twosadjoined. Of course there 
were secret peepholes in that vacant 
room on Judy’s side, through which 
Jennings’ activities when alone could 
be watched and reported. The old man 
furnished his suite in fitting style and 
settled down to his scheming and plan- 
ning. 

When Judy the Torch, Marble-neck 
Rogers, and Blankenhorn _ slipped 
stealthily up to him to lay before him 
the latest developments in the great 
plan of organization that Jennings bliss- 
fully imagined to be afoot, the old man 
was in his element. 

Jennings winced as he answered their 
stealthy knock, and Judy came in, the 
glorious pearls about her neck. Jen- 
nings always winced when he saw her 
wearing the pearls and wished that he 
could have secured them without dis- 


rupting his plans for the great criminal 


ring. Marble-neck followed Judy, and 
the door was softly closed and locked 
behind them, as had been the 
door at the bottom of the stairs. 

The four sat down to their planning, 
and then the queen of tramps an- 
nounced that a new recruit would join 
them. His name was “Sammy the 
Snowbird.” He himself was a master 
criminal, Judy explained, but he real- 
ized that a greater one had arisen and 
was willing to relinquish his prestige 
and serve under Jennings. 

Sammy the Snowbird, as his mona- 


street 


ker implied, was no more nor less than 
cocaine addict of Ex 
was true that at one 
time he had been a crook of some re 
pute, but all that had departed when 
he succumbed to the white crystals 
Sammy himself at one time had har- 
bored aspirations to become a control- 
ling force in the criminal world. Now, 
when under the influence of the drug 
that he used, his crazed mind was wont 
to revert to his dead ambitions, and he 
was able to imagine himself all that he 


a well-known 
change Alley. It 
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once had longed to be. He was a con- 
tinual source of amusement to Exchange 
Alley. Judy, to further her big scheme 
of stripping Jennings of as much of 
his wealth as she could lay her hands 
upon, had outfitted the derelict with 
new clothes from head to foot. And, 
“loaded to the gills,” Sammy the Snow- 
hird was to be presented to his new 
master that night. Next morning 
Sammy would not recall a word of 
What had taken place in Jennings’ suite. 
Jennings noticed, as the quartet 
waited for the recruit to put in an ap- 
pearance, that Judy seemed abstracted 
to-night. Frequently a tiny pucker ap- 
peared between her eyebrows, and twice 
she rather rudely leaned toward Mar- 
ble-neck and engaged him in undertone 
conversation. Once Jennings heard the 
phrase “stealing my stuff.” It was 
whispered harshly, and her reddish- 
brown eyes glowed like Spanish topaz. 
While the master crook-to-be was 
puzzling over this there came a suc- 
cession of quick footfalls in the hall, a 
bump against the door, and then a 
frenzied knocking. Dicky the Shark 
had unlocked the door below, shoved 
Sammy the Snowbird into the hall, left 
him to his own erratic devices, and 
locked the door behind him. 
“Le’me in! Le’me in!” 
hoarse shout. 
“That’s The Snowbird,” said Judy, 
her eyes dancing with laughter. “Let 
him in, Marble 


came a 


neck,” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


SAMMY THE SNOWBIRD. 


WHE N Marble-neck had opened the 
door it was pushed violently out 
of his hand, and a slim, white-faced, 
wide-eyed young man burst in and 
darted behind a chair. 
“Shut the door!” he 
teen cops on my trail! 
quick, somebody !” 
Homer Jennings stared at the trem- 


said. “Seven- 
Shut the door 
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bling apparition. Marble-neck qui 
closed the door and shot the bolt. Then 
Sammy the Snowbird cautiously raised 
himself above the back of the chair 
and heaved a great sigh of relief. 

“Were the police really after you?” 
Jennings asked interestedly. 

“Seventeen of ‘em! Great 
what a narrow escape!” 

“Had you pulled something off?’ 
asked the millionaire. 

“T'll tell the world I had!’ said 
Sammy. “I’d just stole seventeen thou- 
sand dollars from a bank messenger, 
Got ’er right here in my kick. They 
won't get me here, will they, Judy? 
You won't let ‘em, will you?” 

“Ahem!” broke in Judy and Marble- 
neck at the same time. “You're safe 
now, Sammy. Meet Mr. Jennings, 
He’s going to be our leader.” 

The Snowbird bowed elaborately and 
put forth a shaking hand. 
“Why, man, you’re 

said Jennings. 

“Who wouldn't be? Look here!” 
Sammy began digging in a trousers’ 
pocket, but, at a warning wink from 
Judy, Marble-neck sprang to him and 
caught his hand. 

“Don’t pull out that roll here,” he 
said. “Say, let Judy keep it for youse 
till this t’ing blows over. Den, if de 
cops get youse, dey won’t find nuttin’ 
on youse. Youse can trust Judy de 
Torch, can’t youse ?” 

“Of promptly 
Sammy. 


guns, 


scared stiff!” 


course,” returned 


Just in time Marble-neck covered 
with a big hand the wadded piece of 
newspaper that Sammy imagined to be 
seventeen thousand dollars, and passed 
it to the girl. Judy rose and stepped 
into a corner. But before she hid the 
wad in her stocking she removed the 
rubber band from about it and wrapped 
a twenty-dollar bill on the outside, snap- 
ping the rubber in place again. When 
she returned the roll to Sammy she 
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would allow Jennings to glimpse it for 
a flash. 

As she returned to the group she 
whispered to Marble-neck: “flor 
Heaven’s sake, take that nut out in the 
hall and give him another sniff of snow! 
He'll queer everything if he ain’t gowed 
up just right. He’s fooled Dicky as to 
his condition, I guess. He hasn't 
sniffed a paddleful for an hour, and 
he’s going to the bad.” 

Before Sammy made any damning 
break Marble-neck contrived to carry 
out the girl’s order. When he and the 
addict reéntered the room Sammy was 
as chipper as a wild canary in spring, 
and his nerves were steady as steel. 

In his new condition Sammy was the 
most convincing liar in the State of 
Louisiana. He was convincing for the 
simple reason that, no matter how alti- 
tudinous his flights of fancy might be, 
he honestly believed that everything he 
said was the undiluted truth. Further- 
more, he was highly entertaining. The 
stories of imaginary criminal exploits 
that he told to Jennings caused the old 
man to chuckle and rub his hands until 
they glowed. 

The Snowbird’s imaginings were not 
content with the past. They bore him 
into the future on filmy wings, and 
he laid before the old man plan after 
plan that he intended to carry out. All 
of these plans were so spectacular, and 
at the same time seemed so plausible, 
provided a man with a big mind were 
back of them, that Jennings listened 
with rapt attention and dreamed unholy 
dreams, 

\ll in the world that Sammy the 
Snowbird needed, he claimed fervently, 
was ample backing. With the correct 
amount of funds behind him he could 
shortly draw around him a coterie of 
expert criminals that would astound 
the world with their A deft 
suggestion, made by Judy now and then, 
would change the flight of Sammy’s 
imagination in the desired direction 


coups. 


Unconsciously following her lead, he 
would again and again come back to 
the possibilities that lay in organizing 
the tramps and to the influence that 
Judy the Torch could exert in that 
direction. 

He was in the middle of an elaborate 
scheme to smuggle a million dollars’ 
worth of opium into the United States 
in the guise of lumps of coal. Gum 
opium was to be wadded together in 
large lumps resembling soft coal. An 
expert chemist, whose services Sammy 
would enlist, had for years been work 
ing out a formula to produce liquid 
coal. Now he had succeeded; and the 
gum opium was to be coated deep with 
this liquid coal, and when it had hard- 
ened the lumps would be piled in one 
corner of the bunkers. The stokers 
would all be agents of the ring, and 
the rest would be easy 

Then Sammy’s nostrils began to 
twitch, and his fingers began wander 
ing about nervously over his rigid 
knees. Then, before Judy or Marble- 
neck could stop him, he sprang to his 
feet and glared at Jennings. 

“You're a Federal officer!’ he de- 
clared in an excited voice. “You've 
been drawing me out. Now you've 
made me tell everything and implicate 
myself. Oh, don’t pinch me, mister! 
I was lyin’! I was just makin’ it all 
up. Where’s my money? Who's got 
my jack, my seventeen thou?” 

He dived his hands into his pockets 
and turned them rapidly inside out. 
To the floor fell a collection of hetero- 
geneous objects that he had gathered 
as treasures in his delirium, a handful 
of newspapers which his fingers had 
torn to bits, a rusty iron washer, several 
small a cake of pink soap, a 
heavy glass paperweight, nicked and 
unsightly, a of leaves wrapped 
with a string, seven empty 
sacks, a dozen or more tin beer-bottle 
crowns, two cigar snipes, two corks, 
and the broken handle of a toothbrush. 


stones, 


bunch 


tobacco 
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“There’s the loot!” he shrilled. 
“Take it all! I’m through forever! 
Just take everything and restore it to 
the rightful owners, but don’t pinch 
me! Don’t pinch me!” 

Judy and Blankenhorn and Marble- 
neck had been tugging at his arms and 
trying to quiet him. Jennings had 
thrown himself back in his chair in 
absolute bewilderment at this strange 
outburst. Biting her lip with vexation, 
Judy jerked Sammy toward the door, 
and Marble-neck shoved him roughly 
out into the hall. 

“Give him forty dollars’ worth 
said the girl. “Give him a pound! 
Give him a ton!’ Then she slammed 
the door behind them. 

“What a remarkable man!” ex- 
claimed the pseudo master crook. 

“He’s erratic, I'll admit,” said Judy 
with a painful smile. 

Jennings gazed at the “treasures” on 
the floor. 

“He has a great mind, though,” she 
hastened to add. “You see, he’s all 
nerves to-night. Poor man, he lives in 
such constant danger from the police 
that he goes to pieces after a particu- 
larly good haul. That seventeen thou- 
sand that he got to-night is worrying 
him.” 

Jennings leaned forward and picked 
up the nicked paperweight. “This—er 
—diamond must worry him a little, 
too,” he remarked dryly. 

Judy’s laugh was a hollow one. “I'd 
say this is probably the Kohinoor,” 
said Jennings. “And these’’—his foot 
scraped the beer-bottle crowns along 
the rug—‘“are a fine collection of 
ladies’ watches and diamond-studded 
lockets and brooches. And this ivory- 
handled lorgnette’—he kicked the old 
toothbrush handle—‘is positively be- 
yond compare.” 

“He is odd,” said Judy, at her wits’ 
end to mend the situation. “I'll tell you 
frankly what’s the trouble, daddy,” she 
said in a sudden burst of confidence. 


” 
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“He uses drugs after turning a big 
trick. Lots of master criminals do, 
you know. They’re very high-strung 
and id 

“This fellow,” bravely interrupted 
Jennings, “is entirely too high-strung 
for me. I guess we'll try to struggle 
along without him. He is too sudden.” 

Judy said nothing, but, quickly hid- 
ing her red face, stepped into the hall 
to the men. 

“He’s all right now, 
nounced Marble-neck. 
three paddles.” 

“Take him to the head of the stairs,” 
ordered Judy, “and give him another 
one with the toe of your shoe. I’m 
off that bird for life. He’s crabbed the 
whole blamed act!” 

But, before anything could be done 
to remedy the tottering plans of the 
conspirators, the street door below was 
unlocked, and Dicky came hurrying up 
the stairs. 

“Judy,” he called in low tones. “Dat 
youse? Say, goil, Mike Mahoney just 
blowed in from up Nort’. He says dat 
skoit dat’s stealin’ your stuff has beat 
it as furd as Kansas an’ ’as got all 
de bos t’inkin’ she’s youse. Wot're 
youse goin’ to do about it, kiddo?” 

“What can I do?” she demanded an- 
grily. “I can’t do anything with Jen- 
nings on my hands!” 

“Go get ’er, Judy,” advised Marble 
neck. “She'll queer your whole game 
if youse let her beat it about the coun- 
try and ruin your big rep! Go after 
her, I say.” 

“Yes, and leave you birds to pick 
old Jennings and fly the coop while 
I’m away, eh? J guess not! Beat it 
now, all of you, and take this nut along 
with you and throw him in the canal. 
It’ll take all of my brains to get on 
the good side of Jennings again. He's 
leary, believe me!” 

“Gi’me my seventeen thou, Judy!” 
pleaded Sammy. 

Judy bent over, and there was the 


Judy,” an- 
“IT give um 
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snap of a rubber band, the rustle of a 
genuine paper bill. Then, with all her 
might, Judy threw the wad of news- 
papers into Sammy’s face. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
JENNINGS CHANGES HIS 
Prk HED on Homer Jennings’ 

knee, Judy exerted all her subtle 
femingne wiles in an effort to allay his 
growing suspicion that all was not well 
regarding the organization of his great 
criminal ring, while Jennings lovingly 
fingered the pearls about her neck. 
“What did you do with that seven- 
teen thousand dollars that your erratic 
friend stole?” Jennings asked queru- 
loush, 


PLANS. 


“Il gave it back to him,” Judy re- 
plied. “And then I sent him away ttntil 
he is himself Really, daddy 


Sane | - 2 4 on hh! . + ’ ed 
dear, he is a remarkable man, and-—— 


again. 


“Oh, I thoroughly agree with you 


there, my dear,” said the old man 
dryly. “He’s remarkable, to say the 
very least. But please don’t bring hina 


here again. He makes me nervous, Be- 


litters up my 
any 


sides he room so terribly. 
use whatever for 
the objects with which he presented 
me. [’ll be anxious to read of the rob- 
bery of the bank messenger in to-mor- 


fow morning’s paper.” 


I really haven’t 


Jennings seemed to be in a good hu- 
mor when Judy took leave of him and 
pass through The Golden Ladder, 
the laundry, Blankenhorn’s office, and 
across the laundry roof to her apart- 
ments in the rear of Jennings’. But 
the girl had grave doubts as to his sin 
cerity. 

It was proving a difficult matter to 
keep Jennings believing that she was 
doing her utmost to organize her tramp 
folloy ng into an _ efficient machine. 
She could find but few who were his- 


the roles that she 


Her att 


trion lly able to play 
Outlined for 


empt to 


them 
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utilize Sammy witnessed to her fail- 
ures. 

The idea had been to make it plain 
to Jennings that a great amount of capi- 
tal would be needed to launch the proj- 
ect, and Judy had pretended to be mar 
shaling her forces for a big campaign. 
Sut Jennings evaded “coming across 
with the money.” He had repeatedly 
promised, “it will be forthcoming when 
we are ready to begin operations.” 
And with all her skill Judy was unable 
to convince him that they were ready 
now. 

She had hinted that by the time the 
money had arrived from San Francisco 
everything would be in readiness. She 
had skillfully suggested that Jennings 
wire his secretary in San Francisco to 
throw some stocks and bonds on the 
market and have fifty or sixty thousand 
in cash sent to New Orleans. This 
amount the conspirators would, of 
course, be ready to steal from the old 
man as soon as it reached him, pro 
vided Judy should be fortunate in per 
suading- him to handle it in person 

But he informed her that he could 
obtain that amount 
within twenty-four hours’ time; that 
when she showed him the material for 
the big organization and could convince 
him that all was in readiness for opera- 
tions, the necessary funds would be in 
hand almost immediately. 

“Foxy old reprobate!” she said as 
she climbed through her hall window 
and entered the barbarian luxury of 
her suite. She dropped with a weary 
sigh into one of the big chairs and un 
did her glorious red hait 
was something else to worry 
her now. Who was this red-headed 
girl who had been several times re 
ported as tramping across the Western 
States and representing herself as the 
queen of tramps? She had puzzled 
ove! over it,, but she 
The girl it 


reported, was wearing a rope 


several times 


it and puzzled 
could not figure it out 


‘ +1 
nad een 
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of pearls similar to the necklace that 
now hung about the neck of the real 
queen of tramps. 

“That picture in the newspapers gave 
her that idea!” declared Judy angrily. 
“That’s the only way she could have 
found out that I wear such a necklace. 
What’s the idea, anyway? Just cheap 
stuff, I guess. Some fool girl read that 
story and thought she’d trade on my 
reputation because she happened to be 
red-headed. I ought to go and see 
about it and fix her clock for her!” 

But there was a more alarming 
phase to be considered. One of her 
informers had stated that the hobos 
who knew the genuine queen of tramps 
only by reputation were being led to 
believe that she was no longer in New 
Orleans, but that she was about to open 
a new place in either Denver or Kan- 
sas City, and that she was now out so- 
liciting the continued patronage of her 
following. How was Judy the Torch 
to know that this was only an idea 
that had gained in plausibility as it 
passed from tramp to tramp who knew 
the real queen personally? That this 
upstart was trying to ruin her business 
was Judy’s logical conclusion when she 
heard this report. 

“But what can I do with this fool 
Jennings on my hands?” asked Judy in 
exasperation. “If I leave him here 
Marble-neck might forget his loyalty 
to me and rock Jennings to sleep for 
the big roll he knows he has in his 
pockets. Marble-neck would be too 
stupid to wait and plan for a bigger 
haul. He and Dicky would fix Jen- 
nings before I was out of the State! 

“And besides, if I went, Jennings 
might give up his fool plan and beat it 
back to Frisco. He’s getting jerry right 
now. If he once gets the bug that I’m 
out to gyp him, good night! He'll try 
to have me pinched with the pearls 
about my neck.” 

She settled lower in her deep chair 
and absently lighted a cigarette. A new 


twist to her plans had begun to form — 
in her brain. She stiffened suddenly 
after a long spell of brooding. “T’ve 
got it!” she exclaimed. “I’ll go after 
that jane, and I’ll take Jennings with 
me! I'll tell hima that, if he wants to 
organize a criminal ring among tramps, 
he'll have to get out and learn about 
tramps and get acquamted with ’em, 
I'll just do that little thing! He'll go 
all right if I take the pearls along. He 
wouldn’t allow them out of his sight for 
twenty-four hours. And, if this fails 
to jar him loose, I’ll scare him into it. 
I'll fix his clock good before I’m 
through with him!” 

She arose suddenly and tossed over 
one shoulder the heavy mantle of hair. 
Unlocking the door, she glided out into 
the murky hall and slipped along to the 
door of the vacant room that separated 
her suite and Jennings’. Softly she 
turned the knob, and scarcely a sound 
came from the well-oiled mechanism 
of the lock. She entered the bare room 
cautiously and saw a tiny dagger of 
light streaming from the little peep- 
hole. 

Jennings seemed to be out, for she 
could see nothing of him, nor could 
she hear a sound from beyond the par- 
tition. But his trunk had been drawn 
out in plain view, and beside it stood a 
suit case and a traveling bag. The 
tigerish eyes of the woman widened a 
little, and she set her teeth against her 
lip. “So!” she muttered threaten- 
ingly. “So!” 

Steps sounded beyond Jennings’ 
door, and a key grated in the lock. 
The door opened and Jennings and two 
well-known thugs of Exchange Alley 
entered the suite. j 

These two petty desperadoes had been 
the ones employed by Judy to get rid 
of John Elburn and the second Key- 
stone operative who had come to New 
Orleans to find Elburn and Jennings. 
On the second occasion, wherein Judy 
had utilized this precious pair, Jennings 
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had seen them and talked with them 
when he and Judy were preparing to 
dispose of the second bothersome Key- 
stone man. 

“So!” muttered Judy again, 
placed a pink ear to the little hole. 

“Boys,” said Jennings with un- 
wonted democracy, “I brought you up 
here so we could have a private talk. 
I want you to do something for me. 
I'l pay you handsomely, and there’s 
very little risk attached to it. I want 
you to get something for me from a 
But, before I mention 
know where you 


and 


certain person. 
any names, I must 


stand, 

“Let me tell you, before we proceed 
further, that there’s five hundred dol- 
lars in it for you two, to be divided as 


The job is easy and will 
require very little time. The question 
is, then, will you, for five hundred dol- 
lars, get something for me from a per- 
son who, for all I know, may be a par- 
icul friend of yours? In _ other 
words, do you mix friendship and 


” 


you see fit. 


business ? 

“Not any,” promptly returned one 
gruff voice. “Who gets it, ol’-timer? 
Name de plug an’ pungle up half o’ 
de jack in advance and we’ll deliver de 
goods.” The man’s partner grunted his 
approval of these businesslike senti- 
ments 

Jennings rubbed his thin hands with 
satisfaction. “The ‘plug,’” he said, “‘is 
Judy the Torch.” 

Silence set in after this revelation. 
At last the spokesman of the under- 
world pair broke it. “Wot do we do 
to De Torch?” he asked 

“tf want that rope of pearls 
x,’ Jennings replied. “They are 
great intrinsic value,” he hastily 
“but I prize them tor the asso- 

ns connected They 
were my wife’s pearls, and she’s dead.” 
Here Jennings’ voice trembled a little, 
and his face took on a .sanctimonious 
mien, “i 


she’s 


wring 


them 


with 


was foolish,” he went on in 


self-reproachful tones, “a foolish old 
man. Ina fit of infatuation I thought- 
lessly gave the necklace to this Judy 
person. Now I am awake to may folly. 
I want the pearls back for the sake 
of my dear, dead wife. Miss Judy re- 
fuses to return them to me,. They are 
not worth what I am offering you to 
get them, I assure you, but the memo- 
ries associated with them are worth 
to me a hundred times that amount.” 

“T get youse, returned the 
spokesman. “But how’ll we glom ’em 
from De Torch?” 

“Don’t you know where she lives?” 

“Nix. Dat’s a secret in de Alley, 
boss. Nobody dat ain’t in strong wid 
dat jane knows her hang-out. She’s 
foxy.” 

“Well,” said Jennings, “I don’t know 
it either. But she comes here to see me 
often. By telephoning The Golden 
Ladder I can arrange for her to come 
at any hour you may name. You could 
catch her in the dark hall and chloro- 
form her, or merely grab the necklace 
and run. She'll never know who got 
ae 


boss,” 


“Dat might be done,’ mused the 
other. “W’y not pull it off to-night, 
boss? Good a time as any.” 

“To-morrow night,” Jennings stipu- 
lated hurriedly. ‘She left here only a 
short time ago, and she might grow 
suspicious if I called her back so soon. 
To-morrow night, boys, but no money 
in advance. The pearls, if we get them, 
are sufficient guarantee that I will pay 
you the amount agreed upon. Come 
here shortly after dark to-morrow night 
and hide in the hall. [ll then send for 
the girl, and, when she comes, you can 
waylay her. Better gag and tie her and 
leave her in the hall. Then give me 
the pearls, and your money will be 
ready for you.” 

“She'll get hep it was youse dat 
gyped her,” suggested Jennings’ more 
silent listener. 

“Oh, I won’t be here when she gets 
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out of her difficulty,” Jennings assured 
him. 

“So!” murmured Judy the Torch. 
“So, Mr. Jennings!” 

After the two strong-arm men had 
taken their leave Judy for some time 
watched Jennings packing his trunk and 
traveling bags. A knock interrupted 
him, and he admitted a fat, dirty-look- 
ing individual who went strolling 
through the apartment, hands behind 
his back. He now and then wrote down 
something in a notebook as he paced 
about, while Jennings continued to 
pack. Presently the newcomer paused 
before the old man. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars for th’ 
whole shootin’ match,” he said, “just 
as she is, here in the rooms.” 

“Robbery!” cried Jennings. 

The fat man shrugged. ‘“That’s the 
top price,” he stated. “Take it or leave 
a” 

“You've it.” 


bought Jennings 


heaved a prolonged sigh, for it had- 


cost nearly five thousand dollars to fur- 
nish that suite. 

“So!” muttered Judy the Torch, and 
tripped softly back to her rooms. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WHILE THE TAXI PURRED 
ABOUT four o’clock the next after- 


noon a transfer wagon was backed 
before the entrance to the stairway that 
rose to Jennings’ suite. A little later 
Jennings’ trunk and other baggage was 
being carted along Exchange Alley. 
From a front window Jennings 
watched his belongings out of sight, 
then a little nervously glanced at his 
ticket for San Francisco. Then he sat 
down in the midst of his still undis- 
turbed furniture and tried to read a 
magazine. After an hour he gave it 
up and grasped the telephone. He 
called up The Golden Ladder. 
“That you, Dicky?” he asked when 
the voice of the versatile bartender 
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sounded in his ear, “Connect me with 
Judy, will you?” 

“Right youse are, boss,” cheerfully 
responded Dicky. “I'll put dat little 
performance on wid all convenient 
speed.” 

Over the private line that served no 
other purpose than to connect The 
Golden Ladder with the secret rendez- 
vous of Judy, Dicky called the girl. 
“Dicky de Shark speakin’, Judy. Jen- 
nings on de main line wants to get 
somethin’ offen his chest.” 

“What’s that, Dicky?” 

“Dat dazzlin’ prospectus o 
wants a woid wid youse, girl. 
I kick hima in on de spur?” 

With Judy’s assent Dicky connected 
her with Jennings by the simple expedi- 
ent of placing the receivers of the two 
phones flange to flange, wrapping his 
handkerchief about the junction to ex- 
clude the noises of the saloon. 

“That you, Judy?” came Jennings’ 
faint cackle. “This is daddy.” 

“Hello, you dear old darling. 


’ 


yours 
Shall 


How’s 


every little thing this evening, daddy?” 


“Oh, fine, my dear. Say, I want 
you to come up about nine o’clock to- 
night, will you? I have something of 
great importance to tell you.” 

“Tell me now, daddy, dear.” 

“Oh, mercy, no! It’s of the utmost 
secrecy. About the big ring, you know. 
I’ve a dandy new plan.” 

“But, daddy,” came Judy’s willful 
tones, “you promised to take me out 
to a swell dinner some night this week, 
and this afternoon I decided on to- 
night. I was just about to call you 
up and tell you when you called me. 
I want to go to-night, daddy, dear! 
I just do, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to hinder,” 
Jennings returned. “What I have to 
tell you ought not to interfere with 
your plans.” 

“All right, then, daddy. I'll come 
a little before nine. I’ll tell Dicky to 
order a taxi for us, shall I?” 
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“Yes,” Jennings agreed. 

“All right, then. At about nine 
o'clock. G’-by, you adorable old 
thing!” 

For Homer Jennings the hours 
dragged now. He ordered his dinner 
brought to his suite as usual, but found 
that he was too excited to eat. He 
began to harbor doubts as to his adapt- 
ability for the role of a master crook, 
He fancied that perhaps he was too 
high-strung and nervous to play the 
part successfully. It was just as well 
that he had learned that the fire with 
which he had been dallying was about 
to burn him. He saw now that a man 
of his mental caliber could not deal 
to advantage with the scum of the un- 
derworld. The satellites that he might 
be able to draw about him would turn 
upon him at a moment’s notice, if there 
was anything to be gained by treachery, 
even as the two thugs had agreed to 
turn upon Judy the Torch. 

Did Judy think him an utter ass? 


Did she imagine for a moment that he 
had not been able to see through her 


dumsy devices? She was making no 
effort whatever to organize a criminal 
ting. Sammy the Snowbird a master 
trook—bah! All they wanted was to 
get him to put up a substantial amount 
of money for the furtherance of their 
fake plans, and then perhaps he, too, 
would have found himself on a wind- 
jammer, bound for the uttermost ends 
of the earth. 

But he had been too clever for Judy 
and her coterie of bums! For some 
time he had suspected, for the simple 
teason that so few forward steps were 
being made, that the whole organiza- 
tion scheme was a farce. And Sammy 
the Snowbird had clinched his belief. 

He was through with criminal rings 
tow, and he meant to have the neck- 
ce. Once he had it in his possession 
his original scheme would be carried 
out. He would return with it to San 
Francisco and tell how he had trailed 


Judy to New Orleans, found her there 
as the keeper of a disreputable hobos’ 
dive, but had been unable to secure 
the pearls. Judy would be arrested and 
railroaded to the pen, as_ originally 
planned, ‘and no court would believe 
her story that the necklace had been 
from: her. Play him for a 
would she! He’d see about 


stolen 
sucker, 
that! 

He had been pacing the hours away, 
and darkness had lopg since fallen. 
Now he heard a motor car stop before 
the entrance and, glancing 
through a window, he saw that it 
a taxicab. 

Nervously jerking out his watch, he 
noted to his surprise that the hands 
indicated only a few minutes till nine. 
He sprang to the door and peered out 
into the darkness of the hall. He had 
nearly forgotten the business of the 
night. 

“Dat youse, boss?’ came a husky 
whisper from a dark corner. ‘Ever’- 
ting’s jake. De dame ought to be 
along pretty soon now. Jes’ lay low. 
We'll tend to her for youse.” 

Jennings closed the door, and almost 
immediately footsteps sounded on the 
stairs. 

With his ear pressed to the keyhole 
the old millionaire listened. It sounded 
as if more than one person was ascend- 
ing the stairs. The footfalls were light, 
but it occurred to the listening man 
that they were artificially light, and not 
naurally so. 

They came on up and died to silence 
just before the door. Then a sharp 
rapping close to Jennings’ ear brought 
his heart up into his throat, and he 
reeled back in surprise. 

Again the rapping, not so gentle and 
stealthy as Judy’s would have been. 
Through the half-open window in front 
came the low murmur of the taxicab’s 
motor. 

Why, what 
breathed easier again. 


below, 


Was 


a fool he was! He 
It was the taxf 
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driver who had come up to tell him 
that the car was waiting. He would 
open the door and order him to go 
down to the machine and wait until 
he was ready. He must do this before 
Judy came. He would use the taxi to 
leave the neighborhood after he had 
secured the pearls. 

Rap, rap, rap! 

Jennings slipped the bolt and threw 
open the door. Two large-framed men 
wearing gray suits and derby hats 
pressed past him and entered the room. 
With a gulp Homer Jennings shrank 
away from them. The door closed be- 
hind the silent intruders, and one of 
them backed up against it. The other 
fixed the millionaire with a baleful eye. 

“You Homer Jennings of San Fran- 
cisco?” came the abrupt query. 

“Yes—that is, no,” said Jennings. 

“Well, which is it? Yes or no?” 

“Yes, I guess.” 

The man thrust the cold stub of a 
cigar in one corner of his mouth and 
fished in the breast pocket of his coat. 
The movement revealed a metal star 
pinned to his vest. 

“I’ve got a warrant for your arrest, 
Mr. Jennings,” he said, producing a 
formidable-looking paper. 

“My arrest!” exclaimed 
“On what charge?” 

“Collusion in the theft of a pearl 
necklace valued at two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, held in trust by” 
—the man consulted the paper—‘‘the 
American-Asiatic Trust Company of 
San Francisco.” 

“VYou—you—they’ve employed you?” 
asked Jennings. “Are you Keystone 
men?” There was a ring of hope in 
the question. 

“Don’t know what you mean by Key- 
stone men. I’m from the Hansen De- 
tective Bureau of New Orleans, and 
this man with me is from the detective 
lepartment of the city police. Le’s go. 
Where’s your hat?” 

“T—I ” Jennings began, but just 


Jennings. 


then there came a muffled 
from out in the hall. 

The intruders into Jennings’ privacy 
glanced questioningly at each other. 
Again came the scream, choked off in 
the middle and ending in a gurgle. 

“Who’s that?” The sleuth fixed an 
accusatory eye on the prisoner. 

“T don’t know,” answered the miser- 
able man. 

“Run out and see what’s doin’, 
Harry,” the man at the door was or- 
dered by the other. ‘Bad neighbor- 
hood, this. Some woman in trouble, 
I'll watch this bird. Here, you”—as 
the door opened—“slip your wrists into 
the bracelets.” 

“No! No!” pleaded Jennings, his 
brain in a whirl. “Don’t put those 
things on me! Please! [’lIl——” 

From the hall came a series of 
screams and blows and curses and a 
voice uplifted above all other sounds: 
“lim! Jim! Help! Quick!” 

The man who was guarding Jen- 
nings dropped the handcuffs with a clat- 
ter on the floor and darted into the hall, 
slamming the door after him.  Jen- 
nings jumped to lock it, but found that 
the man who had stood with his back 
to the door had rendered the mechan- 
ism useless. Blows and screams still 
came from the hall. Jennings rushed 
to the front window, looked down at 
the taxicab still purring before the en- 
trance, and wrung his thin hands over 
his inability to reach it. 

Then behind him the door burst open, 
and a disheveled red-headed girl ran 
panting to his side. 

“Oh, daddy, daddy!” exclaimed Judy 
the Torch, her reddish eyes wide and 
terror-stricken. “Run, daddy, run 
while the dicks and the thugs are scrap- 
ping out there. Some one tried to hold 
me up! I saw the dicks! Oh, rum, 
run while there’s a chance to make ouf 
get-away!” 

She grasped his hand in a frenzy, of 


scream 
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apprehension and dragged him to the 
door. Next moment, hand in hand, 
they were fleeing down the stairs, with 
the sounds of deadly conflict still con- 
tinuing above them in the hall. 

The fugitives reached the bottom of 
the stairs, staggered across the pave- 
ment, and bolted into the taxicab. 

“Go anywhere! Anywhere!” said 
Judy to the driver. “And go as fast 
as you cca! Hurry!” 

The machine glided away into the 
night in the direction of the river, just 
as the two big men lunged down the 
stairs and darted toward an open cut 
close at hand. 


“Oh, daddy,” Judy began breath- 
lessly as she looked behind, “there’s 
a car after us. I know that was a 
police car waiting there. Oh, they're 
after us already! Grab the speaking 
tube and tell him to drive as he never 
drove before! It’s the pen for both 
of us, daddy, if they catch us!” 

“Did—did—what about the pearls? 
asked Jennings. 

“Some thugs were after them. They 
were waiting in your hallway, daddy. 
I’ve been foolish to display them as I 
have. But, after all, these thieves were 
the means of preventing our arrest. 
Sut they got the necklace!” 


%9 





To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
et 
EMBEZZLE FROM POST OFFICE 


BY manipulating postal savings certificate books two clerks swindled the United 

States post office out of seventy-five thousand dollars recently. James E. 
Dunlay, for thirteen years in the postal service, and Ralph Rosenberg, who has 
been employed for two years, are the men accused of embezzlement. They 
were stationed in the postal-savings department of a substation in New York, 


and they adopted a method of stealing the money which was simple, though sure 
to lead to their discovery eventually. ° 
Whenever any money is deposited in the postal savings bank the depositor 


is given a certificate for the amount. Instead of giving such depositors certifi- 
cates out of the current books, the blanks of which are numbered serially, they 
would tear out blanks from books which in the ordinary course of events would 
not be reached for a year or more. They could then pocket the money without 
fear of immediate detection, as the current books did not show such deposits. 
To delude inspectors who might make an inventory of the higher numbered books 
they would place a piece of paper about the size of the certificate in place of 
the certificate torn out, and outwardly the book would not show that it had been 
tampered with. 

Not until James A. Feeney, a post-office inspector, made a visit to the branch 
station were the transactions of the clerks suspected. In checking up the un- 
used certificate books Feeney noted that one of the apparently new certificates 
had a rough edge which made it protrude. When he opened the book he 
surprised to find a blank piece of paper occupying the place of a missing fiv: 
hundred-dollar note. An examination of the other certificate books resulted in 
the discovery that many of them were incomplete. The only clerks responsible 
for the postal certificates were Dunlay and Rosenberg. The postal inspector 
at once faced them and asked for an explanation of the shortage. Both, ac- 
cording to his story, at once broke down and admitted the thefts, saying that 
they had been playing the races. 

Luck seemed to be against them, they said, and they could not pick winning 
horses. Finally, just before they were arrested, one of them took the entire 
deposit made that day by a woman, amounting to thirteen hundred dollars, and 
placed the money on a “long shot.” They lost all of it. 
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EAL quiet brooded at the 

storehouse of Gumlog Ford. 

Everybody was sitting around, 

minding his own business 
with scrupulous anxiety. When Jim 
Toker smoked his corncob pipe he was 
at pains to blow the smoke high, so 
it wouldn’t fog the eyes of any one 
on the balcony of the trading commis- 
sary. 

They sat with an air of expectancy, 
none the less strained and nervous be 
cause it had been maintained for weeks 
and months. The mules, hitched along 
the tie rail, seemed to forget to kick 
at any near horse left carelessly in 
range by an abstracted mountain man 
who had just come to town. The latter 
consisted of a mill at the foot of the 
ford eddy, the storehouse, and three 
houses, all built of logs, and each one 
having a large stone chimney. 

“Fiddling’” Tamborn was present, of 
course. He had ‘been sitting on that 
store balcony for weeks; in the morn 
ing he remained until noon, when he 
retired for a snack, and in the evenings 
he kept his post until early candlelight. 
Then he would untuck his old musical 
instrument from under his chin and 
loosen up the peng to save them. For 
the same reason he slacked the horse- 
hair of his bow. 

When Fiddling Tamborn quit the 
store was closed, and people knew it 
wasn't any use to stay any longer. 
They would go on their horses and 


mules, scattering up or down the vari- 
ous trails, and ride along with their 
faces turned straight ahead, but their 
eyes looked from side to side with 
covert dread and nervousness. 

Not that any of these people waiting 
on the store steps and balcony weren't 
clever, sensible, and honorable gentle- 
men and ladies. No indeed! They 
were peaceable, kindly, friendly neigh- 
bors. All they wanted to do was to 
mind their own business. 

Of course they knew absolutely what 
was due to happen, and till it did come 
to pass, according to program, all any- 
body could do was to sit and wait, 
Not every one came to the balcony of 
the commissary every day. Now and 
again it was necessary to cut down a 
tree. The old woman had to have fire- 
wood to cook. Then, if sweetening 
was needed and the sorgum barrel was 
empty, naturally some one had to go 
hunt a bee tree, cut it, smoke out the 
stingers and ladle up the honey in the 
dark comb which is old. The pale, 
white comb is new and hasn’t exactly 
the flavor of the brown. 

Everybody sitting on the balcony 
talked it over and talked it over, this 
dread suspense, the hiatus in affairs . 
Shumangum Creék. ‘hey viewed i 
from every angle and subjected it to 
every test. The facts of the matter 
were plain enough, but the principle 
of the thing stirred the emotions. 
There was only one version of the mat- 
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ter, speaking in dry and unemotional 
detail. 

Mr. Harty Trovett lived just down 
the road and then up the run known 
as Red Skurrel. Mr. Harty Trovett had 
a large farm, three horses, nine mules, 
twenty-seven head of cattle, and eighty- 
one hogs. How many chickens he had 
he didn’t know himself and suspected 
that the number varied between what 
the family ate, the foxes and coons 
caught, and the number of chicks 
hatched out from day to day. 

Mr. Trovett owned the grist mill at 
the foot of the ford; he was also an 
extensive speculator in timber lands, 
and he was all the time corresponding 
with people “off yonder,” in maatters 
relating to finance and politics. Law- 
yers came frequently to visit him, and 
politicians always allowed that they’d 
drop down to visit him, 

Mr, Trovett was a most important 
gentleman in the community. He had 
money and property, a handsome wife 
and three children, all young and smart 
and clever. Half a whoop down the 
trail was another house, the only habi- 
tation between Mr. Trovett’s abiding 
place and his mill. It was just a sort 
of no-account, shiftless white-man log 
cabin. Mr. Trovett’s house was a log 
cabin, but this was a different one. 
The trouble was that around the cabin 
were some fine trees. 

There stood a sixty-acre patch of 
timber that the owners had been too 
lazy to cut for perhaps a hundred years. 
John Lobel was the present owner. He 
had inherited the place, and lived in 
the shack with his wife and a grown-up 
daughter. The daughter was a sharp- 
eyed, bright-cheeked, healthy Juno. 

She stood nearly six feet tall in her 
bare feet. She wore a bicycle cap, a 
short cloth skirt, a blouse waist with 
short sleeves, and she minded her own 
business. Her father, John, was soci- 
able. He would come to sit at the 
storehouse and talk all day long, for- 
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getting to go home for dinner. Her 
mother would go off over the moun- 
tains and be gone a week or two, be- 
ing sociable and helpful if some neigh- 
bor was “took bad,” or anything. 

But Sue Belle Lobel just kept her 
distance and said nothing. She was 
green-eyed, which was a bad sign ac- 
cording to Mr. Harty Trovett. When 
John had definitely refused to permit 
the development of the sixty acres by 
having a thousand black walnut trees 
cut off and rafted down the river to 
the great sawmills, Trovett credited Sue 
Belle with the refusal. 

Sue Belle was present when Tro- 
vett tried to make his bargain for the 
last time. 

“Now, John,” Trovett argued gently, 
“don’t yo’-all see how we’d profit right 
smart? Yo’-all keep the land, but let 
me cut the walnuts.” 

“Look hyar,”’ Sue Belle interrupted 
him, “those trees are ouh trees; they 
have been in ouh fambly a hundred 
years; they are trees we love like yo’ 
love yo’ cattle—yes, yo’ hosses an’ yo’ 
mewls. We don’t sell ’em. No, not 
those trees !” 

“T ’low I'll cut those trees, bein’s I 
gen'ly git what I aims to,” Trovett 
declared angrily and posted away. 

Thus he made his brags. 

Accordingly it was sort of whispered 
around and whispered around, the way 
things are, that old Trovett had ran- 
sacked the land titles, down in the 
county court. It stood to reason he 
would do that, having all those lawyer 
friends of hisn. Also, it wasn’t the 
first time, but there wasn’t any legal 
flaw in the records. Course, if there’ 
a flaw, like taxes not being paid, or 
somebody not signing off or on a sur- 
rogate-court proceeding, or the wife not 
signing when the land was sold—but 
this land never had been sold. 

Somehow the woman that the Lobel 
men always married never did get to 
want to let the place go. The great 
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black walnut trees were just alive with 
squirrels. The red squirrels were ’most 
three feet long and weighed four 
pounds. My, but they were wild, too! 
Took a good man to shoot those big 
fellows, away up in the top of treees 
thirty to forty yards high—yes, indeed! 
sut Sue Belle could do it. 

She had a rifle, and somehow she 
managed to obtain ammunition for it. 
She killed deer back on the mountain 
and she killed wild geese down at the 
Broadwater. She could call a wild 
gobbler right away from his favorite 
hen, as they said on the commissary 
balcony. 

One time when she was up to the 
storehouse trading five-gallon cans of 
wild honey for flour, rifle shoots, and 
a gimcrack to tie around her neck, a 
fancified city fellow from off yonder 
saw her. He was a big man, too, good- 
looking, but not proud or mean, ex- 
cepting in one way. 

“So you are Sue Belle Lobel?’ he 
asked her quietly, having seen her com- 
ing and been struck by her uncommon 
size and good looks. 

“Yas, suh,” she replied softly, sort of 
backward. 

“Ever been to school ?” 

“Mammy done taught me readin’,” 
she said. 

“Are you going down the road?” 

“Yas, suh, d’rectly. I want some 
Berry.” She turned to the 
storehouse clerk. 

She didn’t have her rifle, but Berry 
knew the kind. He knew that rifle. 
Accordingly he handed her two boxes 

f .25-.35 shoots, twenty in a box and 

ighing past fourteen ounces a box, 
though nobody ever did get to put them 
on the scales. She started to walk 
down the road, and that stranger 
started to stroll along with her. 

Now maybe he was just being socia- 
ble. He wasn’t any fellow from around 
these parts, as was said, or probably 
he wouldn’t have been so immediately 
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brash. Anyhow Sue Belle stopped short 
and tied those two boxes of cartridges 
around the middles, looped them 
around the ends, and hooked them 
around, and every time the twine 
crossed itself. When she was through 
she had the shoots all tied in, and they 
were hanging on a line about fourteen 
inches long, with a loop around het 
right hand. 

Everybody noticed that he was walk- 
ing on her left-hand side. He just - 
hoofed along, same as she did, keeping 
step and talking. She turned and 
talked. Along down the roadway, 
probably not meaning any real harm, 
he reached over when they came to a 
mud puddle, aiming to sort of help her 
over, politelike perhaps, and she bare- 
footed! Sho, he was a stranger. 

She knew all were looking after her 
and him. Nobody, leastwise no man, 
had ever laid hand on her arm or waist. 
Well, so it happened, and that passel 
of shoots give one full turn over his 
head, and the next swipe he was hit 
smack in the breast, so bad he busted 
three ribs, and she went on down the 
road alone; the stranger was picked 
up and toted to the storehouse. Here 
he laid a week in the spare bed, and 
then he was wagoned off over Copper 
Ridges to the outside somewheres. 

Trovett knew all about that, and 
opinion was divided if she was hasty 
or forehanded. Course nobody talks 
much about a lady, but all does a heap 
of thinking. Now and then naturally 
some youngster would run along with 
Sue Belle, but generally he would show 
up with a black eye or worse, so it 
was sort of a popular way of killing 
himself for a boy whose girl had gone 
back on him to visit Sue Belle. 

Then outsiders reported that it was 
against the law to make corn liquor, 
fruit brandies, and all those things. 
That wasn’t any news up the moun- 
tain country, for always it had been a 
game law, violating which was sort of 
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amusing. Now they said it was a seri- 
ous law, and in consequence the price 
of liquor went up from a dollar for a 
jug holding four quarts to ten dollars 
a quart. Well, that was genuine news. 

Accordingly some took chances they 
never had taken before. By and by 
there were some pretty serious reports, 
and the lawyer for Tom Hammbry 
said the United States government was 
taking Tom’s place where he made the 
liquor, and they actually did have an 
auction off down there, but this was 
off in the Big Holston country, and it 
wasn’t certain nowise if the same law 
applied this side the Copper Ridges. 
Quite a considerable argument was had 
on this subject. 

Trovett never had got to hear about 
Hammbry. Then one day in the Gum- 
log storehouse people asked him, and 
he was just plumb surprised. 

“What?” he asked. “If they find a 
moonshine still on yo’ land they can 
take the farm away from you? 
Shucks! What kind of a law is that?” 

“Well, they done hit to Tom Hamm- 
bry, yon side Big Holston, they say. 
Course hit mayn’t be the law right 
round yeah, but oveh theh!” 

“They did!” Trovett 
“Why, then, if——” 

He like to bit his tongue right off 
short, he was so quick stopping his 
words. Always, just like that, he’d 
think of something, start to say it, and 
then he wouldn’t. Well, course any- 
thing about moonshining always was 
interesting to Mr. Trovett, as every- 
body knew. That afternoon he rode 
away down to county court and talked 
to lawyers. He wasn’t satisfied with 
talking to one; he went to three or 
four. 

“He sure is waked up, learning they 
can take a man’s house or barn and his 
land if he runs a copper still into hit, 
making liquor,” people said. 

Then nobody heard any more about 
it, Mr. Trovett being busy night and 
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day. People would meet him on the 
roads at nights with his wagon, but days 
he tended to the gristmill and every- 
thing. He sure did get to looking pretty 
sleepy, account of being so overworked. 

All of a sudden the revenues came 
down out of the mountain end of John 
Lobel’s black-walnut lot. They had 
Sue Belle Lobel prisoner. They car- 
ried with them a fine big still, twelve 
gallons capacity, and the dreenings of 
a third-run moonshine, peace and apple 
mash mixed. Those revenues con- 
firmed that it was third run, account 
of letting quite a few taste. Course 
they were sparing of it, but it was 
good. Tasted, some said, like it had 
been run, held three months, run again, 
and held six months, and this was the 
last run. Moonshine like that isn’t 
common, but it sells easy to high-class 
customers. 

“We caught this young lady right 
there!” the agents said. 

She started to speak, but didn’t, for 
there was no use talking. The case 
came to trial according to the regular 
proceedings, and Sue Belle took the 
stand to swear. Those who knew her 
knew she told the truth. Whatever 
else they might be, the Lobels never 
lied. Lots of her neighbors were down, 
witnessing or looking on. 

“Hit were this way,” she said slow 
and even. “Old Trovett’s middling gal, 
Tessie, came down to my house that 
mornin’, She said men had been seen 
trifling around up the back end of ouh 
place. I went up theh to see, an’ theh 
was a shack, all hid out into the laurels, 
and back yonder in the cave was the 
still. Hit was boilin’ an’ the drips was 
into the jug. When I looked around 
these yeah gove’nment gem’man jumped, 
hollered, an’ han’cuffed me. I swear 
I neveh did git to see that still nor 
shack before. When I was a right 
spraddlin’ li'l’ gal I used to go into that 
cave, but I hadn’t got to seen hit, not 
in—not in six snow times.” 
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“Guilty,” the court said. 

Then, when hit come to the sentenc- 
ing, there was real excitement. The 
court said it wa’n’t intended there 
should be severity on a young woman, 
only jes’ a girl, but the idea was to 
teach these violators that the sacred- 
ness of the law should not be inter- 
rupted. Accordingly, rather than im- 
pose a sentence on the young woman, 
humiliating her, exposing her mountain 
innocence of soul and the virtue of her 
ignorance to the foul contamination of 
the female prisons, the penalty would 
be imposed upon the land and not upon 
the person. 

Sue Belle never was any one’s fool. 
The moment she understood that the 
court was confiscating the land of her 
father on account of that whisky still 
she turned and looked at Trovett. He 
grinned. Her green eyes were like ice, 
the way she overhauled him with their 
cold stare 

She looked away, but everybody saw 
her look, saw her eyes change, and saw 
her jook away. She went away free, 
but the government settled upon her 
daddy’s land, and all those thousands of 
walnut trees, all that were left in the 
valley around Gumlog, or anywhere 
near, were exposed to the jeopardy of 
the occasion 

The fine was fifteen hundred dollars, 
but, so far as raising it was concerned, it 
might have been fifteen thousand million 
dollars. Course the trees could have 
been sold, but who sells the pet dog 
of the babe that’s dead in a family? 
Away back yonder the first Lobel had 
said not to lay ax nor saw to the walnut 
tree roots, except the lightning hit thena 
or the wind laid them prostrate. It 
had been a mercy now, people said, if 
a hurricane cut a swath through that 
patch. The faith with 
their own people. 

John Lobel was stunned. His wife 
sat all day long with the tears rolling 
down her cheeks, till some called her 
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“the weeping willow.” Sue Belle 
walked up and down on the sixty acres 
and put her long arms around the trees, 
for every one of which she had a pet 
name. She was dry-eyed, but her lips 
parted, and her breath coming fast. 
The green in her eyes sparkled and 
shone. 

Mr. Harty Trovett took over the 
claim against the land, of course. No 
words were needed to tell his neigh- 
bors the thing he had done! In his 
cunning way he had carried one of his 
own stills over onto John Lobel’s land, 
put it up, run through enough mashes 
to make it an old location, and then 
he had gone out personally to bring in 
the revenues. 

His children told how he had the 
government agents there at the house 
for dinner. Sue Belle had told how 
the middling girl had come to tell her, 
how she had gone to the place, found 
the still a-boiling, and then she was 
arrested. 

’‘Cording to law, away down outside, 
where it’s a question if the laws rightly 
apply back up in the mountains, they 
fixed all that nice polite talk about let- 
ting Sue Belle go so she wouldn’t com- 
mingle none with the ladies in their 
own special jail. “That was fine, and 
it was appreciated, for judges have only 
to live according to what they know 
is the law, and as much as they can 
understand about hill folks. Nobody 
in the world is going to blame them. 
So, too, with liquor away up to eight 
or ten dollars a quart, it stands to rea- 
son the fines is to be larger and in 
proportion, ; 

The folks setting on the balcony of 
the storehouse listened to Fiddling 
Tamborn and waited. Sue Bell lived 
in the cabin on the sixty acres. So did 
her paw and maw, but they weren't 
much account. Being all broke up and 
‘lowin’ he had been faithless according 
to the spirit of his forbears, John Lo- 
and cracked walnuts and 
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ate them, saying never again would 
there be such fruit of the wilderness, 
better nor peaches, or pears, or apples. 

A proud and haughty man, Harty 
Trovett acted slow. He never was 
hasty, never any but calculating and ac- 
cording to legal advice. He went fre- 
quent to county court, consulting law- 
yers. Some from up in the mountains 
warned him, not so much according to 
the law as according to the nature of 
the hill folks. Some from out yonder, 
where people are foreigners and make 
these powerful and high-price moon- 
shine laws, laying great temptations 
with their prices, allowed their fancy 
land-confiscating laws applied to hill 
lands and homes. 

Trovett had associated, too, consider- 
ably with lawyers from yon side the 
county court. Probably they meant well, 
but they didn’t know. The neighbors, 
peaceable, minding their own business, 
listening to Fiddling Tamborn’s music, 
were the ones that rightly judged the 
matter wasn’t settled. 

Every day they listened. The day 
Sue Belle returned from court, free 
and grateful for having been treated 
so ladylike, she bought a box of .25-.35 
shoots. She didn’t have her rifle with 
her, and she walked down the road, 
making a little turn as she stepped ahead. 

“Shucks!’ Trovett exclaimed impa- 
tently. “Why should I worry? 
There’s no Lobel man eveh had any 
gumption. As for women folks, sho!” 

He had his fair warning. Nobody 
was going to lay on the matter very 
hard. Stress and strain isn’t honorable 
when a man is minding his own busi- 
ness. Mrs, Trovett, a real nice woman, 
would sit with her around her 
two children, looking into the fireplace. 
Like the others sitting at Gumlog Ford, 
she was waiting, but with this differ 
tice: she was dreading, worrying, but 
not so overly sorrowful. Lots of times 
it isn’t what’s going to happen that 
makes it so bad as is just the waiting. 
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Trovett rode up from county court 
one day to Gumlog, crossed the ford, 
stepped into the storehouse, and said 
to nobody in particular: 

“I ‘low I'll need about fo’teen men 
come Monday. Theh’s saws an’ cases 
of axes comin’ into a fo’r-hoss wagon; 
I done closed my deal on the Lobel 
timbeh to the co’thouse to-day. Hyar's 
the co’t papers!” 

He had played cunning. He had 
paid the fine on the property and taken 
a receipt for it. He had filed the fine 
claim against the property, being a poli- 
tician, and confidentially he had taken 
possession of the land by forced sale. 
No one had heard that there was this 
kind of a proceeding. People realized 
how smaft Harty Trovett was, having 
made friends all these years with the 
politicians. 

“Ten thousand 
black walnut is 
said. 

As he said it there was a shadow 
darkened the door. Not one of the 
men and women listening and looking 
said a word. They minded their own 
business. When Trovett went out, 
swung up into the saddle, and turned 
down the roadway he did not notice 
that Fiddling Tamborn untucked his 
fiddle from his chin, and there was not 
a sound but that of heavy breathing 
eman rode away. 


worth of 
Trovett 


dollars’ 
mine now!” 


as the hor 
When the man was well out of ear 
range, though not out of the look, one 


said: ‘She hearn ’im!” 
After a time another voice was 
raised: “She seen the paper!” As the 


horseman was disappearing among the 
trees a third remarked: “Yes, an’ she 
give him fair warning, down theh in 
co’rt, lookin’ at him!” 

A breeze rustled through the tree- 
tops. The crash of water, breaking as 
it ran over the cobblestone dam at the 
gristmill, rose and fell in waves of 


sound. A squirrel barked, and a bob- 
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white whistled. Then a cottontail~ ‘“Theh!” every one exclaimed, _ 


bounded into the roadway, sat up, and springing erect. 

shortly bounded out again. A mule A horse raced back up the trail. It 

reached out to bite a horse, hesitated, was Trovett’s. 

looked over his shoulder at the humans, “T betteh telephone to the coroner,” 

and with a sigh stuck out his tongue the storekeeper said. “Sho! I jes’ 

and kicked a lazying dog that was walk- knowed that man’d git to go too fur, 

ing by. The dog upended, head over yas, suh!” 

heels, yelping frantically, and landed “He shore did!” several exclaimed 

on his feet. The howling of his misery as they streamed away down the trail, 

yells died away gradually up the valley. “They’ll neveh convict that gal in the 
Then a shot rang out. world!” 


by 


STOLEN NECKLACE FOUND AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


A NECKLACE of amber beads, stolen from the Louvre in Paris twenty-five 
years ago, was recovered recently. It was found in a little curio shop in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. A New York man who was traveling in the West 
bought the beads for his wife. Twenty-five dollars is said to have been the 
price he paid for the necklace that once adorned the neck of Napoleon’s empress. 

When the tourist returned to New York he took the necklace to a jewelry 
firm in Maiden Lane and asked that they give him an estimate of its value. 
After examining it they offered to buy it from him for fifty thousand dollars. 
Astonished by such unexplained liberality the tourist requested another jeweler 
to estimate the value of the necklace. From this man he learned that the 
beads, when placed under a powerful microscope, were seen to have the words 
“Napoleon to Josephine” engraved upon them. 

The second jeweler purchased the necklace at the price of eighty-five thou 
sand dollars. According to the latest reports the beads have been returned to 
the French government, which, at the time of the disappearance of the necklace, 
offered one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for its recovery. 


Oe 


TO PAY FEDERAL PRISONERS 


PRISONERS working at the looms in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Georgia, will be allowed a bonus of two cents a yard on cloth they mant- 
facture, through plans made recently by Attorney General Daugherty. 

“I do not see why we should not give these men something in the way of 
incentive,” said Mr. Daugherty. “If they learn to work and find that work wil 
yield them something, the prospect holds out hope. At present a man goes ott 
of prison with his railway ticket home, a suit of clothes, and a ten-dollar bill. 
And that doesn’t carry him very far. It has occurred to me that we might 
make men and goods at the same time.” 

Mr. Daugherty said that there was a revolving fund of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars at the prison factory, and this, invested at five per cent, 
would yield sufficient to pay the men, who might receive two and one half to 
three dollars a week. 
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Author of ‘‘The Celluloid Collar,’’ etc. 


HE little log cabin of Alvin 
Bowen sat in a narrow valley 
among the Pine Mountains of 
East Tennessee, not naany 

miles from the southeastern border of 
Kentucky. It was surrounded by a 
growth of scrubby timber, and this was 
penetrated by a very rocky trail. The 
latter passed within a few paces of the 
front door, and, distance north 
of the house, crawled crookedly across 
the end of a ridge. The ridge was 
crowned with a cliff, perhaps two hun- 
dred feet high, which the mountaineers 
had named “The Sampson Rock.” 

In the winter time, when all the trees, 
except tie scattered black pines, were 
bare, a person could stand on Sampson 
Rock and look down at Alvin Bowen’s 

cabin. That very thing happened on 
a night in December. With a slow, 
swinging stride a tall man walked out 

t]} 


some 


on the table of rock and approached 
the edge. There he stopped as motion- 
less as the great cliff under his feet. 


His long arms were folded firmly upon 
his strong chest, and his cruel, relent- 
less lips pressed the stem of a cob pipe, 
while his powerful steely blue eyes 


peered searchingly through the moon- 
light. They were not long in discover- 
ing a little speck which, against the 


dark wall of Alvin Bowen’s cabin, stood 
out dimly in the gray of the forest eve- 
ning. The man it was a light 
streaking through a crack between the 
hewn logs. 

He smiled grimly 
covered the one window 
the house very securely, 
apparently neglected the 


knew 


roughly 
The Bowens had 
in that end of 
but they had 

crack, Or, 


perhaps, the crack had only lately ap- 
peared, and no one had yet noticed it. 


Sheriff George Ellis had come into 
the woods to get his man. He bore a 


great reputation for doing successfully 


that sort of thing; so successfully, in 
deed, that he was generally hated and 
feared by such of the moutaineers, and 
there were quite a few, who saw fit 
to break the law. No distance was 
too far to go after an offender, no sit 
uation too dangerous to face. Nothing 
could dissuade Sheriff George Ellis 
from doing, or trying very hard to do, 
what he conceived to be his duty as an 
officer of the law. 

He stood on the big rock a few min 
utes, watching and planning. Nothing 
about him moved except the thin curl 
of smoke that floated up from his cob 
pipe. He was like a grim, ool, fearless 
sentinel keeping watch over the quiet 


forest. 
Finally he lifted his right hand al 
his head, a signal to a deputy who 


ove 
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watched from somewhere in_ the 
growth. Then he turned and di 
peared silently among a clump of 


bushes behind the cliff. 
with his wife and 
and 


crackling fire of pine 


Bowen sat 
r-old 
before a 
logs and looked into the leaping flames. 
In the gray eyes one could 
tected both fear and si 
reflected also in the 
of the woman 


Alvin was 


Alvin 
nine-yea 
Henry, 


twin sons, Otis 


have de- 


TrOWw an CxX- 


pression features 


and the two boys 


unprepossessing in ap- 


pearance He was not more than 
thirty-five years old, with light-brown 
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hair, a broad face, and a very wide, 
innocent-looking mouth. His hair was 
long, his face unshaven. He wore 
heavy, thick-soled shoes, soiled blue 
overalls, a thick army shirt, and a black 
coat which was patched at the elbows 
and in the back. 

The young mountain mother was 
slender and rather pretty, with dark- 
blue eyes and a spot of pink in her 
cheeks; but her twin sons, so nearly 
alike they hardly could have been told 
apart, were quite as lacking in comeli- 
ness as their big, rugged, sad-eyed 
father. 

Under cover of the night Alvin had 
stolen into the house only an hour or so 
ago, after having successfully evaded 
the law for several fearful days. Mrs. 
Bowen and the boys had spent most of 
that hour preparing food for the half- 
starved fugitive and watching him eat. 
And now the family sat before the wide 
fireplace, wondering, dreading, fear in 
their hearts. 

The boys sat together on a big hick- 
ory-bottom chair and eyed their father 
steadily and silently. The mother, her 
slender fingers clasped in her lap, sat 
erect between her sons and her hus- 
band, a little farther away from the 
fire. Although in great fear of what 
the next hour, or even the next mo- 
ment, might bring, she was as proud of 
these three homely beings as she had 
ever been, these beloved persons who 
belonged solely to her. 

“Powerful glad to be with you and 
the kids ag’in, honey,” the man re 
peated for the third or fourth time in 
a voice so low and mild that it seemed 
strangely in contrast with the look of 
him. ‘Plumb scared, though,” he went 
on. “Sure on my way to the pen if 
they git me. But I’m plumb innocent. 
I swear it.” 

“IT know you are if you say you are, 
Alvin,” she replied, turning her head 
to give him a tender glance. “I’m 


scared fer you, too, Alvin, fer you and 
us. But I want to hear all about it 
more clear, Alvin. And I—well, they 
won’t be no doubt in my heart about 
the word of my man. You know it.” 
Again her sad gaze held the fire. 

“Me and Ottis, we're scared fer you 
as much as maw is, dad,” one of the 
twins announced quaveringly. “Ain't 
we, Ottis?” he asked his brother. “And 
we'll fight fer him, won’t we, Ottis?” 

“Yes, we will,” Ottis replied. “Me 
and Henry will fight fer you, dad.” 
His eyes flared up suddenly, and he 
clinched his small hands. “Boys has 
got the rights to fight fer their dads, 
ain’t they, dad?” 

The mountaineer. smiled very faintly 
at the fire, then looked at the lads 
softly. His expression was not with- 
out a suggestion of pride, but he said: 
“Mustn’t think about fightin’ agin’ the 
law, boys, in the way you mean. I’m 
plumb innocent of breakin’ the law on 
purpose, just like I said, but the sure- 
enough law ain’t learnt I am, and I’m 
purty sure it won’t be allowed to be- 
lieve I am. What your dad’s scared 
of, you see, is that he’ll be railroaded 
to the pen without the law bein’ allowed 
to know the facts in the case. But 
you'll just have to leave ever’thing to 
your dad, and the Lord. Me and your 
maw are proud of our boys’”—his voice 
broke a  little—“because we know 
they’re fine and brave and’ll make good 
and just men. That’s what we want 
our boys to be, good and just men.” 

Silence held the group, and the boys 
continued to watch their father specu- 
latively. Mrs. Bowen looked down at 
her folded hands. The pine logs 
blazed and crackled in the wide fire- 
place. Occasionally one of the under 
logs popped like the report of a tiny 
firearm, and a shower of sparks leaped 
upward. 

“I’m listenin’, Alvin,” said the 
woman. “I’ve already heard two ¢f 
three different tales about it.” 
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“Well, they ain’t so very much to it, 
Ann. I went to Bill Murray’s still fer 
no other reason than to collect the 
money fer that hog I sold him. I guess 
I oughtn’t to ’a’ done that; I would ’a’ 
showed more sense by waitin’ and goin’ 
to his house. But that ain’t neither 
here ner thar. The main thing is that 
I was thar at Bill’s moonshine when 
Park Wilson and them two other dep- 
uty sheriffs made their raid. Bill sub- 
mitted to arrest like a gentle little lamb, 
fer he guilty; but, when one of 
the deputies reached fer me, I stepped 
back and begun to explain that I was 
just thar to collect some money from 
Bill. I meant to let ’em arrest me on 


the spot if I couldn’t make ’em see I 


was 


was innocent, of course, but Park Wil- 
son didn’t give me any time. When 
he saw me step back acted like 

thought I meant to resist “ earnest. 
He jumped at his eyes blazin’ like 
a crazy aes and swung at my head 
with his gun. I dodged just in time 
and stepped back, and he follered and 
struck at me ag’in, right at my head 


kill me. This time 
he knocked my hat windin’, and then 
[ saw, just ina — that the dog was 
drunk. Think hat! A drunk offi 
cer of the law a lin’ a moonshine still! 

“Well, honey, he struck at me once 
more, while them two other fool dep- 
uties stood watchin’, with Bill Murray 
t and | just had 


and hard enough to 


betwixt ’em, to close 


with him to keep him from beatin’ my 
brains out. I remembered that he had 
aname fer beatin’ men up ever’ once 


and I didn’t intend to let him 


ina while, 


do me that way if T could help it. 1 
tried to reason with him as we struggled 
together, but he would pay no ’tention. 
He couldn’t hit me any longer, but 


somethin’ tole me it was his aim to 
shoot me if he could. He 
and cussin’, and I was tryin’ my 
as | said, to talk some sense to him 
One of his hands was in my hair, and 
he had holt of the gun with the other. 


Was pani 





I had holt of the gun, too, with my 
left hand, and I had him by the collar 


with my right. We was locked to- 
gether about that way, as well as I re- 
member, when the gun went off and 
Park Wilson staggered back two er 
three steps and sunk to his knees. 
“What happened atter that, Ann, 


seems like a dream when I think about 
it now. I made things look a lot bad 
fer myself right thar. Seein’ Park 
Wilson stagger back and fall, I thought 

he was killed dead on the spot, and the 
notion jumped into my brain, if I’ve 
got any, that the only chance I had fer 


freedom was to run fer it like blazes. 


And so that’s what I done, thinkin’ 
may! Bg you and the kids, and that 
oe t look like I’d shot him on pur- 
pose. ‘One of them deputies scattered 
lead aroun’ me as I made off, but 
he missed ever’ time. It would ’a’ been 


best fer me if I had stood my ground. 
But I didn’t, honey. The truth of the 
matter is that your man just lost his 
nerve plumb complete. When I cx 
to myself I knowed I couldn’t go to 
them deputies and make ’em see the 
truth. It can’t be helped now.” 

Mrs, Bowen gave her husband a side- 
long glance, tender and_ lingering. 
“*T wasn’t sech a bad wound, 
atter all,” she said. “Just through his 
right shoulder. He’s sure to git well.” 

“Sure to git well, yes, and he’s gonna 
send me to the pen on a charge of 
shootin’ with intention to kill, if it takes 
a hundred lies to do it. I been hearin’ 
a right smart from this party and that, 
since I been scoutin’ aroun’. Park 
Wilson ain’t never liked me from some 
cause er other, and now his heart’s 
plumb pizen agin’ me. He’s a brute 
and a bully, as big a one as ever lived 
and, no matter what them other dey 
ties inight come to think about the 
shootin’, he’ll do ever’thing he can to 
make ’em swear just like he wants ‘em 
to. So I’m just a gonner, Ann, if they 
git me, and that’s all they is to it.” 


me 


though, 


depu- 
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“But Sheriff Ellis, what does he want 
with sech a drunken brute fer a dep- 
uty ?” 

“Can’t tell. Sometimes a sheriff ap- 
pints a deputy just because a certain 
crowd of voters in a certain place wants 
him to. Lots of times he makes prom- 
ises afore election that he has to stand 
by atter he wins in the race. See? 
The law’s a funny thing sometimes.” 

“That Park Wilson, he went and 
skinned Lucy Snyder’s man’s head fer 
nearly nothin’,’ Ottis blurted out sud- 
denly, wiggling about in his part of the 
hickory-bottom chair. “You said so 
yourse’f, dad.” 

“Hush, boy.” Mrs. Bowen gave 
him a look of mild reproach. “You 
ain’t been teached to break in on the 
talk of older folks.” 

The lad dropped his eyes and was 
silent a moment. Then: “But it seems, 
it seems like to-night’s different, maw.” 

‘“’Tis different, son,” said the father 
without removing his troubled gaze 
from the fire. ‘“To-night is a whole 
lot different.” 

They were quiet again. Not the 
slightest sound of any kind came from 
the cold woods about the house. The 
big fire alone made a noise, a crackling 
noise which would have been cheerful 
under happier circumstances. Alvin 
Bowen crossed his legs and breathed a 
deep sigh. “Hope Sheriff Ellis and his 
deputies ain’t watchin’ too clost,” he 
said. “I been foolin’ aroun’ in this neck 
of the woods all day, afeared to come 
home. Don’t think I was seen by any- 
body that’d give me away, but of 
course a body can’t tell.” 

“We'll just hope and pray that ever’- 
thing’ll be all right,” said Mrs. Bowen. 
“IT guess you’ve laid some plans, ain't 
you, Alvin?” 

“Oh, yes, honey, of course. I was 
just gonna mention that. I been scout- 
in’ aroun’ over in Kentucky a good 
part of the time, lookin’ fer the right 
kind of place to hide. They’s a’ empty 
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house in a purty wild section, about 
thirty mile north of the line, and I’ve 
already seen about rentin’ it, and they’s 
a sawmill near the place where I can 
git work. We’ll just change our names 
and try to hide thar till I can manage 
to git out of this trouble some way, er 
till Park Wilson comes to some bad 
end, like he’s ’most sure to sooner er 
later. If he finds out where I am he 
might git papers to have me brung back, 
of course, but that’s somethin’ we'll just 
have to risk.” 

“That plan’s all right,” the woman 
declared, her eyes brightening hope- 
fully. ‘And the sooner we git started, 
honey, the happier we’ll all be.” 

“You said somethin’ then, Ann,” he 
returned. “We’re gonna be up all 
night. When it gits a little later I'm 
goin’ atter Sam Poston. I can trust 
Sam anywheres. With his four mules 
and biggest wagon he can haul all our 
stuff at one load. Afore daylight we'll 
be well on our way toward the State 
line. Plumb simple, eh?” 

“Looks that way,” she agreed. 

“But what I’m most scared of,” he 
added uneasily, “is what might happen 
afore we git started.” 

“We'll just be powerful careful, Al- 
vin, and hope fer the best. We'll hope 
and pray that ever’thing’ll be all right.” 

Unnoticed, Henry had moved nerv- 
ously and frowned. Now he spoke: 

“Maw, I got to say somethin’. I 
want to tell dad that Sam Poston ain't 
at home, and so he can’t git Sam to 
haul our stuff. Sam and his boy went 
to Chaska this mornin’, and they won't 
be back till some time to-morrer.” 

Alvin Bowen turned quickly in his 
chair. A look of dismay sprang to his 
eyes. “You're sure, boy? You're 
plumb sure?” 

“I know, dad; EF was over to Sam’s 
house to-day.” 

Alvin turned slowly to the fire agai. 
His heavy face had grown white undet 
a several days’ growth of beard. 
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Mrs, her lips quivering, 


Bowen, 
reached out and rested a hand gently 


“IT guess we can git some- 
If we can’t, though, 
You 


on his arm. 
body else, Alvin. 
we can wait till to-morrer night. 
could stay hid.” 

“Don’t want to run that risk, Ann, 
if I can help it. 1 was just thinkin’ 
that maybe Hank Stanfield- . 

The big mountaineer got no further 
than that. The hard knuckles of a 
heavy hand had no sooner begun to 
rap on the rough plank door than Alvin 
shot to a standing position before the 
fire. The twins, gazing first at the door 
and then at their father, looked as if 
they did not know whether to be 
startled or not. Mrs. Bowen drew one 
short, quick breath and sat perfectly 
motionless, listening. 

Alvin glared at the door a moment, 
his forehead puckered, his big rough 
hands clenched; then, his gray eyes 
burning with suppressed excitement 
and fear, he leaned toward his wife. 





“Maybe it’s a neighbor,’ he whis- 
pered, “and maybe it ain’t. I’m goin’ 
in thar.” He pointed to a doorway 
leading to the one other room in the 
house, the kitchen. “If I have to, and 
I git the chance, I’ll run fer it. Be 
careful. Boys, you be careful.” 

On tiptoe he stole in the kitchen and 
closed the door after him. Across the 
floor he crept and paused at a window. 
Pushing the cheap curtain aside a few 
inches, he peered keenly out through 
the moonlight. Standing against a tree, 
not far from the rear of the 
he discovered the dim form of a man. 

Alvin Bowen’s heart throbbed as he 
crossed the room and stopped at the 


house, 


door he had just closed. 


“I’m a goner!” he thought tragteally. 
“My chances is too slim to think about. 
If 1 have to make a dash out the kitchen 
door I will, but I guess that feller'd 
shoot me like he would a copperhead.” 


The rapping on the front door 
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sounded again, this time louder and 
more determined than before. Mrs. 
Bowen rose slowly. She looked at the 
boys and laid a slender, trembling fin- 
ger on her lips. The brothers stared 
dumbly back at her, then both glanced 
toward the kitchen. 

Going to the door and unlocking it, 
Ann Bowen stepped aside and called, 
“Come in!” The next moment a tall 
man stood framed in the doorway. He 
wore a broad black hat, black coat, yel- 
low riding trousers, and black leather 
leggings. His face was beardless. His 
steely blue eyes, brilliant in the light 
thrown upon them by the blazing pine 
logs, appeared never to have held ten- 
derness. His long nose was slightly 
hooked. He had a cruel-looking, 
straight-lipped mouth and a chin that 
might have been called firm. 

“Howdy!” he greeted, smiling as if 
he had met an old acquaintance. “Just 
happened to be foolin’ aroun’ over in 
these parts,” he explained quickly, “and 
I got sort of chilled. Could I set by 
the fire a spell?” 

“You're welcome,” Mrs. Bowen told 
him, struggling desperately to conceal 
the fear that had eaten into her heart 
and weakened her whole body. “It is 
purty chilly.” 

The man closed the door, 
across the room, and sat down in the 
chair which Alvin Bowen had just va- 
cated. Stretching out his two great 
arms, he warmed his hands in front of 
the blazing logs, closing and unclosing 
his long brown fingers. 


stalked 


The twin brothers stared at him, then 
at their then at each other. 
30th frowned a little. 

Mrs 
ing taken uj 


mother, 


Bowen remained standing, hav- 
a position near the door 
leading into the kitchen. She wondered 
if her husband, having recognized the 
man’s voice, had made his escape from 


decided 


person be- 


he rear of the house. She 


1e had not. The shrewd 
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fore the fire was not the sort to give 
a prospective prisoner such a splendid 
chance to escape. The back door was, 
of course, being closely guarded. She 
could imagine her husband already ir 
the hands of those who would deal 
with him without mercy. It could be 
only a question of a very short while 
before he would be on his way to jail. 
Later he would be accused unjustly and 
sent to the penitentiary. 

“I guess you know who I am, don’t 
your” The man asked the question 
without taking his eyes from the fire. 

“Yes, you’re Sheriff George Ellis,” 
said Mrs, 

“Right.” 


Bowen. 

He nodded his head slowly 
several times. “I reckon about ever’- 
body in the county knows me. Some- 
times I wish I wasn’t knowed so well. 
And I guess I ain't liked much by lots 
of folks, either,” he admitted reflec- 
tively. ‘“‘My duty causes me to do lots 
of things that make, people say I’m 
flint-hearted. Maybe they’re right, too. 
Maybe I can’t feel as sorry as a man 
ought fer folks that git in trouble.” 

“Of course -that’s right,” returned 
the woman without thinking of what 
she was saying, but with her mind on 
the husband who must be listening in 
the next room. “Yes, that’s right, of 
course. I’m glad’”—she came back to 
herself suddenly—‘‘I’m glad we’ve got 
a good fire fer you, Mister Ellis. I 
didn’t mean to agree with you just 
now that you’re hard-hearted. I don’t 
know whether you are er not. I don’t 
like to judge people. But I’ve heard— 
I’ve heard She paused, too con- 
fused to go on. 

The sheriff smiled grimly. Turning 
his head suddenly, he pretended just 
have discovered the twin 
“Hello, here, fellers!” he 
said in a thick voice, meant to be jocose. 
“Snug as two little bugs in your big 
Lordy, but you’re a 


now to 
brothers. 


chair, ain’t you? 


lot alike! How does your purty 
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mammy tell which is which, I won 
der?” 

The boys shrugged their shoulders 
and looked at him with what he rightly 
guessed to be a secret hatred. They 
said nothing. 

“Well, what’s the matter with your 
tongues?” he went on. “Can't you 
speak ?”’ 

The boys shrugged again, and both 
glanced at their mother, who was 
watching them narrowly. She nodded, 
and then Henry tried bravely to make 
conversation. “It’s cold outside to- 
night,” he informed the sheriff, though 
he had not been out of the house since 
sunset. “No, sir, they ain’t nothin’ the 
matter with our tongues, and me and 
Ottis can both speak. Me and Ottis 
al’ays set in this chair on winter nights 
when we’ve got a fire. It’s our chair. 
Maw can tell us apart easy. If they 
wasn’t no other way maw could tell 
which is which by our toes. Ottis got 
the little toe on his right foot cut off 
when he was little.” 

“Ts that so?” The sheriff did not so 
much as grin as he turned back to the 
fire. “Did it hurt, Ottis?” 

“T don’t recollect if it did er not,” 
Ottis answered. “I was too little. | 
was playin’ by the kitchen table, and 
maw dropped a butcher knife on it. 
She says I screamed like a pant’er.” 

“Purty bad,” said Sheriff Ellis, shak- 
ing his head, but one could see that he 
was not thinking about the little acci- 
dent to Ottis. ‘“Purty bad. Sure!” 

A lengthy silence followed the sher- 
iff’s words. He sat very still and gazed 
steadily into the fire. The twin brothers 
stared at him with a boldness that in- 
creased as time passed. The quick 
glances which Mrs. Bowen flashed at 
him were entirely full of dread. 

In the next room Alvin Bowen stood 
with an ear pressed against the door. 
bloed throbbed and beat in his 
The terrible suspense of the 


The 
temples. 

















moment had caused a cold perspiration 
to break out on his forehead. 

Finally the sheriff straightened in his 
chair, yawned, turned his head, and an- 
nounced casually that he believed he’d 
tell the woman and her boys a little 
story. He suggested that Mrs. Bowen 
sit down. 


She did so after hesitating a moment, - 


taking the chair she had occupied be- 
fore the sheriff knocked, and he began 
speaking in a slow, easy voice. “One 
time a sheriff had a warrant fer a fel- 
ler that was wanted by the law fer 
shootin’ another man,” he said. “The 
feller that was wanted proved to be 
purty sharp, in a way, and so he was 
purty hard to catch. But at the 
sheriff and one of his deputies hap- 
pened to be lucky enough to learn that 
the feller was prowlin’ aroun’ near 
home, and that night they managed to 
catch him at home, where they guessed 
he had come to move his family away. 
Well, the sheriff sent his deputy to the 
back of the house to see that the outlaw 
didn’t make a git-away in that direc- 


last 


tion, and then the sheriff went to a 
crack in the side of the house and 
peered inside. And in there he saw 


what he thought was a mighty purty 
and a mighty touchin’ picture, a man 
and a woman and two little boys, ail 
with the firelight dancin’ on their faces. 
There ought to ’a’ been a lot of happi- 
ness in there, but there wasn’t. No, 
nothin’ but a mixed lot of sadness and 
uneasy feelin’s. But it touchin’ 
and purty, anyhow, the sheriff thought. 
He remembered that once he was a 
little boy, and that at night he had set 
just that way with his dad and maw, 
in a little house away back in the v 
afore a wide fireplace with the 
jumpin’ flames throwin’ out the 
Yes, the sheriff remembered, 
and it sure made him feel strange down 
in his heart. 

“But about the outlaw’s home 
sheriff listened to a lot of talk 


was 


1 

ds, 
long, 
dancin’ 


light 


The 
that 
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went on in that room between the man 
and his woman and the two little boys. 
The outlaw put up a lot of talk about 


bein’ innocent. But the sheriff, mind 
you, never forgot what his duty was 
as a Officer of the law. No, not fer a 
minute. He wasn’t the sort of officer 
to forget his duty. He never did let 
nothin’ stand betwixt him and what he 
thought was his duty as a officer of 
the law. So at last he went aroun’ to 
the front door and knocked.” 

Here the sheriff paused. After a 
thoughtful moment he reached into his 
coat pocket and produced a pair of 
bright handcuffs. These he dangled on 
one of his big brown fingers, while his 
hard blue eyes looked reflectively at the 
fire. 

Mrs. Bowen grew very pale and 
turned sick with fear. The wide 
mouths of the twin brothers opened, 
and they stared with round, bulging 
orbs. 

Sheriff George Ellis rose slowly and 
returned the handcuffs to his pocket. 
Then he expanded his chest a little and 
spoke almost harshly. “I guess the 
sheriff is about as powerful as any man 
in this county,” he said, “and lots of 
times a man that’s a power can do as 
he pleases. Anyhow, I’m gonna tear 
up the warrant that charges Alvin with 
shootin’ with intention to kill. I didn't 
know all the facts about the shootin’, 
but I do know that when Park Wilson 
is drinkin’ he’s just what Alvin says, a 
plumb brute. Just a word from me 
will make Park put this matter of tak- 
in’ revenge out of his mind. He’ll have 
to. You needn’t doubt that a bit. I’ve 
decided what my duty is, you see, and 
that’s what I'll do. It’s my duty, 
woman, to be just, plumb just. And | 
always do what I think is my duty, even 
if I am flint-hearted.” He stalked to 
the door and opened it. There he 
paused and looked back. 

“That’s all right,” he said 
hand as Mrs; Bowen, with tears in her 


lifting a 
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eyes, started to thank him. “Don’t say 
a word. Just go right on bein’ happy 
with Alvin and them twin boys.” 

As the front door closed behind the 
sheriff the door in the back of the room 


opened, and Alvin staggered rather 
than walked into the presence of his 
family. A moment later he stood in 
front of the wide fireplace, his wife 
and two sons folded in his long arms, 


COLETTE? 
TRACK SUSPECTS WITH BLOODHOUNDS 


LOODHOUNDS were used recently in Kentucky to trail two men wanted 
for the holdup of a bank at Auburn. The dogs and a posse overtook the 
men in a wild section of the country near the Mud River. After an all-night 
chase the pursued were too tired to offer resistance and surrendered meekly to 
the posse. 

Prior to the capture of the thieves, who were carrying three thousand dol- 
lars in gold and currency, officers found one hundred and one thousand six 
hundred dollars in bonds, which had been stolen from the bank. The bonds 
were buried on a farm near Bald Knob Church in Logan County. Besides the 
bonds the robbery netted about nine thousand four hundred dollars in cash. 

The men entered the bank at noontime, and while one guarded the door the 
other compelled the solitary bookkeeper present to open the vault. Seizing the 
bonds and cash they bound and gagged the bookkeeper and fied. 
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BANDITS TRY ELECTRIC TORTURE 


ERRIBLE indeed was the ordeal which, George S. Hight says, he was sub- 
jected to recently. Hight is a wealthy ranchman who lives about nine miles 
northeast of Independence, Kansas. 

Early one morning, according to Hight, he drove to a pasture where he had 
to do some repairing of a fence. About nine o’clock a drab-colored, five-pas- 
senger motor car, which had all of its curtains up, stopped about a quarter of 
a mile away. Two men stepped out of the car and, after standing beside it for 
several minutes, shouted to him. Thinking that they needed help he went to 
aid them. 

On his arrival at the car one of the men drew a revolver and ordered him 
to get into the automobile. Then the other bound Hight’s wrists and ankles with 
ropes. They drove him a short distance, then released his arms, and ordered 
him to sign a check for five hundred dollars and a deed for five hundred acres 
of land. Hight refused to sign the papers. Then, he says, he was bound again 
and drugged. 

After that everything became hazy. Hight remembers that about two hours 
afterward the car drew up before an empty store. There a strong electric bat- 
tery had been installed. Wires were fitted around him, and the current was 
turned on. Some time ago Hight had been struck by lightning, so the electrical 
appliance had little effect on him. He was taken to the center of the room, 
where a rope was put around his neck. One end of the rope was thrown ovef 
a rafter, and he was pulled into the air twice. Still he refused to sign the 
documents. When he was let down the second time he was unconscious. 

Hours later he realized that he was being driven in a motor car. The 
bandits released him within one and one-half miles of his home. They ordered 
him to remain there for an hour. He tried to walk, but his brutal captors 
threatened to kill him unless he complied with their commands. A short time 
afterward Hight’s son found him and took him home. The highwaymen escaped. 
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THE Great ApaMs Express ROBBERY 


ATE on the afternoon of Fri- 
day, May 4th, 1888, two bank 
messengers left the American 
National Bank in New York. 

They carried between them, each hold- 
ing one of the handles, a bank valise 
containing a package of bank notes to 
the value of forty-one thousand dollars. 
This large sum the two messengers 
were taking to the offices of the Adams 
Express Company to be forwarded to 
the United States treasury at Wash- 
ington. 

One of the messengers was a young 
man of twenty-seven named Crawford, 
while the other was a much older man 
named Dominie Earle, who had been in 
the employ of the bank for many years. 
Both messengers had frequently car- 
ried large sums from the bank to the 
Adams express office and both were 
thoroughly trusted. But such a large 
sum as forty-one thousand dollars was 
tempting enough, if not to make both 
men to try to get away with it, at any 
rate make hardened criminals at- 
tempt to get it. 

For this latter reason the two mes- 
sengers were both armed with revolv- 


to 


ers, while there followed them at a 
short distance a detective named 
McDougal, employed by the bank. 


This detective was also armed, and all 


three had definite instructions that if 
any attempt was made on the precious 
bag to shoot at once. 

As the two men hurried as fast as 
the age of Dominie Earle would let 
him, they talked to each other. The 
offices of the express company was only 
a few streets away, and once the pack- 
age of notes had been handed over, the 
work of the two messengers was done 
for the day. 

“I want to catch the four o’clock 
train home if I can,” said Dominie 
Earle to his companion, glancing up at 
a public clock they were passing. “Do 
you think I shall do it?” 

“You'll have to be quick,” answered 
Crawford. “I think you’ll just miss it.” 

“It’s those stairs at the express office 
which do me,” continued Earle. “I 
can’t run up them as you can.” 

“T'll tell you what we’ll do,” replied 
Crawford quickly. ‘When we get to 
the office I'll run upstairs with the bag, 
and you can follow up slowly. By the 
time you get up I shall have got the 
receipt for the notes, and perhaps that 
extra minute will give you time to 
catch the train.” 

Dominie readily agreed. Though 
both he and his companion had strict 
injunctions they were both to keep hold 
of the bag till the notes were handed 
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over and a receipt obtained, he had 
more than once followed the suggestion 
of his companion that he should walk 
up the stairs of the express office while 
his companion hurried to hand in the 
notes and get a receipt. He was get- 
ting on in years, and he found the 
narrow steep stairs leading up to the 
money department on the second floor 
rather trying. As these stairs were the 
only way out of the building, too, he 
had no fear Crawford could-run away 
with the money. As the elder man he 
always carried the actual receipt, and 
this had always been given to him by 
Crawford, when the latter had obtained 
it before the elder man reached the 
counter of the money office. 

Che detective, once having seen the 
two inside the express 
buili , went back again to the bank 
where he was on duty till later. 

As Crawford ran up the stairs, fol- 
lowed more slowly by his older com- 
panion, he opened the valise, dropped 
in a labeled package from his overcoat 
pocket, and took out the one already in 
the valise. At the money counter there 
was already a messenger from another 
bank sending off some notes to the 
United States treasury, and before 
Crawford was called upon to deliver 
the package from his bag he was joined 
by Dominie Earle. 

“You'll just catch it,” whispered 
Crawford, opening his bag and taking 
out the package, which he handed over 
the counter. In a minute he was 
handed the receipt, which in turn he 
handed to Earle. It was in that usual 
form of all such receipts and read as 
“Received from the American 
National Bank one package marked as 
containing forty-one thousand dollars 
for transfer to Washington.” 

The package of notes, together with 
many others one 
of the portable safes ready for trans- 
mission to Washington. The following 
morning, the safe, guarded by three 


messengers 


ling 


s 


follows: 


was locked away in 
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armed servants of the company, was 
duly taken to the United States treas- 
ury and opened. When the consign- 
ment of notes for some forty-one thou- 
sand dollars, according to the label on 
the package, was opened it was found 
to contain nothing more valuable than 
slips of paper cut to the size of notes! 

Between the bank and the treasury 
these slips of paper had been substi- 
tuted for the genuine notes, and the 
question to answer was, where? 

The bank officials promptly sent for 
Inspector Byrnes of the New York 
police, Robert Pinkerton, the well- 
known detective, and the chief officials 
of the Adams Express Company. 
Every one who was known to have 
had anything to do with the package 
promptly was cross-questioned closely. 
Apart from the actual loss of the forty- 
one thousand dollars, it was necessary 
to find whether a bank employee was 
the thief or one of the Adams Express 
employees, in order to settle who 
should bear the loss. It was Pinkerton 
who carried out the actual investiga- 
tions, which took him two years to 
complete and caused him to travel sev- 
eral thousands of miles. 

He first of all interviewed the cashier 
of the bank who made up the package. 

“T am not only positive it was cor- 
rect when it left my hands, but I feel 
sure that that is my signature on the 
label on the parcel,” he declared 

Apart from the fact that the cashier 
had an excellent record for honesty, 
several of his colleagues were able to 
swear that they saw him make up the 
package and hand it to Crawford and 
Earle, the bank messengers. 

“The bag containing the notes nevef 
left our possession from the time we 
went out of the bank till we opened it 
in the express office and handed the 
package it contained to the receiving 
cashier,” declared Crawford. 

“T followed them from the bank to 
the express company’s office,” said the 
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bank detective, McDougal, “and each 
had hold of a handle the whole way, 
and entered the building that way.” 

“We were both present when the bag 
was opened, and I received the receipt 
for it in the usual way,” declared 
Dominie Earle. 

If all three were telling the exact 
truth, and for the moment the detective 
had no reason to think they were not, 
it seemed fairly certain that the bogus 
package had been substituted some- 
where in the Adams Express Com- 
pany’s office. 

The more he inquired there, how- 
ever, the farther off seemed the solu- 
tion of the mystery. 

“Immediately the receipt had been 
given for the package,” said Mr. 
Young, head of the money department, 
“it was handed over to my assistant 
and placed, with a number of similar 
packages, in a small portable safe ready 
for the United States treasury. Until 


it was put in the safe, the package was 
constantly in view of at least five of 


my clerks, and it is unlikely they are all 
in collusion with one another.” 

“If they were, they had ample op- 
portunity to take a much larger sum, I 
suppose?’ asked the detective. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Young. 
“After being put in the safe the latter 
was accompanied by one of our own 
men all the way to Washington. Our 
man was, during this time, always in 
sight of some one, and it would have 
been impossible to open the safe with- 
out many hours of hard labor and the 
most up-to-date scientific tools. As a 
matter of fact the safe was not only in 
its usual condition when handed over 
to the treasury officials, but every pack- 
age inside was all right, with the excep- 
tion of the one from the National 
Bank.” 

After this Pinkerton came to the 
conclusion that the robbery had been 
carried out at the bank end, and in that 
case it must have been done by either 


Crawford, Earle, or McDougal, or the 
three acting together. His conclusion 
was borne out by the label on the pack- 
age. A close examination of it showed, 
however, that it had been removed 
from some similar package and pasted 
on afresh on to the dummy package. 
He determined to inquire very closely 
into the history of all three men. 

The old messenger Earle had an ex- 
cellent record. He had been in the 
bank for many years, and if he wanted 
to steal any money he had had endless 
opportunities to do so. His life, as far 
as could be ascertained, was absolutely 
blameless, and there was not the slight- 
est reason to suppose that he had had 
anything to do with the robbery. Yet, 
if he had never taken his hand off the 
bag, as he said, he must have known 
of it at least. 

The detective McDougal also had a 
first-class record, and there was noth- 
ing in his life story which pointed the 
smallest finger of suspicion for dishon- 
esty in his direction. But, the detec- 
tive argued, the theft might have taken 
place inside the Adams building before 
the package was handed over, and Mc- 
Dougal would not have known it, for 
it was merely his duty to see his two 
colleagues to the door of the building. 

3ut Crawford was a different story. 
For a bank messenger he was rather a 
remarkable young man, the detective 
noticed. He was always extremely 
well-dressed, even indulging in the lux- 
ury of silk underclothing as the detec- 
tive discovered when he searched him 
and his belongings, for naturally all 
three men were searched. For a bank 
messenger to be able to afford silk un- 
derclothing struck Pinkerton as more 
than remarkable. He found that Craw- 
ford had only been in the bank a year 
before the robbery. Previously he had 
been a street-car conductor, and the 
history of his transfer was almost like 
fiction. 

A wealthy man about town, who had 
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an account at the bank, riding on a 
street car one day, was rather struck 
by Crawford and offered to get him a 
better post, and it was in this way that 
he had become a confidential bank mes- 
senger. Crawford’s new friend not 
only got him into the bank, in all good 
faith it might be mentioned here, but 
made him an allowance and this ac- 
counted for the extravagance. 

When, however, the detective came 
to inquire still further back in Craw- 
ford’s life he found that twice there 
had been suspicious circumstances in 
his career pointing to the fact that he 
was dishonest. Once he had been very 
strongly suspected of robbing a former 
employer of fifty dollars, and on the 
second occasion he tried to defraud an 
insurance company. 

“I’m going to watch Crawford and 
only Crawford,” Pinkerton told the 
bank officials. 

“But he couldn’t have committed the 
robbery without Earle at least,” replied 
one. 

“Well, I’m sure he did,’ answered 
Pinkerton. “Though I confess I don’t 
see how, if Earle’s story is true that he 
never let go of the bag. All that I can 
account for is clever conjuring on 
Crawford’s part when he handed out 
the package.” 

“You've searched Crawford’s lodg- 
ings, of course?” 

“Every inch,” replied the detective. 
“T didn’t expect to find any of the notes 
there, because the thief who was clever 
enough to steal them under the very 
noses of two of your trusted men, is 
not likely to be so careless as to hide 
them where any detective would natu- 
rally look for them.” 

“It’s a pity we haven’t got the num- 
bers of the notes, and we could stop 
them,”’ said the bank cashier. 

Week after week, month after 
month, Pinkerton or one of his men 
watched the suspected man, but Craw- 
ford made not the slightest sign. He 
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carried out his duties at the bank as 
though he had almost forgotten about 
the robbery. So convinced were the 
bank, indeed, of his innocence, that 
they refused to make good the loss, and 
the responsibility for the money fell on 
the Adams Express Company. 

It was not till April, 1889, eleven 
months after the robbery, that Craw- 
ford resigned from the bank. He told 
everybody that he was going to British 
Honduras to manage a banana planta- 
tion for his wealthy friend. 

All this time Pinkerton or one of his 
men had never lost track of the man 
they suspected. 

“Are you going to arrest him now?” 
asked the head cashier of the bank. 

“No,” replied Pinkerton. “TI fail to 
see what we should gain by it. His 
story on the surface is perfectly true. 
He is actually going out to manage a 
banana plantation, though Heaven 
knows what he knows about bananas. 
His experience as a_ street-car con- 
ductor and bank messenger is hardly 
what I should have thought good 
enough, but this rich young fool seems 
mad to help him.” 

“But when he goes out of the country 
he will surely have the notes on him if 
he’s guilty as you suspect.” 

“Those notes are in British Hon- 
duras by now, safe somewhere,” ant- 
swered the detective. “If Crawford 1s 
the clever scoundrel I give him credit 
to be, he won’t have been so careless as 
to have overlooked that possibility. No, 
he’ll show his hand in Honduras, and 
that’s where we’ve got to get him. I’m 
going to send a man with him, and fol- 
low on myself in a few weeks’ time.” 

On the day the bank messenger left 
New York to take up his new duties, 
one of Pinkerton’s men left also. Dur- 
ing the voyage Crawford seldom left 
his cabin. 

There is one thing you are up 
against in British Honduras,” the bank 
officials had reminded Pinkerton, “and 








that is, even if you catch Crawford with 
the notes on him, you can’t bring him 
back because we have no extradition 
treaty with that country.” 

“T know that, of course,’ Pinkerton 
had replied, “but I'll bluff him out of 
that.” 

The plantation that Crawford had 
taken over in British Honduras, near 
Punta Gorda, was ninety miles from 
Belize, the capital. Weeks slipped by, 
and the report of Pinkerton’s assistant 
was merely that Crawford seemed to 
be settling down to his new duties and 
had taken his brother into partnership. 
By this time, of course, most people 
would have come to the conclusion that 
Crawford was wrongly suspected, for 
he had apparently shown no desire to 
splash money about. After waiting pa- 
tiently till February, 1890, nearly two 
years after the robbery, Pinkerton de- 
cided to go to Honduras himself and 
try to bluff Crawford. 

To show what risks the detective vol- 
untarily ran to test his conviction, for 
he had practically no evidence to go 
upon, there was at the time an epidemic 
of yellow fever raging and people were 
dying like flies, The engineer of the 
very steamer on which Pinkerton 
traveled from Belize to Punta Gorda 
died. 

One of the very first things the de- 
tective noticed as he landed was a big 
steam launch coming down the river 
heavily laden with bananas. 

“That’s Crawford’s launch,” an- 
swered a man on the landing stage in 
reply to the detective’s question, and 
Pinkerton determined to wait its ar- 
rival. The first man to step ashore was 
Marvin Crawford, the brother of the 
late bank messenger, followed by the 
latter. The detective promptly walked 
up and held out his hand. 

“You have the advantage of 
said Crawford. 

“Ah, I see you don’t remember me,” 
answered the detective. “My name’s 


me ” 
mie, 
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Pinkerton, and I examined you over 
the loss of the bank notes in the 
Adams Express Building two years 
ago.” 

He was watching his man closely, 
and though Crawford had got an iron 
nerve, he could not suppress a look of 
fear. 

“I’m afraid I’d forgotten you,” he 
said slowly. “What can I do for you?” 

“T want to have a long talk with you, 
going over the old ground again, —bit 
by bit, to see if I can pick up a clew,” 
replied Pinkerton, 

“Well, as soon as we have unloaded 
we're going back to the plantation. 
You'd better come with us,” replied 
Crawford. 

‘he detective was perfectly well 
he was taking his life in his 
hands, for it would have been an easy 
matter for the brothers to shoot him 
and hide his body in the thick swampy 
tropical forests where it would never 
be discovered. But he decided to take 


aware 


the risk. During the whole of the 
voyage the detective never allowed 


either of the brothers to get behind him. 
He was constantly on the watch, ready 
to defend his life. 

That evening the detective went 
carefully over the whole robbery again 
with the bank messenger, but he could 
not vary his tale from what he had 
originally told, and he changed his tac- 
tics. 

“I’m after Burke, the absconding 
State treasurer of Louisiana, who fled 
down this direction,” he said. “But 
he’s been too clever. He’s managed to 
get across the border into Spanish Hon- 
duras.” 


“What difference does that make?” 
asked Crawford. 
“Well, if he’d been here,” went on 


Pinkerton, “I could have arrested him, 
but with Spanish Honduras the United 
States has no treaty so he’s safe as long 
as he chooses to stop there.” 
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Crawford gave a significant glance at 
his brother, which the detective did not 
miss. The bank messenger had no 
doubts in his own mind that Pinkerton 
was after him and was only waiting 
for evidence to arrest him. That night 
the detective did not sleep at all, and 
he could hear the brothers talking 
steadily in low whispers to each other. 
He was hoping that Crawford would 
flee to Spanish Honduras, for there 
he could arrest him. He knew it was 
sheer bluff, but he had bluffed more 
than once to get his man. He had 
traveled over five thousand miles, and 
he was not going back without his pris- 
oner if he could help it 

Crawford took him back the follow- 
ing morning in his launch, and, as he 
said good-by to him at Punta Gorda, 
he said: “I may see you in New York 
1a couple of months.’ 

York,” came 
yourself 


“If you see me in New 
swift reply, “you'll see 
under arrest.” 

That the detective had 
exactly the effect he had intended it 
should. Crawford steamed up at top 
speed back to his plantation and that 
very night he bolted to Spanish Hon- 
duras, the very country above all others 
where the wanted him! 


remark of 


detective 
\ telegram from Pinkerton to the 
police authorities gave the latter a full 
Crawford and asked 
them to keep a watch on him till his 
arrival. And here bad luck fell on the 
detective, for he was stricken down sud- 
denly with fever and had to telegraph 
to New York for one of his assistants 
to be sent out to make the actual arrest. 
Qn March 22nd, a and ten 
after the robbery Crawford 
arrested by the Spanish authori 
ties, and when he was searched he was 
found to have on him about thirty 
thousand dollars in notes, the greater 
part of the proceeds of the robbery ! 
Thinking himself absolutely safe from 


description of 


yeat 
month 


arrest he had made this fatal mistake 
for the first time of carrying ill-gotten 
proceeds on him! The detective’s in- 
stinct had proved right after nearly 
two years, and a_ ten-thousand-mile 
chase! 

Pinkerton’s right-hand man not only 
got hold of the money, but he got a 
written confession then from Craw- 
ford when the latter saw the game was 
up at last, that he and he alone was 
responsible for the robbery. He ex- 
plained how he had transferred the real 
package for a dummy one as he rushed 
up the stairs of the Adams Express 
Company. 

“Earle did not mention that because, 
before you cross-questioned him I told 
him that if either of us said we had 
not kept together with the bag we 
should get sacked, and he knew if that 
happened to him he would never get 
another job. That’s why we kept silent. 
He firmly believed, as a matter of fact, 
that the notes were stolen by the Adams 
Express people.’ 

“What did you do with the notes 
f ’ asked the detective. 

deposit under 

jolt the same day,” an- 
“And I left them 
America. I 


a safe 
the nam 
swered Crawford 
there till IT went to Central 
mailed them on in advance before I 
sailed, in case you suddenly turned up 
and searched me.”’ 

Again bad luck followed 
and his men, for now the guilt had been 
definitely fixed on the man whom they 
had pected all along, not only was 
Pinkerton 
his assi 

1 


hovered 


Pinkerton 


struck down with fever, but 
s well and for days 
between life and death. In 
that time Crawford managed to bribe 
the Spanish officials and escaped. He 
was never afterward captured, though 
the greater part of the proceeds of his 
crime were restored to the bank. It 
1 that he fled into Guate 


ant vas 


a 
l 


is suppose 


mala. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 


CHAPTERS 


STRANGE old house, dating back to colonial times, is lent by its owner, Rawdon Wells, to Ken- 


Haste and his bride, 
the couple, the 


found to have disappeared. 


nedy 
arrival of 
ents later, is 


by a my 


Pandora refuses this demand and the masked 
reach a decision before carrying out his threats. 


New York, Vanelli by name, is put on the case, 


in the crime. 
whom he had been separated in childhood. 
Rawdon Wells 


Evelyn, for their 
young wife goes into the 
Haste’s adopted sister, 
the time and confesses to the police that she is concerned in the spiriting away of 
is placed in the local jail, but is taken away unde 
a subterranean chamber lying under a pool in the 
terious masked man, who threatens to keep ber prisoner 
she will withdraw the confession implicating herself and will, 
him in possession of information that will place the guilt of Evelyn's 
man ri 


grounds of Hidden Hall. 


He suspects that the 
her daughter Frances, who was at one time deeply infatuated with Haste, are in 
He also learns that Haste’s adopted sister, 
His suspicions are also directed 
Paul Magnani, a motion-picture actor, on whose recommendation Wells has recently 


honeymoon. After dianer on the day of the 
music room to play for her husband and, a few 
Pandora, is in the house at 
Evelyn. She 
the influence of an anesthetic and imprisoned in 
Here, Pandora is visited 
and even hints at killing her unless 
instead, sign a confession and put 
kidnaping on Rawdon Wells. 
saying he will give her two iys to 
‘om the Sherwin Detective Ag 

per, Mrs, Gille 

some way involved 
Pandora, is in reality his own sister, from 
toward a cousin of 


tires, 
detective fr 
housek¢ 


red his Italian butler, Marianti; but as the latter was having pictures taken along the New 


England coast at 


ani’s cottage at Gloucester, where the 
are being taken. Vanelli determines to make a 
ttracted by a mysterious light flashing a S. O. 


t Magr 


» garden. 


iling of the bottom of the pool, wher 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TWO QUESTIONS. 


OTH 


men were surprised. 
Each exclaimed the 
name. For the detective 
there was no need to excuse 
is presence in the cellar, but it was 
different with Rawdon Wells. He 
knew that he was under suspicion and 
probably guessed—if he did not actu- 
ally know—that he might have been 
arrested instead of remaining in his 
own house on parole, had it not been 
for Vanelli. 
“T came down here to-night because 
I had the most amazing dream,” Wells 
explained instantly, as if expecting a 
question, “I simply had to come. I 
7C—pbs 


other’s 





h 


the time of Evelyn’s disappearance, he cannot 
ive from the agency, however, finds that the former butler of th 
actor is making his headquarters while the scenes 
search of the premises at 
Ile goes down into the cellar by the secret stairway 
irching for some hidden spring that will open ia] 
1 a door at his back opens and Rawdon Wells appears. 


have been responsible for it, A 
Wells housebold is living 


night. His attention is 


signal from beneath the surface of the pool in 
1 


that has already been found, and 


a way-to the hall or chaml underneath th 


1 


think-you’ll believe, Vanelli, that I’d no 
hidden motive. I suppose you’re here 
for a quiet look at something or other 
that’s struck you 
you don’t mind, | 
you about that dream, and see what 
you think of it. There’s nothing in it, 
[I suppose! Still, I can’t get the impres- 
sion out of my head.” As he spoke 
he touched a— switch, which lit the 
whole cellar. 

Vanelli felf that there was no time 
to waste in discussing queer dreams. 

“I’ve got a hunch that I’m going 
to do a stunt of sorts down here to- 
night,” he said; “and if you don’t mind, 
I think I ought to be alone—not that 
I don’t trust you. I think you know I 


” 


as interesting; but if 
"d rather like to tell 


do. But-—— 
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“I understand,” Wells filled up the 
embarrassed pause. “I’m supposed to 
know some dark secrets of this old 
house, and to use them for devilish 
ends. The theory is, if I stayed here 
looking on while you followed your 
hunch, I might hinder rather than 
help.” 

“Well, I’d like to hear the details of 
your dream a little later,” said Vanelli 
evasively. “But, meanwhile, will you 
tell me one thing before you—er—go 
upstairs?” 

Wells smiled at the hint. 
Whatever you like.” 

“Had the dream anything to do with 
Miss Carroll—I mean, Mrs. Haste?” 

“No. It had to do with Pandora— 
Miss Haste.” 

“Ah!” Vanelli could not keep back 
the exclamation. “Did-you dream she 
was calling for help?” 

“T did dream that very thing. 
did you guess?” 

“T don’t know. I do guess things! 
I generally guess right.” 

“IT don’t mind any one knowing— 
especially you,” Wells declared, “that 
I've come to my senses these last days 
—these tragic days. I’ve seen clearly 
—myself as I am, and things as they 
are. If Pandora Haste were in my 
reach at this minute, and I weren't 
a suspected kidnaper—or worse—I 
should ask her to be my wife.” 

“Well! I should say you had come 
to your senses with a vengeance, Mr. 
Wells!” said the detective. 

“Not that I’m at all sure she’d take 
me,’ Wells amended. 

“Of course, that’s the proper spirit,’ 
Vanelli. “But we've both got 
brains in our heads. ‘Fhe girl was 
ready to throw away her life and 
everything else to save you—and with- 
out much hope of gratitude.” 

“She’s got the gratitude, though,” 
broke out Wells. “And a_ thousand 
times more!” 

“Hurrah!” cried Vanelli, like a boy; 


“Certainly, 


How 


’ 


said 
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then stopped, looked confused under — 
Rawdon Wells’ surprised stare. 

“You see, I’m pleased,” the detec- 
tive explained. “I like things to work 
out right in this life. Don’t think I’ve 
got the nerve of the devil if I ask you 
if you are falling in love with Miss 
Haste. Honestly, quite a lot hangs on 
it. I'll explain, if you'll answer.” 

“T will answer,” said Rawdon. “I’m 
not falling in love. I have fallen in 
love with Dora. Since all this hap- 
pened, and what she did for me, I’ve 
wondered if I was ever really in love 
with Miss Carroll. I was mad about 
her—for a while. The day I sent her 
back the letters she asked for—just 
pretty little notes, nothing in them really 
to hurt Ken, if he’d seen them—lI did 
feel I could kill her and him both, 
But——” 

“Ah!” Vanelli cut in sharply. “You 
never told me this before. You sent 
back her letters. That’s why Frances 
Gillett searched in vain for them where 
she expected they could be found. Did 
you, by the by, express those sentiments 
to any one?” 

“Yes, to Dora. I’ve been reproach 
ing myself for it. And it wasn’t only 
then; it was afterward. It was on the 
day of the wedding, but that time | 
wasn’t in earnest. I'd got over the 
worst. I said the thing—well, out of 
sheer damnable idiocy, and to see how 
Dora would open her big eyes. Won- 
dering why she came here that night, 
I remembered suddenly. It burst upon 
me like a bomb. The girl came because 
I said to her, ‘Now another wicked 
owner of Hidden Hall will have his 
chance to make a bride disappear.’ 
believe the poor child must have taken 
that in earnest—thought I’d asked the 
Hastes here for their honeymoon with 
a fiendish motive. That’s why she 
came. And that’s why—on top of all 
the proofs against me—Dora believed 
me guilty—why she took the crime— 
if there’s been a crime—on herself. Do 
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you wonder I’ve turned to her, that 
I see I must unconsciously have loved 
her since she was a child, and that J 
shall love her all the rest of my life— 
whether it’s short or long?” 

“No, I don’t wonder,” said Vanelli. 
“The wonder was always the other way 
round. It wouldn’t have been my busi- 
ness exactly, if I hadn’t every reason 
to believe that Miss Pandora Haste and 
I are brother and sister.” And the de- 
tective recounted briefly his discoveries 
tegarding his relationship to Kennedy 
Haste’s adopted sister. 

“Good heavens! It sounds 
fairy story!” Wells exclaimed. 

“Now,” said the detective, “I want 
to ask you two questions. I’ve asked 
you one of them before, in another 
form, and you refused to answer. Per- 
haps you won’t refuse again now. Who 
is the man who has schemed to ruin 
you, your deadly enemy who abducted 
or killed Evelyn Haste, and kidnaped 
Pandora to keep her from defending 
you? 

“You’re mistaken,” answered Wells. 
“You never asked me that question, and 
I’m not able to answer it. I have no 
deadly enemy, so far as I know.” 

“You may consider him an intimate 
friend! I asked you for whose sake 
you came down to Hidden Hall on the 
night of the wedding. It’s the same 
thing.” 

“No!” 


like a 


, 


Wells flung back, his face 
suddenly hard and obstinate in expres- 
sion. “No, it’s not the same thing. 
My coming here had nothing to do with 
an enemy, and even though you may 
prove to me that you’re Pandora’s 
brother I can’t answer that question.” 
“Then I'll find out myself,” said Va- 
nelli, “And I may find out to-night.” 
“To-night!” Wells repeated blankly. 
“Yes. Listen. I promised to trust 
you. You won’t trust me, but I'll not 
back out of my word for that. I be- 
lieve Pandora Haste is imprisoned in 
Hidden Hall—in the real hiding place 


of the estate—perhaps Eve Carroll, too. 
I believe I know who put them there, 
and why. And I believe I know where 
the hidden hall is. If you hadn’t told 
me you cared for the girl, I’d have got 
you out of this cellar at any price, and 
I’d have done my exploring alone. As 
it is, I'll let you help me if you like.” 

“If I like! But I can’t help fearing 
you are mistaken about a hidden hall. 
I never——” 

“Now for my second question. What 
precisely did you dream about Pan- 
dora?” 

“That she was calling for help, that 
I was in my laboratory and heard her. 
I knew it was nonsense, but I couldn't 
resist dressing myself and coming 
down.” 

“But you heard nothing? 

“Nothing.” 

“You couldn’t—from your room; but 
if you’d been in my room, you’d have 
seen her calling for help—light signals, 
& Or §,” 

Then, in a few words, he explained 
to Wells what had happened. “Two 
heads are better than one,” he finished. 
“T know you’ve never believed there 
was a secret room, in spite of the legend 
of the bride, and all the queer rumors 
—in spite of the stairway that ought 
to mean something and has never been 
accounted for. But you may help me 
to find the spring of a door which must 
exist in that very wall we’re both facing 
now.” 


” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A STONE WITH A HOLE IN IT. 


FTER all, it was not one of the 
thousand bricks that masked a 
spring. A stone in the flagging, close 
to the wall and in a corner had a tiny 
hole in it, so small that a large pea 
would have filled it. Having tested 
every brick within the reach of a tall 
man, the two had stood puzzled and 
at a loss, when suddenly Vanelli ex- 
claimed : 
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“You see that hole in the big corner 
stone there?” 

“Yes,” said Wells, “if you mean the 
hole about the size of may little finger 
nail.” 

“You've hit it! But it’s bigger than 
that. 1 bet I could slip in my stylo- 
graph, and I believe I'll try to see what 
happens.” 

“You'll probably lose 
That’s what’ll happen.” 

Vanelli pressed his stylographic pen 
into the hole. There was a sinking of 
the great stone, after one sharp, tell- 
tale click. The stone went down a few 
inches and slid under another of the 
same size. A square opening was left, 
black as ink, and just big enough to 
admit the passage of a slender man’s 
shoulders. 

“There'll be a ladder underneath,” 
said Vanelli. “I’m going down with my 
torch light.” 

“Let me go!” urged Wells. “We 
don’t know what kind of man-trap 
there may be down below there. Be- 
sides, this is my house. It ought to be 
my job.” 

“T shan’t give it up to any one,” said 
the detective. “If there is a man-trap, 
I can look out for myself as well as 
the next chap can, I guess. Which of 
us two would Pandora miss more any- 
how?” 

“That isn’t the question,” Wells ar- 
gued. 

“Tt is for me. Here goes! Wish 
me luck. When I call, you can follow. 
Say, have you got a revolver or any- 
thing like that handy ?” 

“T had one,” said Rawdon. 
took it—with apologies.” 

“Well, nobody’s taken mine—yet. 
I’ve got it on me, and if those signals 
down below meant a hurry call, maybe 
I shall need it. Perhaps, too, the gen- 
tleman you and I have been playing at 
cross-purposes about is with the ladies.” 

“If there’s a man below, I will not 
believe it’s the one you’re hinting at,” 


your pen. 


“Anson 
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Wells insisted. “But look here, Va- 
nelli, if you think for a,moment we've 
a chance of finding Eve Carroll, for 
Heaven’s sake don’t move ahead till one 
of us—you or I—has called her hus- 
band. He has a right to be in this 
game and would never forgive us if we 
didn’t bring him in with us.” 

“You're right. I didn’t think of it,” 
confessed Vanelli, “I guess I was 
thinking of too many other things. You 
fetch him.” 

“Haste and I haven’t been meeting or 
speaking,” Wells demurred. “You 
know he suspects me still; sometimes, 
I think, more than ever.” 

“Only half-heartedly,” said Vanelli. 
“And now’s your chance to justify 
yourself with him by doing the gener- 
ous thing. Tell him I found out the 
secret Ps 

“Tt’s the truth!” 

“That’s so, as it happens. But even 
if it weren’t, it would never do to let 
him think you’d found it. He’d be 
lieve you had known where to look all 
the time. I expect soon to be ina 
position to prove my theory to him and 
exonerate you forever, but no use be- 
ginning with a prejudice. Tell him I’ve 
found the secret, and you proposed 
bringing him down.” 

“You'll wait?” 

“Unless something unforeseen turns 
up. But hurry!” 

Wells raced upstairs the shortest 
way, which was not by the secret staif- 
case. He did not stop to think or care 
how much noise he made, Vanelli re- 
flected, but shrugged his shoulders, 
After all, it didn’t matter now if the 
spy were roused. They had found the 
way to the hidden hall. Nothing and 
no one should prevent them from get 
ting at its secret. 

Upstairs in the wing where Kennedy 
Haste slept, Wells’ hurried steps slack- 
ened. He and Ken had been pals since 
boyhood, but since Evelyn Carroll had 
come into their lives the friendship had 
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been but an empty name. Since the 
wedding and Eve’s disappearance, even 
that name had ceased to cover Haste’s 
true feelings. Rawdon felt that Ken 
hated him, believed the worst of him, 
at heart gave him no benefit of the 
doubt. Their forced presence in the 
same house had made things worse— 
Rawdon’s house, where Eve had van- 
house which neither man 

until the mystery was 


ished—the 
could leave 
solved. 

Wells had not stepped to settle in his 
mind how much he should explain to 
Haste when he had waked him. The 
explanations he had to give had seemed 
easy till he reached the door and stood 
hesitating before he tapped. Vanelli 
had told him to hurry. There wasn’t 
a moment to waste in making up his 
mind what to say. That must settle 
itself. 

He tapped lightly, ready to knock 
again if need be. Almost instantly, 
however, a light was switched on, and 
the door opened. Haste must have 
been awake. 

“You!” he said roughly at sight of 
Wells. 

“Yes. I—that is we—Vanelli and I” 
—Rawdon cursed himself for stammer- 
ing—“want you to come down to the 
cellar at once. Vanelli has made a very 
important discovery. Ken, I know 
you've doubted me—unjustly, I swear 
—but in a few minutes you—all of us 
—may get hold of the truth. Don’t 
hope too much, but Vanelli believes we 
may find Eve as well as Pandora. 
Some one has been signaling, but there’s 
no time to explain all that now. Come 
and see for yourself.” 

Haste could not speak. Strength had 
gone out of him. His heart raced like 
an engine, and his hands shook as ke 
tried to slip a dressing gown on over 
his pajamas. A few moments ago the 
thought of being touched by his one- 
time friend would have repelled him. 
Now he hardly realized that he was 


‘ 
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being helped by the man he had hated. 
He thrust his bare feet into slippers 
and was ready to start. 


“Tf only Frances would come back!” 
was the prayer in Mrs. Gillett’s heart as 
she wandered ghostlike to the room of 
ghosts—the Tapestry Boudoir which al- 
ways fascinated her because she feared 
and hated it. Her daughter’s bedroom 
was next to hers, and she had heard 
the girl steal out. There was no tiny 
noise the housekeeper did not hear at 
night, for she slept as little as a human 
being can sleep and live. 

For a time she had lain still, listen- 
ing, hoping. Then, when all was silent 
she could no longer bear the suspense. 
She dressed herself and flitted down- 
stairs with a candle. At the sound 
of Vanelli’s footsteps, she had pressed 
her hand over the flame to extinguish 
it, and prevent there being any smell 
of smoke. Then she had stooped low 
behind a high-backed chair, and the 
detective had not seen her. The faint 
rustling he had put down to his own 
excited fancy, or to the sounds there 
always are in the very old houses at 
night. 

‘What is he doing at this hour open- 
ing the secret door?” she wondered un- 
easily. 

The detective had a businesslike air, 
as if he were making for some definite 
goal. She had not seen him like that 
before, in any search he made, when 
she had quietly watched, not appearing 
to watch. 

The whole affair was ghastly. 
Heaven knew how she loathed it, how 
she would have kept out of it if she 
could; but she had been forced into the 
tangle for her daughter’s sake. 

She had hoped at first, when she 
heard Frances’ door creak lightly, that 
the girl had gone to look again for those 
letters which obsessed her. Several 
times she had sought them in different 
places. By day, in Rawdon Wells’ own 
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room, when she was sure he was not 
there, and her mother was on guard. 
By night, after he’d gone to bed, in his 
study. But she was not in the study 
to-night. Mrs. Gillett had looked. She 
had not dared try to follow to that 
other place she suspected. Now, even 
if she had dared, it was too late. The 
detective was on his way to the cellar, 
with that air of meaning to do some- 
thing definite! 

If he should accomplish a miracle, 
and—if Frances should be caught! 

“What can I do?” Mrs. Gillett won- 
dered miserably. “Shall I tell him?’ 

Presently, after some nervous flutter- 
ing and indecision, she answered her 
own questions by returning upstairs and 
knocking at a certain door. It was not 
quite an ordinary knock that she gave. 
There were three taps, an interval, and 
again three, as if a preconcerted warn- 
ing were intended. 

Soon the door was opened a few 
inches. No one looked out, and the 
only light was that of the moon stream- 
ing through a large uncurtained win- 
dow at the end of a corridor; but Mrs. 
Gillett had no doubt as to who it was 
silently awaiting her words. 

“I’m frightened,” she whispered. 
“The detective has gone down to the 
cellar.” 

“What of that?’ a voice answered 
with a note of irritation. “He has been 
there many times. He'll have no more 
luck than others. He likes to prowl at 
night. It makes him feel his impor- 
tance, poor wretch. Need you have 
disturbed me for that? I get little 
enough rest.” 

“J—am sorry,” faltered Mrs. Gillett. 
“T hardly knew whether to wake you 
or not. Only—I think Frances is 
there. Did you give her a key?” 

“No,” said the voice. ‘“There’s no 
key to the room she’s interested in. 
There are two bolts. She has no right 
to go there without me. Why should 
she go? The girl’s illness is past. She 
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is not needed as a nurse, and there’s no 
other excuse for her * 

“T told you I was frightened,” Mrs, 
Gillett repeated; “and Vanelli looked 
different to-night. I saw him. He 
didn't see me. I believe—I feel—he 
thinks that he has found out some- 
thing.” : 

“He may think so. 
voice replied. “But 
should not be there. 
her.” 

“What can you do?” 

“T will go down.” 

“But—if you meet that detective?” 

“T shall have an excuse. I will get 
him away. You can trust me to do 
that. When he’s got rid of, I'll deal 
with your daughter. Get back to your 
own room now. I must make myself 
ready to be seen.” 

The woman flitted along the hall like 
a shadow. The door shut. 


I do not,” the 
your daughter 
I am angry with 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
EVELYN’S CHOICE. 


FRA NCES GILLETT had the same 
fear, or presentiment, that chilled 
her mother. She felt that the detec- 
tive was on the brink of a discovery. 
She had seen him receive telegrams, 
and she guessed that he suspected some 
one in the house—herself or another— 
because he lurked about out of doors 
and took the yellow envelopes himself. 
Twice or three times this had hap- 
pened in a day and a half. He must, 
therefore, have expected the telegrams. 
Probably, too, there was something in 
them which Vanella desired should not 
be seen by any one at Hidden Hall. 
Frances had mentioned this and her 
own anxiety to one person in the house, 
and had been laughed at. This person 
had such sublime faith in his plans that 
he would not believe in the trouble she 
gloomily predicted. 
Miss Gillett was silently resentful. 
She was not serving the man for his 
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awn sake alone. She had run risks be- 
cause she was ready to do anything, no 
matter what, if Evelyn Carroll might 
go forever out of the life of Kennedy 
Haste. What happened to others— 
Rawdon Wells or Pandora Haste—was 
of little importance. Her nature was 
capable of tenderness for only one 
man. 

“That little beast of a detective has 
got something up his sleeve,” she 
thought. “But if he thinks he’s going 
to hand back the bride to Kennedy 
Haste to the sound of joyous music, 
why, he’s mistaken.” 

Mrs. Gillett was afraid of the man 
for whom she worked, but there was 
another emotion in her heart stronger 
than fear. He had no secrets from her, 
because her services as nurse had had 
to be called in for an inmate of the real 
Hidden Hall; and he had watched her 
like a lynx, knowing that she would 
laugh for joy at seeing her patient 
dead. 

Twice she had descended with him, 
and now she was going alone. 
she did fear the man, however, she de- 
termined that no trace of her presence 
should be visible to spying eyes. She 
had watched carefully all that he did, 
and she knew how to leave as well as 
to enter the secret place under the pool. 
She had a good electric torch, and when 
she had got far enough down the lad- 
der under the stone with the hole in it, 
she found the spring which swung that 
Stone back into place. 

\t the bottom of the iron ladder was 
a small open space. Air reached it 
from little apertures above, placed so 
as to be invisible to any one searching 
the cellar, Beyond was a short and 
narrow passage, on either side of which 
opened a room. They had apertures 
for ventilation also, as her companion 
had pointed out during Frances Gillett’s 
first visit; but these had their outlets 
in the Persian garden. 

They were so cleverly placed, though 


Because 


/ 

the work had been done in old days, 
that no sound could penetrate to the 
garden by means of them. The various 
curves and bends obviated this danger, 
for they were arranged somewhat after 
the fashion of modern Tobin tubes. 

As for the electric lighting of these 
rooms which Miss Gillett had remarked 
upon, there was not enough power, her 
guide explained, to let light pass 
through the thick glass and the deep 
water above it. He had made sure of 
that, and if any light could be seen it 
would be taken for a reflection from 
sky or window. All water appeared 
to hold a little light, like a drop of 
quicksilver in the hollow of a hand; 
in any event, there could be no more 
than that faint glimmer. 

There was an electric bulb also in the 
corridor, but with her torch Frances 
did not need to touch the switch. She 
made no noise until she began cau- 
tiously to slip back first one bolt, then 
the other. But she was heard. Some- 
thing moved inside the room. Or was 
it in the one opposite? Miss. Gillett 
could not be sure till she pushed the 
door open. 

The light was on in the tiny room 
with its glass roof, and Evelyn Haste 
stood near the cot bed screening herself 
behind a chair, the back of which she 
grasped tightly with both hands, as if 
ready to use it in self-defense. 

At sight of Frances Gillett, her hands 
fell to her and as the door shut, 
showing that the nurse was alone, she 
subsided limply on the bed. Her face 
was deathly pale in the dim, unbecom- 
ing light. Her hair hung in two long, 
ruffled plaits, and she wore an ugly 
gray woollen dressing gown, much too 
large for her, lent by the nurse; but 
even so, she looked beautiful. Miss 
Gillett acknowledged this to herself. 

“Oh, it’s you!” Evelyn said dully. 
“What do you want?” 

“I've brought you some medicine,” 
Miss Gillett answered. “He sent it.” 


ides, 
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“I don’t need any medicine,” the girl 
protested. “I’m well enough in health. 
Oh, Miss Gillett, I know you don’t like 
me—you never did—but you’re a 
woman—not so much older than | am. 
You’ve come down here alone, without 
that fiend. Say it means that you're 
going to help me, I beg—I implore! 
When I’m free, I’ll give you thousands 
of dollars. You can be rich. You “s 

“V’m not the kind that does things 
for pay,” replied Miss Gillett. “I can’t 
set you free; but take this stuff I’ve 
brought, and you'll feel better.” 

“T don’t wish to take it,” said Evelyn, 
“I—I'm afraid of you. I believe you'd 
like me to die. I believe you'd poison 
me. I see it in your eyes.” 

“Rot!” the elder woman retorted. “I 
don’t wish you any harm. I got drawn 
into this business through my mother, 
She’s in the power of—you know 
whom. He can blackmail her. He 
knows things about her past. Any- 
how, I’ve done nothing but good to 
you. I brought you out of a faint once, 
and next time a fit of hysterics or some- 
thing of that sort. I’m a nurse. My 
business is to help people. I’m here 
to help you.” 

“You'd help me to leave this world 
if you could!’ cried Evelyn, staring 
wide-eyed at the set, dark face. “You 
love Ken! You are in this horrible 
plot against me.” 

Frances Gillett’s hot blood rushed to 
her brain, and she saw red. “Yes, I 
do love Kennedy Haste!” she declared. 
‘“He’s my man, not yours. I saved his 
life. It belongs to me. Why didn’t 
you stay faithful to Rawdon Wells? 
You can take your choice now—for 
I’ve gone too far to go back. You'll 
drink this stuff I’ve brought and sleep 
quietly, or Tll choke the life out of 
you—whichever you like.” 

For reply Evelyn screamed shrilly 
and beat on the wall. “Help—help!” 
she shrieked. 
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From somewhere came a muffled 
sound of knocking, as if in answer to 
hers. 

Frances Gillett laughed. “So that’s 
the game you've been playing, you 
two!” she exclaimed. “Do you know 
what that is, pounding on the other 
wall ?” 

“No!” Evelyn gasped. “Some pris- 
oner like myself—some one that devil 
wants to suppress.” 

“It’s Pandora Haste, who likes you 
just about as well as I do,” said the 
nurse. “You’d get no help from her, 
even if she were free.” 

“T would!” cried Evelyn. 
an honorable girl—not a 
tigress like you!” 

“Better not call names,” said Miss 
Gillett. “Now for it again. Which 
do you choose—sleep or——” 

Evelyn’s answer was to spring at the 
other with the lifted chair. Perhaps 
it was in her mind to surprise and stun 
the enemy, rush past her and through 
the door which locked only on the out- 
side; but she was frail of build and 
weak from sleeplessness and anguish. 
Miss Gillett was an Amazon compared 
to her. With strong hands she seized 
the chair and wrenched it from Evelyn, 
flinging it on the floor. 

The girl fell back with a moan of 
despair, but all hope was not yet dead 
in her heart. As the big woman rushed 
upon her, she dodged under the eager, 
outstretched arms, got to the door, and 
had it half open when Miss Gillett 
seized her by the throat. With a kick, 
the nurse slammed the door shut again. 
She had to kill Evelyn now. Even if 
her soul sickened at the job, it must 
be done, for her own protection. The 
small, cold hands, sparkling with rings, 
grasped her wrists. There was more 
strength in them than Frances would 
have dreamed; but there was no ques- 
tion of how the battle must end. She 
squeezed the slim throat—the throat 
that Kennedy Haste had loved and 
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kissed—tighter—tighter! The clasp on 
her wrists relaxed. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PIECES. 
VANELLI had promised Wells that 

he would wait, if nothing unfore- 
seen happened. 

He did wait, five minutes perhaps, 
and then heard the sound of footsteps. 
Into the lighted cellar came the fine 
figure of Marianti, the Italian butler. 

The handsome old man was in a 
dressing gown and slippers, but even 
so he was dignified, his white hair un- 
rutfled, his face serene and noble. 

“Signor!” he exclaimed, surprised at 
sight of Vanelli standing beside a 
square dark aperture in the stone floor. 

“What brings you down here, Mari- 
anti?” the detective asked quietly, as 
the old man’s dark eyes roved from him 
to the hole in the floor and back again. 

“I "ear noises in ze ’ouse, sare,” the 
butler explained. “I ’ave fear zare 
may be t’ieves. Dio, signor! You 
‘ave find somet’ing strange ’ere—yes!” 

“Ves,” echoed Vanelli. 

“"Ave I your permission, sare, to 
come closer, to look at zis ’ole?” 

“Certainly,” the detective said. 

His face was expressionless, but his 
eves glittered. They were fixed on 
Marianti, while the old man, his hands 
plunged deep into the pockets of his 
dressing gown, as if for warmth in the 
chill of the cellar, stepped gingerly to- 
vard the hole in the floor. Suddenly, 
just at the last count of the second, he 
prang. A knife gleamed—and Va- 
nella caught his wrist. 

or an instant the detective believed 
he had won, for he had surprised the 
man who thought himself unsuspected. 
\arianti edged him toward the hole, 
and Vanelli read his wish—to throw 
him down there and close the stone. 
He would lie stunned at the bottom of 
the pit, his neck broken, perhaps. 
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Marianti imagined that he alone 
knew of this hole’s existence, and that 
none would ever guess how or where 
the detective had vanished. Vanelh 
hated to be mastered by this prey which 
he had hunted; but for the sake of 
others, rather than his own, he couldn't 
risk a stab just now. 

“Wells! Haste!’ he 
“Hurry!” 

The butler started as if the raised 
knife had struck into his own flesh. 
Mechanically he flung a quick glance 
over his shoulder to see if he had been 
bluffed, and Vanella seized the chance 
he had wanted and lost for a moment— 
to test his jujutsu. He was a rank 
amateur, a mere novice at the art, but 
that backward glance was Marianti’s 
undoing. He crashed down in a heap, 
with a howl of anguish drawn forth 
by a twisted shoulder joint, just as 
Rawdon Wells and Kennedy Haste 
bounded down the stairs. 

“T’ve got him!” panted Vanelli, who 
had secured the knife and seated him- 
self on the writhing body. “But he al- 
most got me.” 

““Marianti, the butler!” cried Wells. 
“What the devil——” 

“That’s the word 
Vanelli agreed. “But his name’s 
Marianti. Don’t you suspect yet?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Rawdon. 

“Well, T’ve suspected 
identity for a day or two. I was only 
waiting to make sure. I didn’t see 
this chance coming the way it has. It’s 
a bit of luck. What have we got to 
tie his hands with behind his back?” 

“The cord of his own dressing 
gown!” said Haste, and slipped it off. 

“You're killing me! My shoulder’s 
broken!” groaned the butler, and Raw- 
don Wells jumped as if he had been 
shot. 

“Good 
stammered. 

“Because it ts- 
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That voice!” he 


” 


Heaven! 
“Tt sounds—— 
the voice 


of Paul 
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Magnani!” Vanelli cut in. “I knew 
Magnani was at the bottom of all this 
—knew, but couldn’t prove it! Every- 
thing conspired to upset my theory. 
It wasn’t till the man I’d sent to 
Gloucester got into the house where 
Magnani was supposed to be ill, and 
found no one but Davis who used to 
be butler here, that I was sure who this 
fellow was. I knew he was in the job, 
ever since he burned some towels with 
blood on them in your fireplace, to 
strengthen the case against you in spite 
of Pandora Haste. I was a fool not 
to see the whole thing from that minute. 
Didn’t Magnani always boast that no 
actor in the world could touch him for 
make-up and disguise on stage or 
screen? Why not in private life? It 
took that news from Gloucester to beat 
it into my thick head. But now, with 
your permission, we'll have some fun 
with him, I’ve been spoiling for it.” 

“Paul Magnani—my cousin—my 
friend!” broke out Wells, staring at the 
man who lay bound upon the floor. 
The butler had ceased to struggle. He 
was in hideous pain. 

“Mr. Wells, did you ever promise to 
leave money or anything to your dear 
cousin?” Vanelli inquired. 

“He knew I meant to leave him 
everything I have, if I should die un- 
married,” Wells answered bitterly. “TI 
thought he cared for me as much as 
I cared for him. I trusted him com- 
pletely. I 2 

“Yes, and you kept silence for him 
when by speaking you might have 
saved yourself from the vilest suspi- 
cion—suspicion he plotted to throw on 
you!” Vanella interrupted. “The 
whole thing was a plot from beginning 
to end—his asking you to come here 
the night of the wedding and the rest.” 

“How do you know about that? 
What do you know?” Wells questioned 
sharply. 

“T’ve put two and two together, and 
found they made four—that’s all,” said 
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the detective. “I don’t know anything 
much, if it comes to that. But wait till 
I show you something, and perhaps 
when you’ve seen it, you won't refuse 
any longer to tell why you came that 
night, and what you really burned in 
that leather bag. You should tell to 
clear yourself with Mr. Haste, if for 
nobody else—now.” 

“What will you show me?” Rawdon 
asked, for Vanelli was on his knees 
by the prostrate man, unfastening the 
neck of the smart pajama jacket Mag- 
nani wore under his brown dressing 
gown. 

“Well, those bloodstains that told so 
badly against you—or would have, if 
it hadn’t been for Miss Haste—always 
puzzled me. Why was there so little 
blood, I asked myself. The answer 
seemed to be that there wasn’t much 
to spare. I knew if I could find a mem- 
ber of the household that night who 
had a small wound probably on the left 
arm, I should have the guilty man—or 
woman, but finding wasn’t easy then. 
Now—look there!” His voice rose as 
he tore the silk jacket down and bared 
Magnani’s left arm just below the 
shoulder. “That’s what I wanted. It 
isn’t much, but it’s enough. Oh, he 
was clever—deadly clever. Look at the 
way he prepared his alibi. Got Davis 
—mercenary old wretch—in his pay; 
took on this job as butler, to be on the 
spot, while he gave out to every one 
that he was at Gloucester and along the 
coast there, taking a picture! His com- 
pany was there—is there; believes he’s 
there—ill in a house on the outskirts of 
Gloucester. Just how he managed a 
lot of other things he did manage I 
don’t see clearly yet, except that he had 
accomplices. I suspect them to be Mrs. 
Gillett and her daughter, and my no- 
tion is, there was some secret of the 
past that gave him the upper hand over 
the old lady. As for the girl, she’d be 
ready to work for him because she 
could further her own ends at the same 
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time. But if you’d out with the truth 
about your visit here the night of the 
wedding I’d have things pretty clear.” 

“I owe Magnani no loyalty now,” 
Rawdon said, “and I'll tell you why I 
came. He’d stayed here sometimes. 
le liked the place, and when I was 
aw’. | often lent it to him. He came 

‘n a state of desperation—so I 
_«—because he was in danger of 
compro: ‘a married woman. He 
confess sxelieved it was a confes- 
sion!—thai sine had been here with him. 
[here were letters of hers, and a frock, 
and a pair of slippers, in a mono- 
grammed leather bag he’d forgotten to 
away. The dress and _ slippers 
she'd given him as a souvenir of the 
dance when they’d first met. The hus- 
band—Paul said—had gone into the 
afiair, guessed she’d been here, and was 
sending a detective to look for evi- 
If those things were found, the 
woman was lost. Magnani couldn't 
come. He was bound to start with the 
company for Gloucester, or there’d be 
suspicion. He’d had warning too late. 
Would I motor down to Hidden Hall, 
he asked, and burn all the things in the 
furnace before sailing for England? I 
suggested taking the bag with me, in- 
stead of burning it, and throwing the 
things overboard some night at sea, but 
Paul wouldn’t hear of that. I might 
be followed. In the end I agreed to 
do as he asked, and it went without 
saying that, when I was questioned, I 
wouldn’t try to save myself by betray- 
ing him—and a woman.” 

“He didn’t count on you in vain!” 
Vanelli added. “While you thought he 
was having pictures taken among the 
fisher folk, he was here, in this beauti- 
ful white wig and get-up, on the spot, 
to add to the conflagration by burning 
a pair of your shoes and a skeleton. 
That's where he slipped, though! He 
must have bought the thing, and didn’t 
know there was enough difference to 
be detected between a man’s bones and 
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a woman’s. Now, if we want to fit in 
more pieces of the puzzle—the missing 
bits—we’ll have to make the gentleman 
supply those himself. We'll prod them 
out of him.” 

“Great heavens, you don’t mean 
you'd torture him?’ cried Rawdon, 
horrified. “Vile as he is, I won't 
allow a 

“T don’t mean what you think I 
mean,” Vanelli replied. “Do you want 
the fellow sent to prison?” 

“No ie 

“Well, then, promise him a chance 
to make his get-away if he'll give us 
the whole story. I think he'll accept 
the offer; but there’s a time for all 
things. This has been an interruption. 
Before we talk any more, two of us had 
better go down below and rescue one 
—or I think, two—fair ladies, while the 
third stays here and sees that our pris- 
oner doesn’t escape.” 

For the first time Haste spoke: 
“You mean—that Eve—is there?” 

“I’m pretty sure of it,” the detective 
answered. 

“And my sister!” said Haste. 

“My sister!” Vanelli corrected, 

Never had Vanelli wanted anything 
so much in his life as to go down that 
ladder and be the first one to open the 
door of Pandora’s room. He felt that 
by instinct she would recognize him as 
her brother. But he must sacrifice that 
wonderful moment to duty. He must 
be the man to guard Magnani. 

Hardly had the two begun to de- 
scend when it occurred to Vanelli that 
there might be a key in Magnani’s 
pocket. He found it as he expected, 
and tossed it to Haste. Ken missed it, 
however, and it fell with a metallic 
crash at the bottom of the ladder. 
Wells, who had started first to de- 
scend, snatched the key as he stepped 
off the last round. The passage and 
the two doors were in front of him, and 
the image of Pandora was in his mind 
as he tried the Key in the door at the 
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right. There was no keyhole he found, 
however, only two bolts, and both had 
been slfpped back. He lifted the old- 
fashioned latch and flung the door 
open. Light streamed out, and he had 
scarcely time to take in the picture 
within, when Haste bounded past him, 
it was no moment for remembering 
the amenities of life. Haste had 
looked. over Wells’ shoulder and had 
seen Frances Gillett in the act of chok- 
ing Evelyn to death. If he had had 
to kill Rawdon Wells to pass him, he 
would have done it then without a 
qualm of remorse; but Rawdon also 
saw the picture and did not blame his 
friend, as he stumbled back from the 
rough push. For an instant he lost his 
balance, and, recovering himself, he 
caught at the door frame. It was but 
a second or two, yet there was time 
enough for-Haste to tear Evelyn from 
Frances Gillett’s grasp, and fling the 
latter aside like a discarded glove. 

There was horror and despair on 
Miss Gillett’s face—the despair of fail- 
ure; but Haste did not see it. He saw 
only Evelyn. Rawdon thought he did 
not even know that Miss Gillett had 
fallen face down on the stone floor. 
She had let herself fall, and she lay 
quite still as if the end of the world 
had come for her. 

“Eve—Eve, my darling, my pre- 
cious girl. Look at me—speak one 
word. Oh, thank Heaven, I was in 
time! You’re alive!” Haste poured 
out the words passionately; his bride 
regained consciousness in his arms. 

Rawdon moved away, and went to 
the door of the room across the narrow 
passage. He turned the key in the 
lock, and even as he did so the door 
was pulled open by some one inside. 
There was light in this room also. 
Pandora stood there looking at him, 
and holding back a curtain of old tap- 
estry. “Oh, Rawdon!” she cried. “It’s 
been agony shut up here, because I[ 
could do nothing more to save you. 
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But there’s another prisoner. I believe 
it’s Eve. If ‘ 

“It is,” Rawdon broke in. “Ken's 
with her. She'll soon be able to tell 
her own story, and I shall need no 
more saving by the bravest, best® girl 
on earth. Do you never think of your- 
self, Dora?” 

“I think more of the people I care 
for—you and Ken.” 

“Dora, dearest, | want you to think 
of me in a class by myself, without 
Ken,” Rawdon said; “because I’ve 
thought of no one but you since you 
disappeared. I’ve found out that you're 
the only girl in my world. I want to 
be the only man in yours—no, not 
that! It’s too selfish. But I want to 
be the first. Is there a chance?” 

“Why, you know you always have 
been first!” Pandora answered. “I 
couldn’t help it. Do you really mean 
that you care, too?” 

He took her in his arms, and held 
her as if he would never let her go. 

“I've lived for this!” he said. 


CAPTER XXVIII. 
THE TRUTH. 

AWDON and Pandora made their 
way out of the underground hid- 

ing place, leaving Frances Gillett prone 
and still on the floor, scorning to pun- 
ish the woman since she had failed in 
murder as she had failed in love. After 
a long time she stumbled to her feet, 
and heavily climbed the ladder. No 
one lay in wait to catch her. No one 
cared what she did or where she went. 
She wanted to die, yet life was strong 
in her veins. When she had gone out 
into the Persian garden and looked at 
the deep pool she turned away, sick 
and shivering. She did not return to 
the house. She did not wish to see het 
mother or learn what had happened to 
Magnani, though she was dully sure 
that all was over for him, as for her. 
She tramped to the railway station, 
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dusty mile after dusty mile; and by a 
slow, early train she traveled with the 
dawn to New York. 

She knew that she would never again 
see the man she loved, or the girl she 
hated and had nearly killed. 


Induced to confess by Vanelli’s 
promise of immunity, Magnani told the 
whole story of his plot against his 
cousin. It had many complications and 
went back to the time of Francesca 
Wells, Rawdon’s Italian mother. 

This lady, it appeared, had been vis- 
ited at Hidden Hall by a young Italian 
woman who brought proofs that she 
was the wife of an elder brother of 
Rawdon’s father and that her children 
were the real heirs of Hidden Hall. 
This elder brother had gone to Italy 
and was reported to have died without 
issue. 

Francesca Wells—a widow at that 
time—was thoroughly unscrupulous, 
and, using her maid—Mrs. Gillett—as 
an accomplice, she brought about the 
death of the young mother by putting 
her in the Tapestry Boudoir for the 
night and having Mrs. Gillett enter the 
room, attired in spectral robes, and lay 
a clammy hand on her breast as she 
slept. The shock of such an awakening 
proved fatal to the mother of the two 
children, as she was suffering from 
heart trouble. 

The next move of Francesca Wells 
was to have the children put out of the 
way by leaving them as foundlings in 
New York. Mrs, Gillett’s husband, a 
shiftless, ne’er-do-well, helped in this 
part of the conspiracy. This is how 
the boy who grew up to be Detective 
Vanelli found himself wandering the 
East Side streets and how Pandora 
was adopted into the Haste family. 

Before Francesca Wells died she 
charged her son Rawdon to be good to 
Mrs. Gillett, and this is why she was 
given the position of housekeeper. 
Magnani, on one of his visits to the 
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house, overheard Mrs. Gillett telling 
the story of the fraud to her daughter 
Frances, and conceived the idea of 
using her in his villainous scheme 
against Rawdon Wells. 

Magnani had always hated Rawdon, 
begrudging him his social position and 
the money which would have belonged 
to Magnani if the latter’s mother had 
not been jilted by Rawdon’s father. 
He had wanted Rawdon to die. 

The actor’s plan was to build up so 
stronge a case against Wells by means 
of the manufactured evidence—includ- 
ing the charred skeleton, the finger 
prints, and the foot mark—that Wells 
would be convicted and sent to the 
chair. Magnani had discovered that 
Evelyn was not. physically brave. 
Once he got her into the place he had 
prepared and threatened her with a 
violent death if she resisted, he could 
force her to carry out the program he 
had planned. This involved getting 
Evelyn out of the country and hiding 
her for some time with his mother in 
Italy. 

Later—after Rawdon Wells had paid 
the penalty for the supposed death of 
Evelyn Haste—the girl would be found 
in a village in France, a case of lost 
memory. What had happened on the 
night of the wedding would forever 
remain a mystery. She would recall 
nothing since a certain moment when 
she had left the music room and run 
out of doors to frighten Kennedy 
Haste, because they had talked of an 
old ghost story, the tale of a vanished 
bride. She would have taken a bitter 
dislike to her husband and would re- 
fuse to return to him. She would re- 
turn to America and spend some 
months in a sanitarium. She would ar- 
range a Reno divorce. No one would 
blame her for Rawdon’s fate, as she 
would apparently have lost her reason 
temporarily. Then, after a decent in- 
terval, Magnani would make love to 
her openly and they would be married. 
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Such was the astounding plan of this 
criminal mind! . 
Magnani’s confession also described 
the manner of Evelyn’s abduction. He 
had been on the spot, playing the part 
of Marianti, and had discussed with 
Frances Gillett several ways of stage- 
managing the vanishing act. But hav- 
ing overheard Eve’s suggestion to sing 
to her husband while the latter re- 
mained in the dining room, it had 
seemed like fate playing in his hands. 
While the pair talked at the dinner 
table he hurriedly took off wig and 
make-up, and, in his own character, he 
had silently shown himself to Evelyn 
at the secret door in the paneling. 
Then, with a smile and an air of 
playful mystery, he had beckoned. En- 
tering into the supposed joke, excited 
and curious, she had obeyed the sum- 
mons. Even halfway down the con- 
cealed stairway she had willingly fol- 
lowed. There he had seized the girl, 
and, pressing over her face a prepared 
mask filled with Rawddh’s new anzs- 
thetic, he had stifled her into uncon- 
sciousness. The rest—getting Evelyn 
down to the hidden hall—was not dif- 
ficult. The one dangerous moment 
came when passing the laboratory. 
Rawdon was there, as Magnani knew 
better than any one else; but the door 
was shut, and no encounter occurred. 
In the room with the unconscious 
girl he had replaced his white wig, and a 
part of his damaged make-up. He had 
made a wound in his arm, according to 
plan, stained a shoe of Rawdon’s which 
he had secreted, and rushed upstairs 
to the Tapestry Boudoir in which—as 
it was seldom opened—he would be 
safe for a moment. As Vanelli sur- 
mised, he had taken impression of Raw- 
don’s finger prints, having a plaster cast 
of his hand. All these materials, and 
the skeleton, Magnani had got ready 
for use in a different plan, but his 
chance had been too good to miss. 
THE 
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Three minutes in the Tapestry Bou- 
doir were enough. Magnani returned 
to the cellar and stuffed the skeleton— 
which he had waiting there in an un- 
used box—and the pair of shoes into 
the furnace fire, where already Raw- 
don had placed the leather bag. Then 
Magnani got to his own rooms, long 
before the alarm was given. 

There, he carefully renewed “Mari- 
anti’s” damaged appearance, and was 
ready innocently to “discover” the open 
panel in the music room, 

Pandora’s taking upon herself Raw- 
don’s supposed guilt was the first hitch 
in Magnani’s program. Then it had 
been a serious blow when the charred 
bones had been proved to be those of 
a man. Magnani had, however, piled 
up more evidence against Rawdon. 

“And so I should have done,” he 
finished at last, “if it hadn’t been for 
that devil, Vanelli, and the girl Pan- 
dora. I have to thank those two for 
my ruin.” i 

“And we have to thank them for our 
salvation,” said Haste. 

“Yes!” sneered Magnani. “But I 
don’t see how my dear Rawdon and 
the rightful heir can juggle the estate 
without its being disclosed. 

“Meaning me by the rightful heir?” 
Vanelli asked. “I wouldn’t have this 
wicked old ghost-ridden house for a 
gift. When I settle down, I'll have 
a villa in Italy. But I’m hanged if 
I'll ever go to a movie show anywhere 
for fear I may see Magnani making 
faces at me. Any rights I may have 
in Hidden Hall I make over to my 
sister. Now I’m going to put you out 
of this house, Magnani. Then we can 
begin the happy-ever-after business, 
and the honeymoon can go on as if 
it had never been interrupted.” 

“Vanelli, you’re wonderful,” 
Rawdon Wells. 

“Brother, I love you,” said Pandora. 

END. 


said 
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CHAPTER I. 
AN OLD ENEMY. 


P and down the station plat- 
form roved Big Dan’s search- 


With an air of 
each 


ing giatrice, 





suspicion he scanned 
face in the little group waiting for the 
Eastbound Limited. Now and then his 
aze rested with peculiar intentness on 
back and shoulders of an under- 
sized man wearing a gray derby and a 
long raincoat with collar turned up to 
the ears. The little man, standing un- 
der an arc light at the farther end of 
the platform, was reading a newspaper 
with a show of great absorption, and 
not once had Big Dan been able to 
h a glimpse of his features. 

\ fine drizzle was in the air, blurring 
ie light from the are lamps and form- 
g glistening little pools on the plat- 

lorm., irom time to time an irate trav- 
eler muttered maledictions at the train 
service or peevishly expressed his 
opinion ot the weather, but Big Dan’s 

was fixed on the indi- 
vidual with the gray derby. The per- 
sistency with which the short man kept 
his back troubled him. His 
dogged perusal of the newspaper, which 
he was holding in such a manner that 
it screened his face, did not seem quite 
natural. Big Dan had a fretting sus- 
picion that he would recognize the man 
if he could get a glimpse of his fea- 


tures. 


in 


whole attention 


turned 


” 


etc. 


“Acts like a dick,” he mumbled; but 


his tones were scarcely above a whis- 
per, and the girl whose hand nestled 
contidingly in the erook of his elbow 
heard nothing. They were standing in 
he shadow of the station building, as 


if deliberately avoiding the attention of 


the other travelers, and not a word had 
passed between them for several min- 
utes. Big Dan, six feet two of rip- 
pling muscle, hard tissue, and abound- 


ing energy, showed something of the 
habitual tension of a hunted thing. His 
face, dimly discernible, was the scarred 
and rugged face of one who has been 
hardened by’ f contact with 
peril and adversity; its expression was 
a mingling of and infinite 
alertness as he stood peering at the 
man in the gray derby. 

“Dan!” The girl gazed up at him. 
By contrast with the powerful man 
beside her she seemed slight and slen- 
der as a mouse. “We gave them the 
slip in grand style, Dan.” 

For a moment Big Dan’s glance 
strayed to the dimly defined mountain 
range in the distance. Just beyond it 
was the town of Emmettsburg and the 
cold, gray prison walls behind which 
he had spent the last three 
Then he looked at the girl, and in- 
stantly his face softened. A gl 
was curiously tender warmed | 
ually hard and frigid eyes. 

“We certainly did, Nora,” he de- 
hiding all symptoms of the un- 


trequent 


warimness 


months. 


OW 


vis he 


clared, 
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easiness with which the man in the 
gray, derby inspired him. “You're a 
great little schemer, and the best pal a 
man ever had. It was one of the 
smoothest get-aways ever carried out, 
and the best part of it is that they won't 
know till seven o'clock in the morning 
that I’ve crushed out. I bet the warden 
will have a face as long as a. donkey's 
when he hears about it.” 

He laughed, but again his glance 
moved to the man at the end of the 
platform. Big Dan’s misgivings were 
of the instinctive sort, and he ceuld 
not account for them. So far as he 
could see, his escape had been saiely 
accomplished, and, owing to clever plot- 
ting on Nora’s part and some deft 
maneuvering on his own, his absence 
should not be discovered for several 
hours. With Nora’s loyal assistance he 
had achieved another of the amazing 
escapes that had made him known from 
coast to coast as one of the astutest 
jail-breakers in the country, and had 
caused it to be said that the prison 
which could hold Big Dan for long had 
not yet been built. 

His lips twitched as he reviewed in 
his mind their latest exploit. Though 
in many respects old and obsolete, the 
Emmettsburg prison was equipped with 
several baffling devices calculated to 
prevent the escape of prisoners. Dig 
Dan had been arrested while passing 
through the State, and had been com- 
mitted to the penitentiary to serve out 
an old, unfinished sentence that 
been imposed upon him for a crime he 
had never committed. 

As on many previous occasions when 
he had run afoul of the law, Nora Ma- 
Years ago, 


had 


son had come to his rescue. 
while she was employed as stenogra- 
pher in a real-estate office, Big Dan had 
found her and laid tempestuous siege 
to her heart, and fram that moment her 
fate had been linked to that of the big, 
raw-boned, and harsh-visaged outlaw. 
She alone knew that he had a heart as 
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soft as a child’s. She did not care 
what the world said about Big Dan; he 
was gentle and kind to her. Whether 
he was free or prisoner, “flush” or 
down to his last cent, she was his de- 
voted companion. The police guessed 
and crookdom knew that his sensa- 
tional escapes could never have been 
accomplished without the aid of Nora 
Mason. 

“There goes Big Dan’s girl,” they 
would say as she passed with queenly 
bearing, head held high, and they would 
gaze after her as if dimly feeling that 
a wonderful devotion was hallowing a 
wretched existence. 

Big Dan had begun to despair of be- 
ing able to defeat the Emmettsburg 
warden’s minute and far-reaching pre- 
cautions when a mysterious message 
reached him one day by a roundabout 
route. It told him that once more 
Nora Mason was outside scheming his 
escape. A few days later he was seized 
with symptoms of illness which the 
prison physician, a political hanger-on, 
was unable to diagnose, and which— 
though none but Dan himself suspected 
it—had been brought on by a drug 
smuggled into his cell. He was com- 
mitted to the penitentiary hospital, ap- 
parently so wretched and ill that a con- 
sequent relaxation of vigilance had 
given him an opportunity to carry out 
Nora Mason’s ingeniously conceived 
scheme. 

Now, as he stood beside her on the 
station platform, he knew that the plot 
had been executed with neatness and 
He had made no slips and 
overlooked no detail. Three guards 
were lying bound and gagged in a store- 
room off the main corridor of the com- 
paratively deserted hospital wing of the 
prison, and, unless the unexpected 
should happen, their predicament and 
Big Dan’s absence would not be no- 
ticed till seven o’clock in the morning. 
By that time they would have reached 
the next division point on the trans- 
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continental line, and their safety would 
be assured. Big Dan would have felt 
highly elated but for the disturbing 
presence of the man in the gray derby. 

Again he looked toward the ‘end of 
the platform, and in the same instant 
a distant screech signaled the approach 
of the belated train. Deliberately the 
short man folded his newspaper and 
stuck it into the pocket of his raincoat, 
but his face was still turned in the other 
direction, Big Dan, judging from cer- 
tain slight but significant characteris- 
tics, strongly suspected that he was a 
detective, though he could not under- 
stand how and where the man had 
gotten on their trail. He wondered 
whether they would be permitted to 
board the train without interference, or 
whether the other meant to follow them 
and attenipt an arrest at the first big 
city along the route. Perhaps, knowing 
that Big Dan bore the reputation of 
being as slippery as an eel, he had tele- 
graphed ahead to have officers meet the 


train and assist him in placing the re- 

nowned jail-breaker under restraint. 
The train rounded a curve, and now 

the headlight’s glare swept the plat- 


form. With a shuddering roar the 
long limited drew up in front of the 
station. Big Dan’s hesitancy left him, 
and he took the girl’s arm and led her 
toward the Pullmans in the rear. 

“I’m dead tired,”’ she confessed when 
they were inside the coach. “Guess 
I'll crawl in right away.” 

“You look sort of fagged out,” ob- 
served Dan, regarding her critically. 
The relieved look he saw in her face 
told him that she thought all danger 
was over now. that they were aboard 
the train, Evidently she had not seen 
the man in the gray derby. 

“l’m going to have a smoke before 
I turn in,” he told her as the porter 
glanced at her ticket and started to 
show her to her berth. 

Her happy smile as he wished her 
good night lingered in his mental 
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vision while he walked the length of 
the car and entered the next. Appar- 
ently he was gazing straight ahead, but 
his eyes were everywhere, looking for 
the man in the gray derby. For a mo- 
ment, as the limited thundered into the 
station, he had hesitated about what 
to do, but he had promptly decided 
that to remain behind might prove even 
more dangerous than to board the train. 
Between the two perils, he had chosen 
the one that would take him farther 
away from Emmettsburg and the peni- 
tentiary. 

Walking slowly, he passed 
coach to coach. The train, having 
paused while the locomotive took water, 
was again rushing through the black- 
ness of night. Big Dan knew that, 
barring accidents, it would make no 
further stops until the next division 
point was reached, which would be 
shortly before daylight. They would 
have ample time to cover their tracks 
before the news of his escape should 
be flashed along the line, warning the 
authorities to keep a sharp lookout for 
the notorious jail-breaker. If all went 
well they gvould be in Denver within 
twenty-four hours, and there Dan knew 
of a place where he and Nora could 
remain safely hidden until the search 
had subsided. 

Everything depended on his ability 
to frustrate whatever designs the man 
in the gray derby might have. Big 
Dan was anxious to see his face, for 
he felt almost certain that the pair had 
clashed before. He reached the last 
of the Pullmans without finding him, 
and then he retraced his and 
started to traverse the day coaches in 
front. At length, as he entered the 
smoker, he saw through a haze of acrid 
tobacco fumes the man for whom he 
had been looking. 

Big Dan’s face clouded as he slipped 
into a seat. At a glance he had rec- 
ognized Jack Reardon, one of the keen- 
est and most remorseless man hunters 


from 


steps 
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he had ever met. Once, years ago, 
Dan had outwitted him in an encounter, 
and Reardon, stung by the humiliation, 
had sworn to get even. He was a slight, 
wiry man, with peaked features and a 
coffee-brown complexion, and his agil- 
ity and quick wits had won Big Dan’s 
heartfelt respect. Big Dan knew that 
Reardon often stooped to shameless 
trickery. 

His mind worked quickly. If he had 
known that the man in the gray derby 
was Jack Reardon he might have 
thought twice before boarding the 
train. He had no doubt that he could 
outmaneuver the detective in a second 
encounter, but Nora’s presence on the 
train complicated the situation. Had 
he been alone he would rather have 
relished a duel of wits with such an 
astute adversary, but he had no inten- 
tion of risking Nora’s liberty. Having 
aided and abetted his escape, she would 
probably face a long stretch in prison 
if she should fall into Reardon’s 
‘clutches, and Dan writhed inwardlly at 
the thought. 

He gave the detective a_ sidelong 
glance. Reardon, evidently confident 
that his prospective prisoners would 
be unable to escape from a swiftly 
speeding train, and probably supposing 
that Dan had either not seen him or 
else failed to recognize him, sat 
hunched in his seat, complacently smok- 
ing a cigar. Likely as not he meant to 
hand Dan and Nora over to the local 
police at the next stop. and the occa- 
sional twisting of his lips hinted that 
he was enjoying his revenge in antici- 
pation. 

Dan was puzzled as well as worried. 
He could not understand where Rear- 
don had picked up his trail, and his 
responsibility for Nora’s safety caused 
him to look forward with misgiving 
to a contest with such an accomplished 
sleuth as Jack Reardon, who made up 
in nimbleness of wit and muscular agil- 
ity all that he lacked in stature. 
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Presently his mind was made 
With a motion so swift that none of the 
other passengers could detect it, he 
transferred the little pistol Nora had 
given him from his hip to his coat 
pocket. Then he lighted a cigar, got 
up from his seat, and, with his right 
hand firmly clutching the weapon in 
his pocket, sauntered up to where the 
other sat. 

“Hello, Reardon,” he said casually, 
and dropped into the seat facing the 
detective. 

Reardon, who had been _ gazing 
dreamily at the ceiling, started a little, 
His face showed chagrin at having been 
recognized, and also reluctant admira- 
tion for the other’s boldness. Slowly 
his keen, narrow-lidded eyes traveled 
up and down Big Dan’s figure. 

“Why, hello, Dan,” he said, quickly 
controlling himself. “Long time since 
you and I met. Going far?” 

“Quite some distance,” Dan assured 
him. A smile, faint and frigid, showed 
in his face, and it looked as ominous 
as the bulge of his pocket. “I suppose 
you’ve got it schemed out that I’m go- 
ing to get off at the next stop, but your 
schemes don’t always work out.” 

Reardon winced a little at the dig. 
“We'll see about that,” was all he said. 

The two smoked in silence for a time, 
each taking the other’s measure. The 
detective’s piggy little eyes held a tr- 
umphant twinkle. 

“What’s the idea, Dan?” he asked 
at length. “You’re hanging onto that 
gat in your pocket as if you expected 
to scare me with it. You ought to know 
I’m a hard man to scare.” 

Dan did not take his hand from his 
pocket. “Yes, I know there’s no yellow 
streak in you, Reardon. I haven’t got 
much use for you, but I give you credit 
for that. This gat I’ve got in my 
pocket will keep you from making any 
funny moves till you and I have settled 
a little argument.” 

“Argument ?” 


Reardon chuckled 
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gently. “Why, Dan, I didn’t know you 
and I had anything to argue about. 
Thought we were good friends, even 
if you did hand me an awful wallop 
some time back.” 

“Let’s chuck the comedy,” suggested 
Big Dan brusquely. “I know what 
your game is, Reardon, The only rea- 
son you haven’t clapped the links on 
me already is that you learned the last 
time we met that I’m a hard man to 
handle. Anyhow you don’t like to 
tackle me single-handed. I suppose 
you've wired ahead for a bunch of fly 
cops to meet the train at the next stop. 
The only thing I don’t get is where 
you took up*my tracks.” 

“And you would like to know—eh, 
Dan? Well, I don’t mind telling you. 
One day last week I was on a train 
running out of Denver, and who did I 
see but that moll of yours, Nora Ma- 
I knew you were in stir at Em- 
mettsburg, and it didn’t take me long 
to put two and two together and guess 
I take my hat 
off to that girl. She’s a game little 
thoroughbred, even if she and I are 
on opposite sides of the fence. Well, I 
had a hunch right away that she was 
going to Emmettsburg and help you 
crush out of stir. Was pretty sure 
she’d get away with it, too, for she 
always did before. Well, I didn’t have 
any objection. Just hung around Em- 
mettsburg for a few days, laying low 
and keeping my eyes peeled and wait- 
ing for you to walk out of stir.” 

Dan gave him a puzzled glance. 

“Don’t get me yet? Well, I guess 
you know that I’ve had a goose to pick 
with you for some little time. Don’t 
mind telling you that I’ve been itching 
to hit back at you, and hit hard. I 
didn’t tip off the Emettsburg peniten- 
tiary authorities because I wanted you 
for myself—and now I’ve got you. 
That’s my way of hitting back, Dan. 
How do you like it?” 

For a moment Big Dan glanced at 
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the trail of smoke and whirling sparks 
outside the window. His face was 
dark and frowning. Until an hour ago 
he thought that Nora and himself were 
safe. The future had seemed bright 
with promise, and he recalled how 
happy she had been when he told her 
that from now on he would “go it 
straight.” Now things looked as black 
as the scowling night outside. Jack 
Reardon’s revenge had a keen edge. 
Only one hope remained to Big Dan, a 
remote and slender one. He searched 
the face of the man in the opposite seat. 

“Don’t fool yourself, Reardon. You 
haven’t got me yet. I’ve been in tight 
places before, and I always wriggled 
out somehow. Suppose you and I get 
down -to brass What’s your 
lay ?” 

Reardon pulled hard at his cigar. 
“I’m going to put you back where you 
belong,’ he said quietly. “You're go- 
ing back to stir.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No; that’s only half of the program. 
You'd crush out long unless 
Nora was put away, too. The prison 
gates would no sooner clang shut be- 
hind you than she would hit upon some 
bright idea for getting you out. And 
so, to make sure that you stay locked 
up for keeps this time, I’m going to 
jug both of you,” 

Dan nodded grimly. He had already 
guessed what Reardon’s plan was, and 
an idea for checkmating it was gradu- 
ally taking shape in his mind. 

“Look here, Reardon. Just suppos- 
ing that you could take only one of 
us, which would you take?” 

Reardon laughed shortly. “There's 
no supposing about it. I’m going to 
take both of you, and that goes.” 

Big Dan thrust his face a little closer 
to the detective’s. His eyes were hard 
as bits of granite, and the bulge of his 
pocket came to a sharper peak. 

“You won't!” he declared. “My gat 
is pointing straight at your ribs, and 
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it will keep pointing that way till you 
and 1 come to terms. You can take 
me, but, unless you promise to leave 
Nora alone, somebody is going to get 
a chunk of lead in his anatomy.” 

His tones were low, but he spoke 
each syllable with cutting emphasis. 
He knew what the detective’s decision 
would be if he had to choose between 
Nora Mason and himself. Though 
Nora was a thorn in the side of prison 
officials and detectives, Big Dan was 
by far the greater prize of the two. 
And, once Nora was safe, Dan knew 
he would be able to cope effectively 
with Reardon’s sly wits. 

The detective seemed impressed for 
a second, but in the next he laughed 
contemptuously. ‘“That’s a pretty good 
bluff, Dan, but you ought to know that 
bluffs don’t go far with me. You can 
just keep on pointing your gat at me 
till it wears a hole through your pocket. 
I've got you, and you know it.” 

Dan realized the detective was right, 
but his face did not show it. His ad- 
vantage was only a temporary one. All 
Reardon had to do was to call for help, 
and the train crew would quickly come 
to his assistance. Or, if not that, Big 
Dan would have to fight a hopeless 
fight against superior numbers as soon 
as the next stop was reached. His 
thoughts went to Nora, now slumber- 
ing peacefully in her berth, and the 
situation seemed desperate. While 
cudgeling his wits he looked out into 
the pitch-black night. Suddenly he 
stiffened and glanced obliquely at the 
detective, 

The train, which had been rushing 
down a gentle slope at great speed, was 
slowing up. The locomotive, only a 
few car lengths ahead of the coach in 
which they sat, was puffing with quick 
and loud snorts. Evidently the iron 
monster was climbing a steep up-grade. 

Again Big Dan glanced at Reardon, 
Though the speed of the train had 
slackened materially, the detective ap- 
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peared not to have noticed it. Dan’s 
eyes moved to the other occupants of 
the coach. A number of them were 
engrossed in card games, and others 
were drowsing in their seats. He 
looked over his shoulder, gauging the 
distance to the door, estimating that he 
could reach it at a bound or two. Then 
he turned his gaze full on Reardon, at 
the same time tightening his clutch on 
the pistol The detective seemed 
wholly unaware of what was going on 
in Big Dan’s mind. He was grinning 
in a gratified way, as if well pleased 
with himself for having called Dan's 
bluff. 

“Don’t move!” said Dan crisply, jab- 
bing the pistol against the lining of his 
pocket. In the same instant he had 
leaped, chuckling as he saw the blank 
look that had come into Reardon’s face, 
and had flung open the door. As he 
dashed through the adjoining car a 
shout signified that the detective had 
recovered his wits and started in pur- 
suit. A crack sounded, and a bullet 
bit the curved ceiling over Dan’s head. 

“Stop him!” came Reardon’s sharp 
command, 

The passengers, some of them jolted 
out of sound sleep, scrambled from 
their seats and jammed the narrow 
aisle. Crouching as he ran, Big Dan 
thrust them aside with his powerful 
arms, scattering them helter-skelter in 
the aisle and in the spaces between the 
seats. As he reached the end of the 
car a backward glance showed him 
Reardon resolutely wedging his way 
through the lurching and _ reeling 
throng. Again the detective’s gun was 
fired, but Big Dan was already through 
the door, slamming it shut between 
them. 

He hesitated. Ahead of him was the 
blind baggage with an open platform. 
The train was still traveling at reduced 
speed. He looked back just as the 
door was thrust open, and he caught 
a glimpse of Reardon’s grimly deter- 
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mined face. He flexed his muscles, 
then leaped. In his ears, as his feet 
left the platform, was a furious roar, 
and a mighty rush of wind seemed to 
suck every breath of air out of his 
lungs. He hurtled through a_ black 
void, feeling as if the earth were rising 
up to embrace him, and then a terrific 
impact left him momentarily stunned, 

The train had gathered speed, and, 
in the blazing swath it cut through the 
darkness, Dan saw the short, slight fig- 
ure of the detective catapult from the 
platform of the baggage car and go 
spinning to the ground. 

Despite the stinging pain in his joints, 
Big Dan chuckled elatedly. Nora was 
safe, and his ruse had succeeded. 


CHAPTER II. 
UNEXPECTED DEVELOPMENTS. 
PORTY-EIGHT hours later, on a 

dark and windy night, a stalwart 
figure.of bedraggled appearance stopped 
before an abandoned saloon on Arapa- 
hoe Street in Denver, and, after a cau- 
tious glance up and down the street, 
slunk into a basement entrance and de- 
livered three sharp raps on the door, 
The establishment, consisting of a 
squalid lodging house and a_ former 
barroom converted into a soft-drink 
parlor, which gave the place a thin 
veneer of respectability, was conducted 
by Old Jonas, whose hospitality Big 
Dan had enjoyed on several occasions 
in the past. The proprietor, a retired 
safe-blower, was eking out a precari- 
jus existence by providing a secure re- 
treat for persons at odds with the po- 
lice, and Big Dan had found him to be 
wholly trustworthy. 
In talking over their 
escape from the 
penitentiary, Nora and himself had de- 
cided that Old Jonas’ establishment 
offered as safe a hiding place as they 
could hope to find. He supposed that, 
after awakening the next morning and 
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discovering that he was not on the 
train, Nora would surmise that some- 
thing had happened and proceed to 
Denver alone. With Jack Reardon 
neatly disposed of, he had not for a 
moment doubted that she would reach 
her destination safely, and that he 
should find her at Old Jonas’ on his 
arrival in Denver. 

\s for Reardon, Big Dan had reason 
to believe that he was out of the run- 
ning for the time being. When he 
leaped from the moving train he had 
relied on the leechlike tenacity with 
which the detective always clung to his 
quarry, and he had known that Rear- 
don, never suspecting a trick, would 
jump after him. The outcome had 
been just as Big Dan had calculated. 
As soon as the two men had regained 
the use of their limbs there had been 
a running pistol fight, during which 
Dan had purposely permitted himself 
to be chased deeper and deeper into the 
tangled forest that covered the hillside, 
and then, certain that the detective 
would not find his way out for some 
time, he had made a rapid detour and 
jumped on an eastbound freight. A 
general alarm had been sent out for 
him, and every foot of the way bristled 
with perils, but by practicing certain de- 
vices in which he was an adept Dan 
had eluded them all. 

Though worn out 
was in a happy mor 
on Old Jonas’ door. 

1 


and famished, he 
od as he knocked 

Presently drag- 
ging steps sounded on side, 
then the door was cautiously 
and in the narrow 


the other 
and 
opened a few inch 
stooping, angular 
eyes and 
ol toa 


opening appeared a 
figure with shrewdly peering 
a three-cornered face that tapere 
narrow point at the jaw. 

“Big Dan!” gasped Old Jonas in a 
cracked and wheezy voice; and then he 
quickly removed the chain that held 
the door, and told his guest to enter. 

As he dropped into a chair Big Dan 
gazed sharply at his host. Old Jonas’ 
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exclamation upon recognizing him had 
suggested a dim but disquieting 
thought. 

“Didn't Nora tell you I was com- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Nora?” echoed the old man. “Why, 
I haven’t seen Nora since last winter.” 

In an instant Big Dan was on his 
feet, but he soon sat down again. On 
second thought, there was no cause for 
alarm. Only three days had passed 
since he left Nora Mason, and some- 
thing might have come up to detain her. 
He had profound respect for her abil- 
ity to take care of herself. In all like- 
lihood, he reflected, she would show 
up soon, perhaps this very night. 
While Old Jonas prepared a simple 
meal he related his encounter with Jack 
Reardon on the train and what had hap- 
pened afterward. 

For some reason the old man did not 

seem to relish the story as keenly as 
sig Dan had expected he would. 
Poising a skillet over a gas burner, he 
peered at his guest out of his dim and 
watery eyes. 

“Jack Reardon is a tough guy to deal 
with,” he said musingly. “I don’t quite 
like the looks of things, Dan.” 

sig Dan regarded him 
ingly. 

“Maybe you fooled Jack Reardon, 
as you think you did,” Old Jonas went 
on, “but I’ve got a hunch that it was 
the other way round.” 

For a time Big Dan pondered this 
amazing statement in silence; then he 
laughed loudly. 

“You’ve got a great imagination, 
Jonas. Jack Reardon is a wise dick, 
all right, but he doesn’t know it all. I 
can’t dope out what’s deiaying Nora, 
but I’m not going to worry just yet. 
How are the eats getting on, Jonas?” 

The old man, seemingly hurt at Dan’s 
failure to take his suggestion more seri- 
ously, finished the preparation of the 
meal in silence. When he had placed 
the food on the table he surlily mo- 
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tioned Dan to fall to, then drew a dilap- 
idated slouch hat down over his head 
and shuffled from the room. He re- 
turned in fifteen minutes with an eve- 
ning newspaper and a can of tobacco, 

“Never read ’em,” he told Dan, hand- 
ing him the paper. “Too hard on my 
poor old eyes. Thought you might like 
to look it over.” 

He sat down in a corner, filled his 
pipe, and proceeded to envelop himself 
in tobacco smoke. Dan finished his 
meal and turned languidly to the paper, 
On the first page his own name in large 
type caught his eye. His jail-breaking 
exploits had often been featured by the 
newspapers, and he smiled in a bored 
way as he glanced down the column of 
type. The gist of the article was that 
an extensive hunt for the notorious out- 
law was in progress, and that the 
authorities expected to have him in 
their coils soon. 

Dan was about to toss the paper 
away when a minor caption near the 
bottom of the page attracted his atten- 
tion. Suddenly his gaze turned rigid. 
A gasp that sounded like a grow] came 
from his lips. 

“Matter, Dan?” inquired Old Jonas. 

Without answering Dan read the 
item a second time. It related briefly 
that Nora Mason, known to the police 
and the underworld as “Big Dan’s girl,” 
had been arrested on the Eastbound 
Limited and brought back to Emmetts- 
burg, where she had been lodged in 
the county jail pending trial on the 
charge of having aided and abetted her 
sweetheart’s escape. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Old Jonas, 
peering at him through the tobacco 
haze. 

Finally Dan wrenched his gaze from 
the newspaper item. “How much kale 
can you let me have, Jonas?” 

“All you want, but Zi 

“Quick, then!” Big Dan examined 
his ‘automatic while Old Jonas, who 
often before had acted as banker for 























hunted outlaws, extracted a roll of bills 
from a mysterious recess in the back 
of the cupboard. Hastily Dan thrust 
the bank notes into his pocket. Deaf 
to Old Jonas’ remonstrances, he hur- 
ried from the room, and, after“: glance 
up and down the sidewalk, turned in 
the -direction of the railroad yards. 
Everywhere the police were on the 
lookout for him, he knew, but the very 
boldness with which he proceeded was 
a thing in his favor. 

A westbound freight was pulling out 
as he reached the yards, and he shoved 
open the sliding door of a box car and 
jumped in. A tedious and dangerous 
journey was ahead of him, for the ut- 
most caution was necessary if he was 
to help Nora out of her predicament, 
and that meant slow travel and long 
delays. He flopped down in a corner 
of the empty car and tried to restrain 
his impatience. The newspaper item 
he had read had been tantalizingly 
meager as to details, and it had left 
several unanswered questions in his 
mind, but behind the arrest of Nora he 
thought he saw the sly and vengeful 
hand of Detective Reardon. 

He slept a little, but the bumping and 
lurching of the car made rest difficult. 
Now and then, between snatches of 
sleep, Nora was in his thoughts. In 
the past it had always been she who 
had worked and schemed for the de- 
liverance of Big Dan, but now the roles 
were reversed, and he wondered how 
he should go about the task ahead of 
him, He was too impatient and wor- 
ried for cool thinking, and he asked 
himself whether a bold stroke would 
not be the best way. 

Dawn came, gray and dripping, and 
the freight drew up at a small mining 
town. Dan slipped from the car and 
cautiously made his way to a store, 
where he purchased the ingredients of 
a breakfast, then walked to a strip of 
woods half a mile away and built a fire. 
It was an unusual thing for a convict 
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to beat his way back to the scene of 
his imprisonment, and this in itself 
gave him a measure of security, but 
Dan was not disposed to take chances, 
and he decided it would not be safe to 
travel by daylight. After a day that 
seemed interminably long he climbed to 
the top of a baggage car attached to a 
local passenger train, and morning 
found him within a scant hundred miles 
of Emmettsburg. 

Despite a burning impatience, he 
reconciled himself to another day of 
inactivity. If he should be fortunate 
enough to get aboard a passenger train 
or fast freight soon after dark he 
ought to reach Emmettsburg shortly 
after midnight, and then his enforced 
idleness would be over. In the store 
where he purchased food he also picked 
up a newspaper, and he scanned it 
eagerly while cooking his breakfast in 
a dried-up gully outside the town. 

Suddenly his glance paused. A par- 
agraph seemed to leap out of the page 
and slap him between the eyes, It re 
lated to Nora, and Big Dan thrust out 
his jaw belligerently as he read that 
she had been tried, convicted, and 
transferred from the county jail to 
the same penitentiary from which she 
had assisted Dan in escaping. The 
grand jury had been in session at the 
time of her arrest, the newspaper 
stated, and her case had been advanced 
over others on the court Calendar, with 
the result that a record for speedy ad- 
ministration of justice had been set up 
in the State. 

Dan savagely gritted his teeth. He 
guessed that Nora had been convicted 
on manufactured evidence, for she usu- 
ally worked with an adroitness that 
baffled the authorities and left no clews. 
In the mad rush that had character- 
ized the proceeding, Dan once more 
saw the cunning hand and thorough- 
going vindictiveness of Jack Reardon. 

Hours dragged by, and throughout 
the day he felt a sullen rage smolder- 
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ing within him. He knew he should 
be carefully planning his task, but he 
was in no mood for sustained mental 
effort, and his eyes glittered fiercely as 
he slapped the hip pocket containing the 
automatic Nora had given him. ‘A bold 
and ruthless attack, he told himself, 
was as likely to succeed as a more de- 
liberate one. 

The afternoon waned, and he could 
no longer endure his idleness. The 
whistle of a train sounded in the dis- 
tance as he cautiously approached the 
village. It drew up front of the sta- 
tion, and he crawled under one of the 
and _ stretched himself out 
across the bumpers. The jolting was 
terrific, but Dan was unconscious of 
physical discomfort. As the night 
blackened around him his sole emo- 
tion was a wild anxiety to rush to 
Nora’s rescue. He recalled that she 
had often risked life and liberty for 
him, and this was his first opportunity 
to do something for her in return. 

Every joint in his body ached when 
he reached his destination, and by a 
roundabout route started for the out- 
lying section where the penitentiary 
buildings were situated. As he came 
within sight of Warden Talcott’s resi- 
dence, a modest two-story frame house 
located a short stone’s throw from the 
prison walls, he slowed down his steps. 
It was late, but the winking lights in 
the windows showed that the occu- 
pants had not yet retired. Dan paused 
in the shadow of a tree and gazed re- 
flectively at one of the lighted windows. 

A smile twisted his lips as a reckless 
idea occurred to him. Only twice had 
he seen Warden Talcott, a fat, pomp- 
ous man with a weakness for bluster 
and an exalted idea of his own impor- 
tance, but on each occasion he had 
studied him carefully, and he had 
found several flaws in the man’s moral 
and mental fiber. Softly he stole up 
to the house and went around to one 
of the windows in the rear. Peeping 
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between the sill and the rim of the 
shade, he saw the warden seated in an 
easy-chair, contentedly smoking a cigar 
while reading a newspaper. 

Dan drew his automatic, then hesi- 
tated. His temples throbbed dully, and 
he felt hot from head to foot. He could 
not quite trust himself, for his mind 
had been in a turmoil for several days 
and nights, yet the plan he had in 
mind seemed both safe and sure. 

With a shrug he thrust the automatic 
through the windowpane. As the glass 
splintered he jerked up the shade, then 
pointed the weapon at the warden. 

“Don’t move or I'll drill you!” he 
said. 

Then, still keeping the pistol firmly 
leveled, he shoved up the sash with 
his free hand and easily swung himself 
over the sill. Glancing sharply to right 
and left to make sure that Talcott was 
alone, he stepped briskly to where the 
warden sat. A look of mingled aston- 
ishment and fear had come into the 
official’s pudgy features. 

Dan advanced until the muzzle of 
the automatic was only a few inches 
from the warden’s chest; then he 
stopped and fixed his flaming eyes on 
Talcott’s face. 

“Listen, Talcott,” he said tensely, “I 
see there’s a telephone beside you. Un- 
less Nora Mason is brought here inside 
five minutes you'll never leave that 
chair alive.” 

He spoke as if fully prepared to 
carry out the threat, but even before 
the words had left his lips he sensed 
there was something wrong. The war- 
den’s face was white, but he did not 
show the terror Dan had hoped to in- 
spire in him, and on which he depended 
for success. Instead a sickly smile hov- 
ered about the corners of his lips, and 
Dan thought he detected a twinkle in 
his eyes. 

Then a laugh sounded at his back. 
Dan turned, but not quickly enough. 
Through a closet door that had sud- 














denly opened sprang a slight, wiry fig- 
ure. A bludgeon descended with a 
force that caused Dan’s arm to grow 
limp and the pistol to drop from his 
hand. It was followed with a blow 
in the back of the head, and, as he 
lurched dizzily, clutching at the table 
for support, a pair of steel links closed 
with a click around his wrists. 

For a moment the room seemed to 
have dissolved into a mass of shooting 
stars. Through the blur of things a 
familiar voice came to him. 

“Hello, Dan!” said Jack Reardon 
gleefully, picking up the pistol from 
the floor. “Mighty glad to see you 
again. The trick worked fine.” 


CHAPTER III. 
WITH FELINE AID. 
Bie DAN peered groggily at the de- 
tective. His head was stinging 
furiously from the blow, and his only 
clear sensation was a feeling of despair 
and defeat. He saw Warden Talcott’s 
fat hand reach out and touch a button, 
and in a few moments two guards ap- 
peared at the door. 

“T guess this will settle you for keeps, 
Dan,” observed Talcott complacently. 
“\Vith the penalties that will be added 
to your sentence you will be here for 
quite a spell.” 

“And little Nora won’t be able to 
help you out this time,” Reardon put 
in. “With her locked up, too, I guess 
there won’t be any more of those fancy 
stunts you used to pull in the past. 
You made a fool of me once, Dan, and 
this is my way of getting even. I’ve 
made a ten times bigger fool of you. 
Why, people will laugh themselves sick 
when they hear how you were tricked 
into walking right straight back into the 
same old jug you had just crushed 
out of.” 

As if by way of prelude to the pop- 
ular merriment he had predicted, Rear- 
don guffawed noisily. “You see, Dan,” 
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he went on, “I guessed what your game 
was when you jumped off the train that 
night, but there was nothing for me to 
do but take after you. You gave me 
the slip in the tall woods all right, but 
I didn’t get as badly lost in the jungle 
as you hoped I would. I have a pretty 
good sense of direction, and it didn't 
take me long to find my way out and 
hunt up a telegraph office. I wired a 
description of Nora down the line and 
had her taken off the train and hustled 
back to Emmettsburg. Then I got in 
touch with my friend Talcott here. We 
felt pretty sure you'd beat it back as 
soon as you heard Nora was pinched, 
and we’ve been laying for you for the 
last two days. Talcott had a man at 
the station, and he telephoned us al- 
most as soon as you slid off the bump- 
ers. We didn’t know exactly what kind 
of play you meant to make, but we 
were ready for pretty near anything. 
When I heard you outside the window 
a little while ago I slipped into the 
closet, meaning to give you a chance 
to show your hand. Too bad I had 
to hand you that whack on the head, 
but I wasn’t taking chances. Say, Tal- 
cott, I bet this is the first time in your 
experience that an escaped con has come 
back of his own accord.” 

The warden, quickly recovering his 
dignity, nodded. “It wasn’t such a bad 
idea, Reardon. Worked out better than 
I expected, really.” He motioned to 
the guards and gave them instructions, 
but Dan scarcely listened. He felt 
Reardon’s gloating glance on his back 
as he was led away. In a daze he 
walked between the guards, too weak 
from the blow to make even a feeble 
show of resistance. After traversing a 
long corridor he was pushed into a cell, 
and then his handcuffs were removed. 
The sharp clanging of steel as the door 
was slammed shut seemed to empha- 
size the hopelessness of his situation. 

For a time he gazed blankly into 
space, but presently his head began to 
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clear. He noticed that the cell was 
not the one he had occupied prior to 
his pretended illness and subsequent re- 
moval to the prison hospital, but he 
could not see that it made any differ- 
ence. Looking through the little iron- 
barred window in the rear, he saw the 
black outlines of the projecting wing 
of the prispn set apart for female con- 
victs, and he felt a sharp, inward twinge 
as the thought struck him that perhaps 
at this very moment he was gazing 
straight ipto Nora’s cell. 

Footsteps approached, and food was 
passed through a narrow window in the 
door. Dan had no appetite, and he did 
not even glance at the unappetizing 
dishes. He sat on the cot with head 
tilted against his hands. Reardon’s 
taunts were still echoing in his ears, 
stirring his mind to action. He had 
been in tight corners before, and he 
had always squeezed out of them. Per- 
haps 

From down the corridor came a 
plaintive “meow.” It was Lizzie, the 
prison mascot, whose scrawny shape 
enabled her to crawl through the steel 
bars and visit with those of the pris- 
oners who showed a disposition to be 
friendly. Dan, who had a tender feel- 
ing for all helpless things, had made 
friends with her during his stay at Em- 
mettsburg. Now he called the cat, and 
the bony shape slipped between the bars 
and brushed itself affectionately against 
his legs. 

“Well, Lizzie, glad to see me back?” 
he inquired listlessly, as he placed his 
untouched food before the cat and 
watched her greedily lick the unsavory 
dishes. 

He soon lost interest in the cat, and 
presently he stretched out on the cot 
and fell into a fitful slumber. When 
he awoke the early morning sun was 
shining on the narrow space outside his 
window. He looked across to the 
woman’s wing of the prison, and sud- 
denly his gaze became fixed on a win- 
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dow directly opposite his own. He 
caught a dim glimpse of a face, and a 
quiver ran through him. He could not 
distinguish the features, but the famil- 
iar poise of the head told him at once 
it was Nora. Did he imagine it, or was 
she waving a hand at him by way of 
encouragement ? 

He laughed bitterly. He guessed 
that it was not by accident that he had 
been placed in a cell facing Nora’s, 
Undoubtedly it had been done at the 
suggestion of Reardon, who had added 
a touch of finesse to his revenge. Nora 
and himself, seeing each other through 
iron bars, would be constantly re- 
minded of the hopelessness of their 
predicament. 

“T’ll fool Reardon yet,” he muttered 
thickly, and throughout the day his 
head was busy with schemes for their 
escape. None of them seemed possible, 
however. The situation, with Nora im- 
prisoned in the same penitentiary with 
himself, was different from any Big 
Dan had faced in recent years. With 
no confederate on the outside his prob- 
lem was infinitely more difficult. 

Early the next morning, as the sun 
bathed the space between the two wings, 
he glanced again toward Nora’s win- 
dow. A hand fluttered behind the bars 
as if to greet him. Then an object 
which at first he could not recognize 
hid her face from view. He stared 
hard, and suddenly he knew that the 
intervening object was Lizzie, the mas- 
cot. Nora seemed to be holding the 
cat up for his inspection, and in a 
vague fashion Dan sensed a_ hidden 
meaning in what she was doing. 

“Guess I'll feed Lizzie regularly 
after this,’ he mumbled, a smile of 
dim comprehension lighting up his face. 
“The poor thing looks half starved, 
anyhow.” 

He went through the day in an ab- 
stracted mood and with a faraway 
gleam in his eye, but he courted Lizzie’s 
favor with renewed-energy. The cat 
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seemed to appreciate his efforts, for she 
made frequent trips to his cell, and Dan 
appeared to have become the favored 
one on her calling list. While stroking 
the feline’s shaggy fur his mind was 
hard at work. It was evident that Nora 
had a plan of some sort, and that the 
cat was to play a prominent part in it, 
but just what the scheme was he could 
not determine. 

It seemed as though Warden Talcott 
had checkmated every move in advance, 
Profiting from his previous humiliat- 
ing experience, he had taken extra pre- 
cautions against Dan’s escape. A spe- 
cial detail of guards had been assigned 
to the corridor outside Dan’s cell. He 
was never permitted to leave his nar- 
row quarters, and he was not even al- 
lowed to join the other convicts in their 
morning exercise. He suspected that 
every scrap of food brought him was 
carefully examined beforehand, and a 
close watch was kept to prevent him 
from communicating with the other 
prisoners. 

The outlook Was black, but his spirits 
were kept up by the knowledge that 
Nora’s nimble wits were at work on a 
plan. He did not like to be idle, but 
for the present there seemed to be noth- 
ing he could do. The four rows of 
iron bars that surrounded him seemed 
to mock and taunt him. Each one was 
a constant reminder of his helplessness. 
At night, when the guards were not 
near, he occasionally tested his strength 
against their solid resistance. Then, 
with a sense of despair which he tried 
hard to master, he would glance across 
the court toward Nora’s cell, fervently 
Wishing that a miracle would happen, 
If he could shatter the bars and escape 
from his cell, he would at least have 
a fighting chance. 

Ile was beginning to consider the 
idea of committing an infraction of one 
of the prison rules. That would bring 
him before the warden for discipline, 
and give him the chance he was looking 


for. Once outside the cell, a number 
of things might happen in his favor. 
Often in the past he had reversed a 
seemingly hopeless situation by a bold 
and reckless move. 

One morning, when the sun was shin- 
ing brightly on the narrow strip of 
lawn outside his cell, he saw Nora 
standing at her window with the cat 
perched on her shoulder. She waved 
her hand, and Dan wondered if she 
was trying to communicate with him. 
A few hours later, when Lizzie blithely 
skipped into his cell, he took the cat in 
his arms. Her scrawny back curled 
as he ran his fingers over her fur, and 
a gentle purring was her response to his 
caress. 

Suddenly Dan’s fingers stopped and 
an amazed look came into his eyes. A 
guard was passing, and he hurriedly 
dropped the cat to the floor. A moment 
later he picked her up again, running 
his fingers between her forelegs. The 
fur seemed to be matted, as if it had 
come in contact with a sticky sub- 
stance. He untangled the twisted hairs, 
giving a little gasp as he found a small 
piece of tissue paper that had been 
pasted securely to the fur. After lis- 
tening for footsteps in the corridor, he 
unfolded it and stared at the writing, 
which looked as though it had been 
done with a mixture of shoe blacking 
and water. He read: 


Two bulls fixed. Eleven cons our side. 
Soup on way. 

After his first bewilderment, a smile 
twisted Dan’s lips. He understood now 
why Nora had given the cat so much 
attention. The queerly worded mes- 
sage was clear to him at a glance, and 
he felt a little dazed as he saw the 
magnitude of Nora’s scheme. It was 
bigger by far than anything she had 
done in the past. To Dan, as he fin- 
gered the slip of paper, it looked like 
a wholesale jail delivery. Evidently 
she had tapped an underground wire 
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somehow and established a system of 
intercommunicating signals with a 
number of the other prisoners. There 
was nothing very unusual in this, but 
that Nora should be engineering such a 
colossal scheme amazed him. 

Again he ran his eyes over the mes- 
sage. Two guards had been bribed. 
Eleven convicts had so far been won 
over to their side. A supply of nitro- 
glycerin was to be smuggled into the 
prison in order to facilitate the project. 
Dan’s head swam as he took in the 
details. Evidently Nora had worked 
with her usual quickness and audacity, 
and he guessed that she must have con- 
federates on the outside. She would 
hardly have attempted such a big task 
alone. 

A guard passed the cell, and Dan 
fancied that the man glanced at him 
suspiciously. In a moment he was 
gone, and Dan looked at the cat, who 
had curled up in a corner, Gradually 
a frown came into his face. On second 
thought, Nora’s idea of musing the cat 
as a messenger was a little too obvious. 
The prison officials must have suspected 
that such a thing would be attempted. 
Perhaps they had already intercepted 
the message, and, after reading it, re- 
turned it to its snug place in the cat’s 


fur in the hope that other messages 


would follow and reveal the entire 
scheme to them. 

Dan’s blood ran cold as he contem- 
plated the possibility. He could not un- 
derstand how Nora could have been 
so careless. It was not at all like her, 
for usually she worked with a caution 
equal almost to none. Perhaps the 
seriousness of their present predica- 
ment had made her reckless. Any- 
way 

Suddenly he laughed aloud. In a 
twinkling he saw the real nature of 
Nora’s scheme. [It was much subtler 
than he had thought at first, and quite 
worthy of her sharp wits. All the de- 
tails were not clear to him yet, but the 
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main outlines were plain. Nora had 
intended that Talcott and his deputies 
should see the message and draw cer- 
tain conclusions from it. It was a blind 
of some sort, though as yet Dan could 
not quite see how she meant to work it. 

“She’s some little queen,” he mum- 
bled, waving his hand in the direction 
of Nora’s cell. 

The next morning, when Lizzie vis- 
ited his cell, he looked in vain for a 
message, but when she repeated the 
visit the following day he noticed that 
the fur was again matted between the 
forelegs, as if glued together with a 
mixture of bread and water. He with- 
drew the little slip of paper and read: 

Nineteen cons in with us. Soup here to- 
morrow. 

Dan chuckled elatedly. He wished 
he could have seen Talcott’s face as the 
warden read the intercepted message, 
for he was practically certain that the 
note had been stopped in transit. Prob- 
ably the warden was only waiting for 
the scheme to mature before he stepped 
in and thwarted it. 

Two days later Lizzie brought him 
word that the “soup” had safely ar- 
rived, and that twenty-four convicts 
had been enlisted in the project. That 
morning Dan stood for a long time at 
his window, signaling Nora to the ef- 
fect that her messages had been re- 
eived and understood. On the follow- 
ing day, when he extracted the piece 
of tissue paper from Lizzie’s tangled 
fur, he knew that Nora’s scheme was 
coming to a head. He read: 


Jute mill. Eleven to-night. 


He spent the day in a state of tin- 
From the yard came 
sounds of unusual activity, and the 
guards looked at him in a peculiar way 


gling suspense. 


as they passed his céll. It pleased him 
to imagine the warden’s perplexity and 
anxiety, for the air of excitement all 
around him was ample proof that the 
messages had been intercepted. Nora 
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had caused the warden to believe that 
at eleven o’clock that night something 
was to happen in or near the jute mill, 
and her mention of “soup” had con- 
veyed a broad hint that the wall was 
to be blasted at that point. 

Five o’clock struck in the prison 
tower, and a few minutes later a guard 
with leveled shotgun placed himself in 
front of Dan’s cell. Then_the door 
was opened, and two huskies walked 
in. One of them snapped a pair of 
handcuffs around Dan’s wrists, and 
then the two of them, closely followed 
by the man with the shotgun, marched 
him down the corridor. 

Though his hands were manacled and 
the shotgun occasionally jabbed him 
in the back, Dan was in an exultant 
mood. To all appearances he was help- 
less, and the slightest move of a sus- 
picious nature would probably be 
promptly and brutally checked, but at 
last he was out of the narrow confines 
of his cell. The opportunity for which 


he had hankered had finally arrived. 
He tensed his muscles and rejoiced in 
the abounding strength he felt rippling 
through his body. 


As he was led into the warden’s 
office, the old, reckless smile was on 
his lips. On each side of him stood 
an armed guard, and at his back, ready 
to press the trigger of the shotgun at 
the slightest warning, stood a third. 
Dan, holding his head high, looked 
Straight into the warden’s scowling 
face. A sullen, threatening expression 
lurked in the flabby features, and the 
piggy little eyes, imbedded in layers of 
flesh, held an ominous glint. 

The warden turned his head and. 
glanced to one side of the room. Dan, 
following his glance, stiffened in every 
muscle. On a couch, apparently un- 
conscious and with eyes rigidly closed, 
lay Nora. His eyes blazed as once 
more he turned to the warden. 

“What have you done to her? 
demanded. 


” 


he 
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“Never mind.” Talcott shrugged his 
shoulders. “It’s nothing to what I'll 
be doing to you unless you come clean. 
Nora wouldn’t talk, and we had to be 
a bit rough with her. Why the devil 
does a woman always faint at the 
wrong time?” 

Dan’s face was hard and cold. “You 
will pay for this, Talcott,” he muttered 
thickly. 

“T will, eh?” The warden glanced 
sneeringly at Dan’s manacled hands 
and the guards at his sides and back. 
“You talk mighty big for a man in 
the fix you are. Now, Dan, there are 
a few things I want you to tell me. 
Guess it will surprise you to hear that 
I know what’s been going on. The only 
reason I didn’t stop you sooner was 
because I wanted to give you enough 
rope so you could hang yourself. You 
and Nora are a pair of nifty schemers, 
all right, but you’ve got a few things 
to learn. Ready to talk?” 

Dan smiled. “What do you want to 
know, warden?” 

“T want to know the names of the 
twenty-four cons who are in cahoots 
with you.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No. You're also going to tell me 
where you’ve planted the soup. I’ve 
had men looking everywhere, but e 
He checked himself, as if realizing he 
had said too much. “You haven’t got 
a ghost of a show to get away with this 
thing. I’ve got a hundred guards 
placed around the jute mill, and it will 
take something besides glycerin to blow 
up that wall.” 

Dan glowed inwardly, but his face 
did not show it. If a hundred men 
had been placed about the jute mill, 
then there could be only a thin sprin- 
kling of guards at the other strategic 
points. It was a faint ray of hope, and 
it seemed to have little weight against 
Dan’s manacled hands and the guards 
at his sides, but the situation 
brightening a little. He looked at the 
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girl on the couch, then strained against 
the fetters of steel around his wrists. 

“Well, Dan? Are you going to talk 
willingly, or must I force you?” 

Dan was smiling again. The warden 
was plainly worried, and this in itself 
was a thing in Dan’s favor. Despite 
his air of assurance Talcott evidently 
feared that something startling would 
happen at the jute mill at the scheduled 
time. 

“I’m not in a talking mood to-day, 
warden,” Dan declared. 

Talcott, snarling something under his 
breath, made a signal with his pudgy 
fist. One of the guards retreated a few 
steps, hurled himself forward, and 
drove a fist hard as steel into Dan’s 
face. The blow was followed by an- 
other, then by a third. A stream of 
crimson spurted from the prisoner’s 
mouth, 

“That’s only a_ beginning,” an- 
nounced the warden. “We'll try the 
strait-jacket later on, unless you decide 
to talk. How about it, Dan?” 

Though his eyes were almost blinded, 
Dan only laughed. 

“Give him a few more,” commanded 
Talcott, scarcely able to control his 
fury. 

Three times in quick succession the 
guard’s fist shot out. Again Dan’s only 
response was a laugh. The guard was 
about to repeat the savage assault, 
when, through half-closed eyes, Dan 
saw something that sent a quiver 
through his body. Nora, who had been 
lying inert on the couch, suddenly rose 
to a sitting position. He caught a sig- 
nal out of her large gray eyes, and’ he 
quickly turned his head, as if he had 
noticed nothing. Again the ferocious 
fist landed in his face, but Dan scarcely 
moved a muscle. Out of the corner 
of an eye he saw a slender shape slip- 
ping across the floor toward the war- 
den’s desk, and he was thankful that 
all eyes were fixed on himself. 

Once more a crunching blow hit him 
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between the eyes, but his mental sus- 
pense was more potent than’ physical 
pain. Swift and silent as a mouse, 
Nora slipped up beside the warden’s 
chair, and in an instant Dan saw what 
she meant to do. Within easy reach 
at the warden’s elbow lay an automatic, 
and already Nora’s slender hand was 
reaching for it. 

“Had enough?’ 
glaring at Dan. 
the——” 

He got no farther. A shrill excla- 
mation came from his lips, and then a 
look of blank astonishment crept into 
his face. Nora had snatched up the 
automatic from the desk, and now, 
screened by the warden’s broad back 
and shoulders, she was pressing the 
muzzle firmly against his neck. 

“If one of you makes a single move, 
I shoot,” she warned in a clear, crisp 
voice. 

An ashen pallor spread across the 
warden’s face. The attack had taken 
him completely by surprise, and even 
the guards seemed dumfounded, as if 
at a loss to understand Nora’s sudden 
transition from unconsciousness to ac- 
tivity. 

“Talcott,” came Nora’s peremptory 
voice, “I’m going to count ten. If the 
irons aren’t off Big Dan’s hands, and 
your guards have handed over their 
weapons, by the time I’m through, 
you'll be a dead man.” 

She spoke with an emphasis that left 
neither the warden nor the guards in 
doubt as to her sincerity. Dan, with 
a smile on his swollen face, knew that 
her psychology was correct. The war- 
den would yield to her demands rather 
than risk his life. The pallor in his 
face deepened as Nora began to count. 

“One—two—t hree—four—five—six 
—seven i 

“Stop!” cried Talcott hoarsely. In 
tones so weak that they were scarcely 
audible he commanded the guards to 
remove the handcuffs. They hesitated, 


asked the warden, 
“Or shall we try 
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but they quickly saw that Nora was 
master of the situation. Protected as 
she was by Talcott’s massive back, they 
could not fire at her without imperiling 
the life of their superior. 

“Eight ” counted Nora. 

“Hurry—hurry!” gasped the warden, 

The men hesitated no longer. They 
dropped their weapons, and one of 
them took a key from his pocket; in 
an instant the links were removed from 
Dan’s wrists. Nora had acted with a 
swiftness and a precision that gave 
them no time to think. 

Two revolvers and a shotgun had 
clattered to the floor. Dan picked up 
the smaller firearms and motioned the 
tlabbergasted guards to step into a cor- 
ner. In a closet he found a ball of 
stout twine with which he tied their 
arms and legs, and then he gagged them 
securely with towels which were on the 
rack over the wash stand. Finally he 
turned to the warden. 

“Talcott,” he said tensely, “I want 
you to call up your house and have your 
private car brought to the gate.” 

The warden stared at the telephone. 
Nora pressed the muzzle of the pistol 
against his back, and he picked up the 
instrument and in quavering tones gave 
the order. 

“I’m not through with you yet,” Dan 
went on. “I happen to know that 
there’s a private passage between this 
office and the sentry tower. You’re 
going to see us through it safely, and 

fier that you’re going to take a little 
ide with us in your private car. We'll 
crop you a mile or two outside town, 
and the walk back will be good exercise 
for you. Get up!” 

rhe warden rose unsteadily to his 
fect. Every ounce of resistance seemed 
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to have been drained out of him. There 
was terror in his eyes, and a greenish 
pallor had overspread his features. 

“You two win,” he muttered thickly. 
“This way.” 


A high powered motor car tore with 
dizzying speed down a mountain road. 
The sun had set, and the landscape was 
taking on dusky hues. In the front 
seat, handling the wheel with a prac- 
ticed hand, sat Big Dan, and Nora’s 
head was nestling against his shoulder. 

“It happened so quickly that it all 
seems like a dream,” she murmured 
wearily. 

For an hour or more, ever since they 
dropped the warden at a crossing, a 
smile had lingered in the creases of 
Dan’s swollen and disfigured face. 

“You’re a wonder, Nora!” he de- 
clared enthusiastically. 

“Oh, it was simple. I knew all I 
had to do was to get you out of that 
cell. I was pretty sure the warden 
would send for us and try to make us 
talk. Once you were out of the cell 
I knew you would cut loose and start 
something.” 

“But you did it 
modestly. 

Nora shook her head 
“Anyhow it was on my account that 
you came back. And don’t forget that 
Lizzie helped us a lot.” 

“Tt was that faint of yours that 
turned the trick. It was the most re- 
alistic thing of its kind I ever saw. 
I wish Reardon could have seen it. 
You’re a brick, Nora. I wish I 
could Words seemed to fail him. 

“Don’t try,” she murmured con- 
tentedly. ‘Just tell me I can be Big 
Dan’s girl—forever.” 


all,” protested Dan 


vigorously, 
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NCE a crook always a crook,” 

muttered Brennan, thrusting 

a stubby forefinger in Mar- 

tin’s face, and, with a sick 

feeling in his heart, “Slim” Martin 

knew that the big detective was right. 

“You got away with it this time,” 

3rennan continued, “but we'll get you 

yet. I know your type, and it’s bad 

to the core. It’s only a question of 

time before you’re up again and then— 
good night!” 

“Good night,” and 


sneered Slim, 


walked down the steps of the Criminal 
Courts Building—free. 

In the street he shivered a little, al- 
though the afternoon sun beat warm 


upon him. Yes, Brennan was right. 
Some day they would get him. And 
yet he knew that he must continue. 
He had gone too far to stop. Work— 
honest work and responsibility were not 
for him. Freedom was what he wanted 
and would have until 

He cursed bitterly as he looked back 
at the forbidding gray building. 

Maggie Connolly was an office assist- 
ant for Hastings & Hume, haberdash- 
ers. She was pretty, nineteen, and nat- 
urally interested in good clothes and a 
good time. She also was a good girl, 
if not very wise. 

Slim Martin made her acquaintance 
with malice aforethought. He knew 
that Hastings & Hume were doing a 
large cash business, and he knew that 
Maggie often carried the firm’s deposits 
to a bank in the neighborhood. 


One rainy evening Slim met Maggie. 
Luck was with him, plus some prepara- 
tion on his part. Maggie had no um- 
brella, and Slim had thoughtfully pro- 
vided himself with one. As Maggie 
paused, dismayed, in the doorway at 
closing time, Slim stepped briskly up. 

“Want a lift to the subway?” he 
asked cheerfully. 

Maggie looked at him and his shel- 
tering umbrella and then at the pouring 
rain. Slim was a good-looking young 
chap, and the streets were full of 
people. 

“Sure,” she said, 
tucked her arm in his. 

They went uptown in the same car, 
and Slim told the girl that he worked 
in a wholesale house near her place of 
business, that he had often seen her 
and wished for an opportunity of meet- 
ing her. He said his name was Henry 
Miller. 

Maggie told him her name and where 
she lived, and Slim insisted that she 
take the umbrella, as her station was 
some distance beyond his. He said she 
could return it to him the next eve- 
ning. Then he hopped off the car at 
the last island station and took a train 
downtown, 

After that it was easy. Slim met the 
girl the next night, as agreed, and went 
uptown in the subway with her again. 
He suggested that they take in a movie 
the following evening, and she assented. 

Then there were other evenings with 
supper and a show or a show and sup- 
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per afterward. Somehow Slim never 
took the girl home except when it was 
too late to meet her family. He was 
clever enough to avoid any possible 
complication there. 

Naturally Maggie was becoming very 
much interested in Slim. He was good 
company, generous, and no had 
ever rushed her to this extent before. 
She dressed for him, she smiled at him, 
and she began to dream dreams in 
which Slim—or Henry—played a prom- 
inent part. 

\nd all this time Slim was learning 
what he wanted to know. He soon 
found out that even if Maggie was easy- 
going and foolish, she was straight. He 
gave up all idea of collusion on her part 
in the scheme he was working out and 
concentrated on an alternative plan in 
which Maggie unwittingly would as- 
sist. 

One night in a restaurant his patience 
was rewarded. They had been talking 
of the latest case, as reported in the 
evening paper, where the messenger for 
a factory, returning from the bank with 
the weekly pay roll, had been held up 
in broad daylight on a crowded street 
and relieved of several thousand dollars 
in cash. The thieves had made their 
escape in a waiting automobile. 

“Easy money,” said Slim, laughing. 
“Better look out, Maggie, or one of 
these birds will get you some day. You 
must pack quite a bundle to the bank 
sometimes,” 

The girl shivered a little. “Don’t talk 
about it, Henry,” she said. “It makes 
me nervous. I’m always scared, but 
Mr. Hastings thinks it’s than 
sending a man. I always go at lunch 
time and carry it in my wrist bag. 
You see, there’s hundreds of girls on 
the street with wrist bags, and he thinks 
it would be a long chance for any one 
to pick me out.” 

“Sure,” agreed Slim. “I guess he’s 
right. But I’d like to be around when 
any one tried to put it over on you.” 
gC—bs 
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“Why ?” asked Maggie coyly. “What 
would you do?” 

“Beat him to a pulp, of course,” as- 
serted Slim. “Don’t you know I 
would ?” 

“Would you really, Henry? 
had a gun and everything?” 

“Girlie,” declared Slim, “if I saw any 
one lay a finger on you I’d see red and 
bean him with a brick.” 

The girl flushed with a sense of pride. 
She believed that he would do this for 
her if opportunity offered. The glam- 
our of the late evening, the lights, the 
crowd, and his nearness stimulated all 
of the romantic in her imagination. 
Never before had she sensed the feel- 
ing of protection as now. She sighed 
happily, half wishing that something 
big might happen in order that he could 
translate his words into deeds. And, 
searching for that something, she re- 
membered and said: 

“I’m making a big deposit to-morrow 
noon. Wouldn’t it be funny if—if 
something should happen, and you were 
there ?” 

Slim had it. That for which he had 
worked and waited. The time, the 
place, and the assurance that the re- 
ward would be worth the risk. 

Yet it was not a smile of satisfaction 
that crept over his face, but rather one 
of calculating watchfulness, as his eyes 
met those of a man who stood with his 
back to the cashier’s desk, glancing over 
the room appraisingly. Detective Lren- 
nan! 

“Why, Henry,’ Maggie exclaimed, 
“what makes you look so queer?” 

“T hate to think of anything like that 
—for you,” he said falsely. 
held up, I mean.” 

Maggie’s glance drooped. It was one 
more assurance of his feeling for her. 

“Oh, Henry!” she murmured gently. 

Brennan’s crooked finger beckoned to 
him commandingly, and he knew that it 
was safer to obey. 
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“Excuse me a minute,” he said to the 
girl. “There’s a man I want to see.” 

She nodded brightly, and Slim walked 
over to the desk. 

“Hello,” he said, holding out his 
hand, and Brennan, surprised, extended 
his own. 

“Well?” questioned Slim 

Brennan’s eyes narrowed. 
got a nerve,” he said. 

“T thought you wanted to see me.” 

“T do,” replied the detective. ‘‘That’s 
my business—to see you as often as I 
can. Who’s the dame?” 

“That’s my business.” 

Brennan smiled, but there was a men- 
ace in his eyes. 

“I don’t doubt it,’ he replied, “but 
she’s a new one to me, and |’m inter- 
ested in my friend’s friends.” 

“Forget it,’ Slim protested. 
I go straight if I want to?” 

Brennan laughed. “The old stall,” 
he said. “They’re always going straight 
until they get caught. Well, I just 
wanted to let you know that I’m keeping 
track of you. See you again before 
long—and your friend, too, I hope.” 

He smiled evilly and turned away, 
and Slim, smarting under a sense of his 
own helplessness to resent the implica- 
tion, went back to Maggie. 

That night for the first time he kissed 
her. It was on the steps of her apart- 
ment house as she turned to thank him 
and say good night. As he took her 
hand she swayed toward him, and his 
free arm circled her and 
pressed her close. Her upturned face, 
with eyes seeking his trustingly, lay in 
the hollow of his arm, and he bent his 
head and pressed his lips to hers. For 
a moment she yielded herself to him, 
and then, with a little ery and a tender 
clutching of his sleeves drew away and 
ran quickly upstairs. 

Slim went downtown on the subway. 
He had several matters to attend to 
before noon the next day, and he had 
some serious thinking to do also, 
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The meeting with Brennan had con- 
vinced him that New York was no place 
for him at present. He must get away, 
and for that purpose he needed money, 
Fortunately that need would be satis- 
fied to-morrow if he had luck, and he 
believed that his plans would not mis- 
carry. A quick snatch at the unsus- 
pecting girl’s wrist bag, a dash to the 
waiting car—he knew where to arrange 
for that car—and then, lost in the 
traffic, he could slip out of town before 
the police net was set. 

It was all so simple that he smiled 
grimly to think how nicely his scheming 
fitted in with his present necessity. If 
he could judge by past performances 
he was in line to ride a winning race 
to-morrow, and after to-morrow he 
would be free to live his own life, in 
his own way, for some time to come. 

Then he checked back in order that 
no cog in the wheel should be over- 
looked. Trains, railway tickets, the 
best route for the doubling, twisting 
dash through the city streets, the plac- 
ing of the car, the point for the attack, 
meeting the girl. 

The girl! How she had played into 
his hands, almost suggesting that he 
meet her next day on his way to the 
bank. There would be no trouble about 
that. She would be glad to see him; 
she would walk with him, unsuspect- 
ing, until the last moment, and then— 
well, he would be on his way with the 
money, and she would have to make the 
best of it, 

He was sorry for the girl in a way, 
especially after to-night. It was not so 
much the kiss—that was bound to hap- 
pen some time under the circumstances 
—but the little, half-timid, half-appeal- 
ing tug of her hands upon his sleeves 
afterward that stuck in his memory. 

But this was no time for sentiment 
or weakness. The girl would have to 
take her chance, and at the worst the 
loss of her job was all that could hap- 
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pen to her. His own need was the 
compelling thing, and all else must be 
forced into the background. 

So Slim made his hard, careful plans, 
while uptown a girl lay with wide-open 
eyes, too moved and too happy to sleep. 


The noon crowd filled the streets. 
Here and there little groups of men 
and boys gathered in the shelter of 
doorways, forced back by the moving 
throng on the sidewalk. Fully half of 
the crowd was composed of girls and 
young women, strolling singly or in 
groups, with here and there an impa- 
tient figure attempting to make faster 
progress through the press. 

One of the impatient ones was Mag- 
gie Connolly, who, with wrist bag 


tucked snugly under her arm, made her - 


way down the avenue. As she reached 
a corner and waited for an opening in 
the traffic before crossing the street, a 
hand touched her elbow. 

She drew away sharply, and then, as 
she saw Slim’s smiling face over her 
shoulder, a flush swept into her cheeks 
and into her eyes came a !ook of relief 
and gratitude. 

“Henry!” 
scared me!” 

“Hop along,” he said, and, holding 
her arm masterfully, he guided her 
across the avenue, dodging cars and 
taxis on the way. Safe on the other 
side and headed down the less crowded 
side street, Maggie said breathlessly : 

“IT knew. you’d come—I felt it. I 
was foolish to jump when you touched 
me, but you know % 

“Yes,” he broke in, “I know. That’s 
why I’m here. You've got it safe, have 
your” 

“Yes,” and she laughed. 
now that you’re here.” 

Even then he did not swerve from his 
purpose. He had counted on her trust 
in him, and she had proved faithful. 
Down the street stood a taxi with en- 


she cried. “How you 
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gine running and license plate so ob- 
scured by mud as to be undecipherable. 
A few steps more and his face hard- 
ened. His guiding hand tightened on 
her arm, and he swung her around until 
she faced him. A quick downward 
sweep and the bag was his, its broken 
chain searing her wrist as it tore away. 
Only a leap to the taxi with its alert 
driver, and then - 

And then the impossible happened. 
Maggie’s hands grasped his sleeves, not 
frantically, in terror at her loss, but 
with the same timid, appealing touch 
with which she had held him after his 
kiss last night. Had she struggled he 
would have broken away easily, but it 
was the touch more than the stricken 
look in her eyes or her low “Not you 
—not you!” that held him fast. 

And as he looked away from her eyes 
and from the trickle of blood on her 
white wrist, as if seeking help in this, 
his astounding helplessness, he saw 
Brennan plunging across the street. 
Every ‘instinct urged him to make a 
last dash for liberty, but her light touch 
chained him where he stood. Some- 
thing had happened, something trans- 
forming, something bigger than himself 
or his personal need. 

His mind, always -quick and orderly, 
instantly adjusted itself to this new 
necessity. Ina series of flashes he visu- 
alized what the next second’s action 
would bring, not for himself but for 
her. 

Should he wrench away and leap for 
the taxi? 
the girl the night before and would 
suspect collusion. Should he drop the 
bag and make his own escape? The 
same answer. Should he stand as he 
was and submit to capture? The girl’s 
attitude was too obviously one of plead 


Brennan had seen him with 


ing and passive acquiescence. 

He must do something to help clear 
her in Brennan’s eyes, to back up his 
own confession later. 
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“Fight!” he gasped, his eyes burning 
into hers. “If you love me fight and 
yell.” 

And such was his control over her 
that she obeyed blindly, clung to him 
desperately, and screamed. 

He wrenched an arm free and struck 
her cruelly on the cheek, and as she 
crumpled to the ground Brennan’s lunge 
carried him down with a stupefying 
crash, 

“You dog!” cried Brennan as _ he 
dragged the shaken Slim, handcuffed, 
to his feet. “I’ve got you now. Make 
a move, and I'll beat your face in. 
You dirty dog—hitting that girl. She 
held you just long enough to spoil your 
get-away.” 

Half dazed, Slim looked about at the 
threatening crowd, at the little group 
supporting the white-faced girl with his 
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mark on her cheek, at the exulting 
Brennan. 

“Yes,” he muttered, “you got me.” 

“And last night you had the crust to 
tell me you were goin’ straight,” Bren- 
nan said tauntingly. “The girl’s straight 
—I give her that—but you! Bah! 
Once a crook, always a crook,” he 
added disgustedly. 

Something like the ghost of a smile 
softened Slim’s hard-set lips, and if 
his heart was heavy there was an un- 
wonted buoyancy to his soul. 

“Once a crook, always a crook,” re- 
peated Brennan as, grasping Slim’s arm, 
he forced his way through the crowd. 
He did not see the light that flashed 
for an instant in Slim’s eyes, and he 
put down to plain bravado Slim’s quick 
retort: 

‘Not always!” 


DPIDIISIBACCECECCE 


FAT GIRL ASKS POLICEWOMAN’S HELP 
MBE:>: MARY E. HAMILTON, the director of the new women’s precinct of 


the New York police department, is being called upon to aid women in 


varioug ways. 
Mrs. 


A fat girl recently asked for help in getting a job. 
amilton that she is eighteen years old and weighs one hundred and ninety- 


She told 


eight pounds, and that after leaving school she took a secretarial course, but 
found, upon completing it, that, because of her size, no one would give her 
employment. Doctor Bandler, of the precinct health clinic, will endeavor to re- 
duce the girl’s weight. 

On learning that the precinct was to include a detention home for run- 
away girls another enterprising young woman wrote in for advance information 
on how to run away from home. Mrs. Hamilton advised her to wait until the 
department could make a few inquiries and improve the situation at the girl’s 
home. 

Many young women offer to join the force as “cops” or detectives. One 
caller at the station house explained that, although she was only sixteen years 
old, she was “a keen judge of human nature, an expert in Italian Black Hand and 
criminal lore, the inventor of twenty lightning-change make-ups, an instinctive 
senser of crime, and in experience old far beyond her years.” 

Under Mrs, Hamilton’s direction the old West Thirty-seventh Street station 
has been fitted up as a detention home for runaway girls and as a training school 
for women police. The former lounging room for patrolmen is redecorated in 
cream and white, with purple curtains and pillows. Copies of the latest mag- 
azines are to be found on the tables. In Mrs. Hamilton’s office there is a canary 
bird, “Mickey,” in a blue wicker cage. 

Formerly runaway girls were housed in detention homes with women crimi- 
nals. It is Mrs. Hamilton’s plan to catch these girls on the incoming trains, 
persuade them to make the women’s precinct their headquarters, and then 
straighten out their domestic tangles. 








for letting a revolver “smoke.” And only the week before last we printed 
another, here in the Chat, from Elmer J. Hallenbeck, of Portland, Oregon, 
who wrote us that “A revolver never smokes. It is very absurd. It always 


N OT long ago we had a letter from a reader who “kidded” us and an author 


makes me laugh when I read such a thing in stories.” 

Now we up and agreed in a most whole-hearted manner, saying: 

“That's right, Mr. Hallenbeck; we never saw a revolver smoke. We will 
keep our eyes peeled for this. Authors, please take notice: In future, no more 
smoking revolvers.” 

Question is, did we speak too quickly? Out of turn, as it were? Would 
it not have been better if we had waited a bit? 

Why this trembling over our impetuosity’ The letter below is the answer, 
for here is one person at least who thinks revolvers can smoke. The letter: 

“Dear Epiror: I have just finished reading ‘On the Fifth Green,’ and think 
it great. I want to criticize your readers for their lack of knowledge about re- 
volvers. I have lived all my life in the West and have handled a great many 
revolvers, and I have found, and I think they will find, if they fire a shell loaded 
with black powder from a revolver, that there will be considerable smoke. 

“B. LEWERISON. 

“Bounty, Saskatchewan, Canada.” 

Any more “counties” to be heard from on this subject? If so, please send 
in the returns as soon as possible. We are going out behind the barn and try 


; +4 
if to-night. 


Speaking of smoke, see this against the sky, signaling an issue next week 
which will be of great merit. Signal puff No. 1, “Local Talent,” by Hugh Mac- 
Nair Kahler. Puff No. 2, the first installment of “Masked Revenge,” by Edward 


Wainwright Brunsen. Puff No. 3, “The Picaroon and the Girl,’ by Herman 
Landon. Puff No. 4, “Mr, Clackworthy Within the Law,” by Christopher B. 
Booth. Puff No. 5, “Forging His Own,” another Simon Trapp story, by Roy 
W. Hinds. Puff No. 6, “Doctor Bentiron Balances an Account,” by Ernest M. 
Poate. 

Some number, eh? And there will be others to make it even more so. 








if you aro an employer and desire to place your employece in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to carn your own living; or if erimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or If you want te know the characters of your friends as revealed In their chirography— 
send Loulse Rice, In care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 


addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


eharge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed In the 
department, with or without the I[ilustrations. Of course, under no cireumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens ef handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsibie for them. 

D. Leon.—It’s not often that a graphologist finds this assertive and materi- 
alistic signature united to these delicate and separated letters in the body of the 
writing. Your signature shows your personality, while the body of your writing 
shows your character, so here we have a character and a personality at odds. 
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You, D. Leon, rather vain, and certainly boastful and often bad tempered, 
are at heart idealistic, imaginative, and exceedingly sensitive. You have excep- 
tional mental traits which don’t find much expression. You really have literary 
talent, but people with such contradictory personalities as yours often have 
difficulty in getting that talent in the light. Don’t ask me why, because I don't 
know. Best thing you can do is to set yourself seriously to the task of appearing 
what you really are. 


I don’t. I don’t think you fitted for engineering 





WILLIAM HARDING. 


of any kind. You haven't the exact sort of mental equipment needed for that 
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work. On the other hand, you have the temperament and some of the mental 
power which make a journalist. Number one shows a sense of humor and a very 
accurate, rather shrewd mind. Specimen “Bernard” shows persistence much 
dulled by innate laziness, and a personality which is exceptionally pleasant, though 
not brilliant. The specimen “got some fifty-pound fish” shows good sense, poise, 
and balance. Nothing wonderful about this person, except that sheer good nature 
is insistent. The specimen “haven't an idea where to send this” expresses mild 
good nature and a very mild degree of ‘practical ability. “Indolent Friend” shows 
unusually fine character traits, but not much self-confidence. The will power could 
stand a lot of development. 


Birt AND Bessie.—You married folks who can’t get along with each other 
often imagine that a graphologist can point out to you what is wrong, and that, 
as soon as you see what is wrong, all will be serene again; but life’s not as simple 
as that, worse luck! Here are you, Bill, jealous and exacting and inclined to 
think that your ideas and your moods and your wishes ought to rule the family 
roost. Here are you, Bessie, equally certain of the same thing, and with a lot 
of feminine pride thrown in for good measure. Both of you, I think, love each 
other, and probably, if you part, you'll spend the rest of your lives grieving for 
each other. Now, then, I give you my word, that’s a pretty correct version of 
your characters and the situation. There’s only one solution, and that is to face 
that fact, to stop blaming each other for the rows, and to make up your minds 
that you have patiently to put in a few years at the hard labor of trying to reform 
your characters. There’s no honest royal road to wealth, and there’s absolutely 
no road at all to wealth and character, except the hard and rocky one of putting 
the miles behind you one step at a time. You can’t even hurry on that road. 
Bill and Bessie, you’d better make up your mind to all this—which, I fear, is far, 
far from the advice you thought I could give. 


SoIssoNs AND C1e.—In some ways this writing shows executive ability, and 
[ confess that I am rather astonished at the story you tell me. I would suspect 
a condition needing the attention of a good detective rather than of a handwriting 
expert. There is no cause, I do assure you, for such suspicions as you are enter- 
taining, so far as the real character of this writer is concerned; and, as to his 
failure in the position he occupies, I believe you will find that some person or 
persons are trying to undermine him there. Mind you, I deduct this only because 
I have seen that identical thing happen so often, not because there is a single 
thing in the handwriting of any concerned to cause me to come to such a con- 
clusion. If I were you I would continue my interest in this writer and would 
secretly try to find out the real conditions in his department. I would especially 
look into the conduct of the writer whose specimen is lettered F. If necessary 
{ would put a detective on the case, in the form of “an industrial operative ;” one 
that you can send in there ostensibly as an employee. 


S. B. L.—Your handwriting expresses extreme sensitiveness, which would be 
a weakness in your character were it not for the strong will which is, next in 
order, your most positive trait. Your g shows culture and innate artistic per- 
ceptions. Your pen pressure shows high vitality. You ought to be happy, healthy, 
and successful, provided that you are not dominated by others; which is fatal 
to you in every sense. The specimen numbered one is the writing of a person 
who is sincere and well poised, but not truly unselfish or capable of a real en- 
thusiasm. The specimen numbered two is most unusual. It shows a clear, accu- 
rate, and uncommon mind which fails to express itself because of material in- 
efficiency. The specimen numbered three is the writing of a just, good-natured, 
and friendly person, who is, however, of a very cold and undemonstrative tem- 
perament. 
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R. A. C.—I haven’t an idea what vocation you are following—that one which 
“is different” than the one you say you would have chosen—but I do know for 
what you are talented, and that is for music. Those very unusual rounded 
formations of the tops of b and h, and your g, which is very exceptional, all show 


oe 


that you are a musician, 
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If it is too late to do anything else, you could at least be a very successful 
musical critic, since your critical sense is strong. You have a vibrant and buoyant 
personality and great feminine charm. 


F. S.—The specimen of which you want an analysis shows a person of mod- 
erate tendencies, good and bad. No high temper here, no passionate revolts, no 
intense desires. Such a person is adaptable, usually sweet-tempered, and very 
reasonable. The disposition is to accept life and not to quarrel or struggle with 
it. The mind is quite ordinary. 

XAVIER.— What do you mean, ‘“‘womanish qualities?” I wish more men had 
‘em, sir! As for you, you are not womanish at all; you haven’t patience or en- 
durancg or sweet temper or courage under adversity, and I do assure you that 
those traits are found in the writing of two thirds of the women who come 
under my observation. The trouble with you is that you are physically not 
strong and that your nerves are in a shocking state. You either smoke to excess, 
or in some way mismanage your physical kingdom, so that it is in a chaotic 
condition. On the other hand, you are not the ‘ ‘he- -man, red-blooded, eat-’em-alive” 
sort of person, and if you worry over that you are exceedingly foolish. Some 
few thousand years ago the cave man was of use, but at the present day he is 
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simply a misfit and often an actual danger, when he is not a bore. So take 
courage. Even if your chest measurement isn’t that of a wrestler you can gain 
steady nerves, a keen eye, and a quiet mind. Incidentally many men who proved 
their bravery quite in the ‘“red-blooded” fashion during the war were nice chaps 
who were proud of not being cave-y. Take a new slant at things in general, 
Xaviei ; get 2 good physical director to look you over, and I think you'll discover 


> 


that “womanly” qualities are not quite so damning as you suppose. 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. Willlam J. Burns is a weil-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged In the study and investigation 
crime and eriminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and Its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of itfe and property against criminals and other 
evildoers, Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply Ie inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, whea 


so cesired, 
The Psychology of Crime 
Pp EOPLE often ask me: “What causes crime?’ You might as well ask what 





causes all the actions of men. Crime does not proceed from some one, 

single instinct. A thousand motives may lie back of as many murders. 
[heft is not always the result of want or of a desire to steal. Even this is 
actuated by many springs. 

The one thing we can be sure of, however—a thing which the textbooks on 
crime call by many hard and long names, but which is really as simple as | am 
about to state it—is that crime is a sudden or habitual inability of a person to 
be normal. 

For instance, crooks know, as no good citizen can, how surely they will he 
caught. So true is this, and so deeply embedded is the knowledge in their minds, 
as a class, that for a crook to make any provision for the future is the rarest 
thing in the world. He lives precariously for and at the moment, holding the 
attitude of the man who faces death with each breath he draws. Yet, knowing 

and knowing that he could make almost as much money perhaps if he 
directed his energies to an honest endeavor to win it, the crook nevertheless 
continues his course, deliberately exchanging nearly everything that is to be 
desired from life for a little stolen pleasure and the constant danger of losing 
life or liberty. 

Criminals may be called sinners, but the scientists say that they are ‘‘defec- 
ives’—that they are not quite normal mentally. 

But there is a sharp distinction to be made between these voluntary and 
involuntary defectives. The true defective is the man or woman who has 
no control of deeds done, whose mental condition approaches that of real idiocy 
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or insanity. The voluntary defective, the criminal, permits this abnormal con- 
dition of mind to continue; he could stop it if he tried. 

Some detectives think that such knowledge, even thought on such subjects, 
is a waste of time. They figure that if they know a certain criminal is wanted, 
and if they go after and get him, that is all that concerns them. Such men may 
be honest and efficient members of the detective profession, and may render good 
service, but they will never go high. ‘The man who really rises in the detective 
profession, as in every other, is the man who thinks. Many a fellow who is 
a good policeman but will never rise in rank knows his duties in so far as they 
touch on the position, with its comparatively simple duties, which he holds. 

It is the detective who can outguess the criminal who rises, and in doing 
this it is necessary to know the psychology of the criminal mind; and that means 
that the criminal is a far less intelligent man than the man who hunts him 
down. If criminals were not defective in the sense that I have explained, the 
most familiar action characteristic of the criminal world would be unknown; and 
that is the practical certainty that a criminal will return, not only to the vicinity 
of crime, but persistently to the very kind of places where he knows that de- 
tectives will be looking him. Of all the imbecile actions in the world, this 
is an extreme example, and shows that the scientists are right in their definition 
of the “defective” criminal brain. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


MuLtin.—I cannot give names of firms or prices of specific articles in this 
department. Send me a stamped and addressed envelope and I will send you 
the name of a handcuff which is warranted not to lock in the pocket. 


J. J. anp Tom.—I do not understand your question. Write me in plain 
words what you want to know. I doubt whether either of you have done any- 
thing “awful.” Boys of sixteen and seventeen are not often criminals, especially 
when they belong to the families of reputable citizens. If you have been up 
to some boyish pranks, write and tell me all about it, even though they are really 
serious. You may be sure that I will advise you as carefully as if you were 
boys of my own. But I can and will give you somé advice right now, and that 
is that the very best thing you can do is to go right to your fathers, tell them 
all about it, and take your medicine. Even if what you have done is as serious 
as you say, | am sure your fathers will appreciate your feeling of regret and 
will help you to put things right. Don’t hesitate. Do it right away, and then 
make up your minds that it is the last time you will ever break the law. 


M. L., Chicago—I thoroughly disagree with you as to the friction which 
you state exists between the police forces of municipalities and private-detective 
agencies. There is a friendly rivalry, of course. That is natural, just as there is 
often a friendly rivalry between the reporters of two newspapers; yet those very 
reporters will often help one another, especially when both papers are engaged 
in helping run down a criminal. Private detectives often have been of the utmost 
service to municipalities, and the authorized police force is always at the service 
of private agencies. Do not make the mistake of encouraging in yourself this 
critical and unfriendly attitude. A detective needs tact and good humor even 
more than most people. If you nourish a perpetual grouch you will soon see 
the result in your work, to say nothing of the fact that you will be unhappier 
than most. Some of the most successful and famous detectives are equally well 


known for their sunny dispositions. 








UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ADISON McFEE kept a bookshop. In his employ was a young man 
M named Jack Arnold, whom McFee had known but a few weeks. When 
Arnold had applied for a position, McFee had taken him on very thin 
—or very dependable, according to the viewpoint—recommendation—his frank, 
honest face for character, and his knowledge of ciphers for ability. McFee knew 
cryptography well, and he reasoned that any one who had a good working knowl- 
edge of ciphers must have something in his head besides—well, sawdust. It 
mattered little that the youth had no written references and that he preferred 
to keep silent about his past activities. But then a youth of twenty could have 
very little to hide—according to McFee’s reasoning. 

One day a customer came into the bookshop, and, seeing Arnold, started. 
When he and McFee were alone the customer undertook to unload a story con- 
cerning Arnold’s past, with a reference to a charge of theft against the youth 
brought by a previous employer. But the story did not get far, for McFee 
wouldn’t listen. He shut off the customer before it was hardly begun; em- 
phatically he told his customer that such affairs were not his. He didn’t monkey 
n other people’s business, and he didn’t like those who did. Young Arnold 
ad given him five weeks of diligent and entirely commendable service; he had 
no reason to suspect the youth of anything dishonest, and he wouldn't listen to 
anything derogatory about him. 

Shortly after this incident McFee sent young Arnold to one of his best 
and wealthiest customers to deliver a rare book. It was too valuable to give 
to any but a trusted messenger; the job had another significant element, which 
was that the purchaser of the book, a retired business man of the “‘old school, 
still paid all his bills in cash. The payment in the present instance was five 

iund red dollars. 
— was gone two hours—more than enough time for him to make the 
» the purchaser’s house and return twice—when McFee began to be anxious. 
ied the house on the phone, and learned that Arnold had come, and had 
ng since. When three hours passed, and he had heard nothing of Arnold, 

ame genuinely concerned. And then came the following, delivered by a 
a urchin of no more than seven. 


at 


My Dear Mr. McFee: This is a rotten way to treat a gent that’s been 
! to a fellow, but it cannot be helped. I needed the coin badly, and [ had to 
that five hundred. Young guys like me has to have their youthful fling, 
been waiting for mine long enough. 
But the coin is not entirely a loss to you. This might 
careful about how you treat fellows that come to yo 
rosh, but you were soft! ; 
ish you the best of luck if you try to get me.” 
Meee was overcome. He identified the handwriting as Arnold’s ond 
When the first shock had passed he prepared to adjust to a philosophic 
{ the situation—and then discovered some peculiar numbering on the 
the letter: 
Re ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Pe ee ee ee ee ee 
-0O.0.7.9. 54 
This could mean only one thing—a cipher. McFee brightened. Possibly 
it would clear up the situation, and all would turn out right. He solved the 
cipher, and found that everything did. Solve it yourselves and see how. 
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Here’s the answer to last week’s problem: “It is Ben. Shall I arrest?” 
There were six letters in the first word of the detective’s report; this was to 
indicate that any letters that followed the sixth letter in any subsequent word 
were to be used as the letters in the hidden message. When they are selected 
they need only to be rearranged in order to get the answer. 
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‘Local Talent 


Dan’l Wack, rube detective, assists. 


By Hugh MacNair Kahler 


The First Installments of 


Masked Revenge 


When a violent wind wrecks a circus tent, the witches’ caldron 
is- overturned. 


By Edward Wainwright Brunsen 


The Picaroon and the Girl 


In which the rollicking hero double-crosses himself. 


By Herman Landon 


Mr. Clackworthy Within the Law 


The Early bird and his suave partner aid “Miss Innocence.” 
By Christopher B. Booth 
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WEAKLEY, FRANK H.—He left his home in Nashville, 
Tennessee. in December, 1909, and went to Goldfield, 
Nevada, where he secured cmplernent with a daily paper 
published in that city. On February 17, 1911, he went to 

Vegas, Nevada, with a boy named Tommy Burke, who 
Vegas the same night, and has stated that Frank 
told him that he was going to a tel in Las Vegas near 
the railroad roundhouse. This is the last that has been 
heard of him, and it has been impossible to trace him from 
that day. He was very fond of adventure, and it hag been 
heard that he wags in correspondence with some unknown 
person in reference to jaining the Madero forces in Mexico. 
He is now about thirty-four years of age, six feet tall, with 
brown hair, blue eyes, and dark complexion. He ig well 
educated and well read. Every effort has been made by 
the distressed parents to find their son, but without success, 
and they hope that readers of this magazine, who have 
done so much good work in helping to find lost loved ones, 
will once more do their best to relieve the sorrow 
broken-hearted mother, two devoted sisters, and 
father Any information that will give the slightest clew 
will be most gratefully received by a sister, Mrs. BEB. 8. 
Magee, 705 West Main Street, El Paso, Texas 


B. DUSOLD.—I saw in this magazine. 
Please write to me at once, 808 Kearney Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


MALLORY, BUSTER.—Write as soon as possible, and 
let us Know where you are Henry and Eunice, 5330 Per- 
s) Avenue, Apartment 403, St. Louis, Missouri 


FRYE, LAURA IRENE.—When she was four years old 
he was placed in a private home by the Ladies’ Aid of 
ttsburgh, Pennsylvania, and when last heard of was in 
ty, She is now eight years old. Her mother, who 
the child left, would hear 
the people who have adopted her s dark- 
eyes and light hatr Any assistance in this matter 
most gratefully remembered. Mrs. H. B. W., care 
this magazine 

KIT SS, EVELYN. —She is about nineteen years old, and 
1 missing since June, 1919, when she left Knorx- 
nnessee, If ais sees this she ig asked to write 

Smith, Box 926, Lynch, Kentucky. 
COLLINS, DARWIN S.—He was last seen at 
3 i, New Mexico, about 1897. His old pard 


your inquiry 
@. W. C., 


Ford 
would 


f I He 


. 


was a true friend from the West, and news 
m would bring great joy to his old pard, F. E. Hall, 
) Clifton Street, 


I 
be d to hear from him or from any one who knows 
r 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


D. H.—Please come home, or write. I need you very 
hey. 


Your wife, Pansy. 
HIRSCH, _FRANK.—He was last heard of in Syracuse, 
» York, where he was employed by a typewriter com- 
would like to hear from him 
New York, 


His niece, Agnes, 
Morris, 650 “Manh attan Avenue, Brooklyn, 


SEAL, FRED, formerly of Company C, Ninth Training 
Bat I Camp Pike, Arkansas Any one knowing bis 
bouts please communicate with . D., care of this 

ne 
HERRINGTON, NORMAN EARLE.—He was in the navy, 
was discharged at the close Cd - war. On eb- 
he left Oxford, lov nD @ car, and has 
since. His manne ‘will be deeply grate- 
N that will help her to find her boy. 
Herrington, 748 Broadway, El Centro, Cali- 


CARROLL, WILLIAM C.—Please write to your wife's 
t ves at Longworth, Texas, and forget the past. You 
made welcome when you return 
KESSINGER, MRS. GRACE LEWIS.—She disappeared 
r Alton 1 yis, in 1918, and has not written to any 
since that time She is now twenty- 
Any news of her will be most grate- 
received y EB. Burge. 3320 Bradley Street, Upper 
Illinois. 
NOTICE.—I have connections by the following names 
MIGNON MERICK, CLARENCE M. BARNES, who lived 
in OUregon in 1903, and WILSON GREEN, who lived in 
Texas My mother’s maiden name wag Terral Snyder. I 
would like very much to get in touch with some of my 
relatives c Gossett, 59 North Twenty-third Street, 
Paris, Texas. 


DELANEY, —, {pack JACK).—He was fast, geen 
in Chicago in and was heard from in us 
ary, 1912, aa he ay ‘in Sam Francisco. He u: Sy to 
fight ring battles, traveling from town to town. He could 
lick his weight, two hundred pounds, in wild cats any 
time. He ia five feet nine inches tall. with dark hair and 
big brown eyes. He is left-handed. Any news of him will 
be greatly appreciated by his friend, Robert Collins, 1264 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


HILER, BALDWIN.—He left Sonora, Ohio, in 1882, and 
went to Iowa. When last heard of he was on a cattle 
ranch. His nephew would be glad to get some news of 
him. Charles EB. Hiler, care of this magazine. 


CARROLL, JOSEPH R.—He has been missing for over 
ten years, and when last heard of was a skating instructor 
tn New York. He formerly lived in Atlantic City. Infor- 
mation that will lead to communicating with him will he 
greatly appreciated by a relative, Mrs. B., care of this 
magazine, 


JERMYN, WILLIAM.—He was born in Aberdare, Wales, 
and ae there about forty years ago He would be now 
about fifty-nine years old. His home in America was at 
faylor, near Scranton, Pennsylvania He left that place 
about thirty or thirty-five years ago, and went to Kansas. 
His sister, Mary Ann, would be very pleased to hear from 
him or from any one who has known him and can give 
her news that would help her to Gnd him. s. M. A. 
Grattan, care of this magazine. 


FINLEY, FRED.—He is forty-five years old, five feet 
nine tnches tall, of rather fair complexion, and a carpen- 
ter by occupation. His sister will be most grateful to any 
one who can give her news that will help her to find her 
brother. Pleage write to Mrs. Lulu Devore, Portersville 
Ohio. 


BURKE, WILLIAM.—He is cighteen years old, and was 
last heard of in Buffalo, where he was employed in 
lunch room. THe is asked to write to his old pal, Fred 
Gerard, 875 Albany Street. Schenectady, New rk 


BETKER, GOLDIE LEONA.—She was taken from the 
Children’s Home in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, about twelve 
years ago, and was sent to the Indiana Industrial School 
Fro.a this place she was adopted, tt was said, by a wealthy 
farmer, and she has not been heard of since that time. 
She was born on March 6, 1900. She had dark hair. bive 
eyes, and a fair complexion. Her sister is very ) 
find her, and will be deeply grateful to any one 
be kind enough to give her any information that will 
her in her search She hag tried every other mean 
hopes to succeed through some of our reader Mrs 
Jordon, care of this magazine. 


PERKINS, JOSEPH CLARENCE.—He 
oid, weighs two hundred pounds, is 

n height, has light hatr, t eye 
There is a birthmark ‘ 
left his home over six ne he ye >» and 
seen in Cleveland, Ohio, his daug hter, wer three 
ago He works at paper hanging, painting, mill 
as janiwr He is German and speaks with an 
daughter will appreciate any information 
to hear from any one who can give her news of 
Zulina Perkins, 21 Carter Street, Zanesville 


CLARK, JOHN.—He is sixty-two yoars old 
seen in Sheffield, Pennsylvania, in 1906 If 

1 where he ig, or give any information wha 
him, they will do a great favor by writing 
Samue, Walter Clark, 1723 Spann Ave 
Indiana 


WHEELER, JOHN.—We is thirty-nine years 

five feet ten inches tall, with light hair and " 

plexion He Buffalo from St. Catherine Or 

t Canada, years ago His mother’s maiier 

and he has twin stepsisters name 

His brother, who has not seen him f 

twe nty will be glad to hear from him or frotr 

one who ¢ give him information about hin 

Wheeler, care of this magazine. 


JONES, CLYDE WEBSTER.—He served with Company 
A. Thirty-first Infantry, A. E. F., in Siberia, during the 
World War. Any one who knows his whereabouts. or the 
address of his sister, will do a favor by writing to M. C., 
care of this magazine. 
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REYNOLDS, FRANK & —He left Lewes. Delaware, about 
forty years age. . was going West, and has never 
been heard sunce. sh ae it sixty years old, and 
his old mother ts still waiting f for him to yp . and hop- 
ing that sho may see him again before she d ies. He was 
about five feet eight inches tall, with light hair and blue 
eyes. It thought that he may have gone to California 
during the gold rush of 1880. If any of our readers can 
give some news of this man they will earn the deepest 
gratitude of his dear old mother, who is always hoping and 
praying that her long-lost son may come home to her some 

fay. Please write to nephew, Charlies L. Reynolds, care 
of this magazine. 


SCHOGGINS, JAMES.—When last heard from he was in 
Grand Rapids, where he was working for a telephone com- 
pany as a lineman He ts thirty-nine years old, five fect 
sevon inches in height, weighs about one hundred and sixty 
Pounds, and has auburn hair, gray eyes, and a fair com- 
plexion. Any information about him will be sincerely appre- 
ge by his sister, Mrs. Henry Sorell, care of this maga- 
gine, 


MATAYA, JOHN.—Hoe was last heard of to June, 1920, 
at San Diego, California. He has brown hair and eyes, 
ig about five feet five inches in height, and has a dagger 
tattooed on his right forearm. an wife and son would 
like to heart from him or from one who has seen h 
ince he was last heard of. lire. alice Mataya, Whitefish, 
tana. 


JACKSON.—A man who has lost sight of ‘ people for 
twenty years ia very anxious to find them. has been 
at a loss g.. to how to set about looking for them until he 
saw our . columus, and he now 

of our kind readers will be able and willing 
in his search. Hig relatives are: BO 

SON and their children, WILL and THOMAS, 
tors, WILLIE, LOTTIE, and SAMMIE. They were last 
heard from in Texarkana, Arkansas. Any information that 
will help to — ae long-lost relatives will be highly 
appreciated - My jorge Pree, 716 West Second Street. Ar- 
genta, Arkansa 


SAWYER, Sanit ndihe was in Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, about eight years ago. She has married 
and it is believed that her husband ts dead. 
this she ia asked to write to J. A. T., care of this maga- 


_BODMER, CHARLOTTE.—She is about thirty-five years 
, and was last heard from in Cleveland, Mlinois, in 1904. 
has blond hair and wears thick glasses. Her father, 
Bodmer, is dead. Her brother and nephew would be 
glad to hear from her or from any reader who can give 
them news of her. Please write to Frank Bodmer, 155 
East Genesee Street. Buffalo, New York 
rine 
FREBERG, AGNES, of Barnum, Minnesota, who has not 
been heard from since September, 1920, and ANNA JUN- 
TINEN, of Cloquet, Minnesota, are asked to write to A. R., 
care of this magazine. 


RERICK, MRS. PERCY M.—She formerly lived at Pleas- 
ant Beach, Washington She had one child when Iast 
heard from. Her maiden name was Teresa Gazayaba. . Let- 
ters sent to her have been returned by the post-office au- 
thorities marked, ‘Address unknown.”"" Any information 
about her will be most gratefully received by her cousin, 
who is ve ory anxious to find her. H. W. Bates. 907 Sec- 
ond Street, N, W., Canton, Qhio 


GREEN, CLYDE C.—He was last heard of in September, 
1920, at San Antonio, Texas. He left there to go to St 
Louis, Missouri, and has not been heard of since. Also 
MRS. LED EDWARDS, eighteen years old and a blonde. 
She was last heard of in August, 1920 Her maiden name 
was Briihart information about elther of these two 
will be eoeeety received by a relative, E B re of 
this magazine 


KAUFMANN, ARNOLD ARTHUR.—He aarrived from 
Palestine 1916, and was last beard from in the Bronx 
in 1917. He is asked to write to Luke Benuett, care 
this magazine. 


ALLEN, AGNES MARIE.—She moved from Carthage, 

Now ; Seattle, or to Portland, Oregon, ‘3 July, 1910, 

& musical-comedy show at ‘ouver, Brit- 

, in November, 1911 She was last heard 

at that place in 1913. She is about twenty-six years 

five feet five Inches tall, and weighs about one hun- 

ed and thirty pounds Any one who can give informa- 

tion that will help to find this young lady will be grate- 
fully remembered. W. E. Ritter, care of this magazine. 


HOWLAND, EUGENE M.—He was last heard of in the 
oll fields of Texas about four years ago, He is about 
forty-eight years old, bas Light, curly hair, blue eyes, and 
a fair complexion. He is about five feet five inches tall 
His wife and children would like to hear from him. Mrs. 
E. M. How!and, care of this magazine 


ponecalls known as BILL. He left 

— a June, 1920, and his mother is very much upset 
t nee His  hashiae ig blind, aud he is needed 
badly by via mother. He was last heard of in Los 
goles He five feet eleven inches tall, with brown hair, 
blue-gray Ma and fair complexion Any information about 
him will be gratefully received by Mrs. Mattie Smith, care 
of this magazine. 


h SMITH, CONRAD, 


Missing Department 


CAMERON, PETER.—At one time he worked in coal 
mines near Fort Iowa. In J i 1883, = wife 
died, and he gave his daughters Fort 
Dodge, and went to North Dakota, “about ~- ‘ave. m 
north of Cooperstown, where he owned a farm on a place 
now known as He left there in 1889, 
not been heard from since. Any one who can give infor- 
matior about him will earn the deepest gratitude of hig 
daughter, who has tried every other meaus to find him, 
but without success. She has great faith in the readers 
of this magazine and hopes that she will get some news 
of her father through their kind assistance. Mrs. Cam- 
eron Paine, 2318 North Federal Avenue, Mason City, Iowa, 
Lock Box 563. 


GILWORTH, H. P.—He was stationed at Camp Jack 
son, South Carolina, remount department. A friend who 
served with him would like to hear from him. He has ree 
ceived no answer to letters sent to the address he gave, 
and he is asked to write to Jess J. Laughrey, 2407 Euelld 
Avenue, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MARSTON, MRS. HAZEL.—She ia twenty-four years old, 
five feet six inches tall, and weighs one hundred and forty 
pounds. She has a dark complexion, round face, large, 
dark eyes, some front teeth missing, and she does not 
epeak plainly ®he has been missing since August, 1920, 
and it was heard thet she was in Barberton. Ohio. Any 
one who knows where she is will do a great favor by writ- 
ing to her husband, Herbert Marston, 1524 Starkweather 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 


HENDRICKS, KEOBEN.—e was sent to an orphan 
home in Richmond, Virginia, when he was a small enild, 
and is now about twenty-one years old. He had light- 
brown hair and blue eyes. His aunt is very anxious to fiud 
him and will appreciate any information that will help 
her in her quest. he sees this she hopes he will write 
to her, as she has important news for him. Miss Edna 
Hendricks, R. F. D. 3, Box 131, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


TOLER, WILLIAM, who was stationed at the recel 
Ward of the base hosvital, 
whose home is supposed to 
write to L. Legrett, 2615 


SMALL, LEON.—When last heard from he was with a 
construction firm at Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. 
He is asked to write to his old friend, John 8S. Pratt, 9 
North Congress Avenue, Atiantic City, New Jersey. 


LEIBERT, RICHARD W., formerly a resident of Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, and last heard of in Washington, 
D. C., working for a newspaper. His old buddy, H. 0. 
Roors, would like to hear from him, care of this magazine. 


MALCHER, EDWARD.—-When last heard of he was with 
geome amusement company. If he should see this he is 
asked to w to Fred Malcher, Jr., U. 8S. N. Air Station, 
Hampton Virginia. 


BENNIE.—It is of importance that I hear from you. 
K. C. M., 32 Meyers Street, Mownt Hope, Massachusetts. 


HUSKEY 1857 or 1858, @ little boy about three years 
old, with blue eyes and light, curly hatr, was taken by @ 

wnat and given by her to Alexander uskey and his 

wife, who at sndoned him in 1966 in Duquoin, i 3 

he never saw or heard of them again. Before 

Mrs. Huskey told him that his name was I 

Baker. He was taken by the first woman from somew! rere 

in New England Any one who knows of a child having 

been lost or stolen at that time will do a great favor by 

writing to Huskey, care of this magazine. 


SULLIVAN, KATE, who left Cork, Ireland, about thirty 
years ago, aud was last heard of in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains years ago. Her nephew is anxious to find 
her be deeply grateful to any one who can tell 

» is at the present time. John Barry, care 
of this zine. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE. 
weel old, was left at a convent in Toronto. 
inned to her dress which read: f you are 
take care of my little girl. She was 
March, and is not a child of shame 
you take care of her, and please God 
oe her some day. Her name is Ellen 
1er’s heart breaks to part with her.’’ 
y one who knows anything of her, 
iid make this young girl very happy. 
care of this magazine. 


Fannin Street, Houston, Texas. 


toads, 


Eighteen years ago a baby girl, 
Canada. 


God’s servan ts, 


would 
Ellen 


May "Morri 


JALLAND. FRANK MYNORS.—He was last hear 
the Samuels Hurlbert Hotel, Jamestown, New Yo 
February, Any one knowing his present address wil 
do a great favor by sending it to his sister, Mrs. H. Ger- 
man, care of this magazine 


JOSEPHINE.—She was_ born 
Brooklyn d her maiden name was Reiss. Her chil- 
‘oR and Emily, were placeg in a home 
e 8 1902, and were sent to the Chil- 
y ‘in 1908. Their father was a lithographer, 
any, and deserted his family in April, 1902. 
were adopted and would be glad to get some 
their mother. Any information that will help them 
to find her or her family will be deeply appreciated by het 

sou. George Hobson, care of this magazine. 


SCHWABLER, MRS. 





Missing Department 


TINK, WILLIAM, who, in 1900, lived at 19 Loi ley 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, land. Any infornation 

will help to find him er any of his relatives will be ciate 
fully received by W. D. Tink. care of this magazine, 


LIGHT, LABKAL.—When last heard from, about ten 
years ago, he was a fruit merchant in Chicago. His sister 
in very anxieus fin im, and will greatly appreciate any 
information that will help her in her search. Mrs, Jaffe, 
635 East Ninth Street, New Yerk City. 


COUNCILMAN, LUELLA DAISY, and GEORGE C, 
PERRY.—They were last heard of in San Francisco in De- 
cember, 1920. They are asked to write home and let their 
relatives know where they are. Also SARAH !ISABELLA 
PRUSH weuld be glad to hear from her relatives. She 

at Osceola, Wisconsin, en the 17th of Septem- 
and was adopted by a family at Fond du Lac, 
named Flinn. She had two half brothers who went with 
her mother 
wishes to know If they are alive, 
tives Hving. If so, will they please write 
isabella Councilman, Box 192, Eugene, Oregon. 


BOYD, EDWIN GLOVER.—He was last heard from in 
Halifax, July 9, 1919, A friend would be giad to get news 
and hopes if he sees this that be will write te 

S., care of this magazine. 


HAMMARIN, ERIK EWALD.—He was last heard of 
December 8, 1914, at Etna, Washington. He was second 
engineer on a pilot boat during the previous summer, and 
worked until December Ist, when he went back to Etna, 
where he said he had friends. He was born December 
7, 1887, in Dalarne, Sweden, where his parents live, and 
are very anxious to hear from him or to get news of him. 
Any information will be gratefully received by John Hielm, 
Box 44, Pittsburg, Caltfornia. 


SNYDER, J. L., who left Round Mount. Nevada, in 
y, 1916, or any one knowing his present address, please 
» to Miss Nell Collingsworth, Taft, California. 


BRADY, WILEY J.—He was last heard from in 1909, 
when he was in the army, stationed somewhere in Indiana, 
He is now about forty-eight years old, five feet six inches 
tall, with dark-brown hair and blue eyes. His former 
home was in South Carelina. An old friend, who has not 
seen him for twenty y but with whom he corre- 
sponded up to 1909, glad to get news of him, 
and will be grateful for pay information that will help to 
find him, G. L. Kidwell, care of this magazine. 

CARR, ISAAC SCOTT.—-He left his home in Manayuak, 
Pennsylvania, in 1894, and was last heard of in St. Loulg, 

He would be about sixty years old now. If he, 
one who knows where he is, will write to his 

the favor will be very much appreciated. Mrs. 

‘ks, Taft, California. 
JONES, THOMAS.—He is about thirty-two years old, 
iow last heard of in nnipeg about ten years ago. 
zarding him will be gratefully received 
Wapella, Saskatche- 


mation reg 
brother, John Jones, Box 63, 
Canada, 


BARDOS, ELMORE ve je A.—H ot his home at 42 
Stre West Springfield, Ma setts. on the 2lst 
He was t! rty-or F of age on April 

out five feet eight and half inches tall, 

her would like 

and worrying 


New York, ip 
took me to live 
years old We 
to Canada 
was born to 
days old. 

to adopt, 


something 
thi 


ateful & any ‘ 1 an give a ¢ 
to find y bro . D, Marshall, 
CRAGG, JOSEPHINE E.—S) 
twentieth of une 1920, imn-the morning 
s gone to Atlantic City She | 
about five feet three inches in helg 
and brown-reddish hair. A burn from 
f her chin to the base of her neck She may 
oyed as a domestic. Her husband a: mother are 
trying about her and will . deeply gr ul to any one 
> can give them any clev n to find her, 
Any* information will ully rec i by her huge 
band Jomes E. Cragg, East Ri h Street, Columbus, Ohio, 


She has not been heard from since 1905, 
by the name of her etepfather, Prowed, 
has red hair and blue eyes, 


CAMP, EDNA 
ay be known 
is lame in her right foot, 
and wag three years old when she was last seen by her 
brother, who will be grateful for any tance in finding 
ber. Charles L, Camp, care of this magazine, 
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DE GRAFF, HENRY y OGenee, —He was last heard of 
over -five years when he left Columbus, Qhio, 
for New York 7. K. is daughter. whe was an infant when 
6 knew something of him, 
or any of his ee A and will A deeply grateful for 
any information. He may be known as rieff or plain 
Grieff. Georgia de Graf. care of “this magazine. 


JOHNSTON, MRS. ANNA.—Her maiden name was Fos- 
eom, and she was last seen in St Paul, Minnesota. Her 
daughter has not seen her for nearly twenty years, since 
she was four years old, and would be very happy to get 
some news of her. Mrs. George Karow, care of this maga- 
sine. 


RUSSIN, ALFRED.—Why don’t you write to mother? 
We have moved to your old birthplace. Father is still at 
the C. B. Write in care of this magazine or to father’s 
office. If you don’t remember the address, just put city 
and State and we will receive it. 


WRAY, ALBERT L.—He is abeut forty-six years old, 
4 was last seen in Quincy, Massachusetts, fifteen years 

‘0. He was a soldier at Fort Myer, Virginia. He may 
we known by the name of Gray. J. B., care of this maga- 
Zin 


RICHARDSON, On ABR Gs G.—He was born in Wash- 
ngton in 1905, was placed in an orphanage by his 
mother when he 4 one year old. No trace of him can 
now be found, and his older brother hopes that, if he 
should see this, he will write at once. A good home 
awaits him. Any kind reader who knows him, or can give 
any news of him whatever, will do a great favor by com- 
municating with his brother, George T. Richardson, care 
of this magazine. 


CANNAVAN, JOHN.—He left New Bedferd, Massachu- 
setts, some twenty-eight years ago, and went West to be 
a cowboy. His sister would like to find him, and will be 
very grateful to any one who can tell her where he is 
or what has become of him. Mrs. Bella Brady, care of 
this magazine. 


LEONARD, SERGEANT.—When last seen he was in the 
Medical Corps gs the Fiftieth Engineers, A Company, 
708, Franee. His home is somewhere in or around Brook- 
lyn. He is asked to write to bis old buddy, L. N. K., 
eare of this magasite. 


CORBIN.—I was adopted from a Protestant institution 
in Jamaica Plain, Boston, when I was very small, by a 
man named James J. Drewett, of Ayer Junction, Massa- 
chusetts, by whom I was given name of William J. 
Drewett. My own name was Henry J. Corbin, and my fa- 
ther’s name was James J. Corbin. If any one can help 
me to find my parents or relatives, I shatl always be 
deeply grateful to them. William J. Drewett, 1417 Thirty- 
elghth Street, Denver, Colorado. 


REED, ALEXANOER, who used to live in Falls City, 
Washington, and was St. aries, Idaho, in the spring 
of 1915. He is asked I write to S.. care of this magazine. 


sh Sa ig MISS, of Buffalo, New York. She was with 
Y Bordeaux, France, and the boys 

’ of them, who was 2 private 

’, $12, Bordeaux, would 
Ronald Clift, care of this 


a 
Mother.’ One 
Company A, M. T. C » 312, 


very much to find her. 
magazine. 


ATTENTION.—To any of the soldiers of K Company, 
Sixteenth Infantry, First Division, who were ith Lieu- 
tenant Richard J, Fuller when he was lle > time 
in October, 1918. im the Argonne If th 
his old buddy anc give particulars of 

ure atly brand wo iis wife is quite 

information 
te t& bt J. Murray, 


Elma, “Washingto: 
FIELD, WICLIAR.- 


horseman, 
} 


Route One 


1orse 

Orle 
TERRILL, LYDIA, 

MABLE When t , \ 

imbford, Canada, ‘ father would 
hear from any one f ther Morgan Terri! 
magazine, 


CHILLENWAH, ROAMI AMAA.—Please + 
have settled everything in New York. P. 
e 


SPRAGUE, 0. E.—lk * about sixty yes 
six inches tall, and ha ght hair. He vy 
erton, Ohio, in 1914. Any one who 
is will do a great favor by writing to A, 
Lake Avenue, Elyria, Ohio 


WILLIAMS, LULU SHERWOOD.—When last heard from 
ehe was living in St. Louis, Missouri, and was married to 

abney Rucker, formerly of Moberly, Wyoming. An old 
girlhood friend would be glad to hear from her. May of 
the Castanet, care of this magazine 


SARAH.—Let everything be 
back to you and the babies. 
magazine.—Clarence. 


EDGAR, EFFIE, EARNIE, and 
i i t they were I at 


Sprague 


forgotten, and let me come 
Write to me in care of this 
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og eat Fans apres. = fbn Sonar ad years ago I 
from ickerings Worcester, Mas- 
ttie E. Snow. 
I never heard who my own people were, and would be 
glad to hear from any one who knows something of my 
og Mrs. Cora E. Goodwin, 500 Cornelia Street, Utica, 
ew ork. 


ROBINSON, MYRTLE.—When last heard of she was in 
Rawhide, Nevada. She has two children, a girl and a boy, 
named Margaret and Frankie. Their home is in Denver, 
Colorado. Any information that will lead to their pres- 
ent whereabouts will be gratefully appreciated by an old 
friend. FE. S. Reed, Dos Palos, California, 


PRICE, RAYMOND.—He was last heard from at Bowl- 
ing Green, Florida. He ts ed to write to his brother, 
Emery J. Price, K Troop, Fourteenth Cavalry, Camp 
Dodge, lowa, 


DOISE, GARNET.—He is about eighteen years old, and 
was last heard of in Louisiana. Also JOHN LESTER, 
last heard of in Joplin, agen about a year ago. He 
has light-brown hair, brown eyes, and {s about five feet 
six inches tall. Also RUBY BISHOP, last heard of some 
months ago in Joplin or Webb City, Missouri. She has 
light hair, brown eyes, and is about five feet in height. 
Any assistance in finding these people will be greatly ap- 
préciated. E. J. O., care of this magazine. 


JOSEPH, E. V. B.—When last heard from he was in a 
hospital with a broken “< in —e Illinois, and was 
about to leave there in few day: He is twenty-two 
years old, five feet four ine hes in hetght, with light-brown 
hair, gray eyes, and a fair complexion. There is a scar 
over his right eye. His mother wants him to write to her. 
She is quite ill with worry. All is forgiven. Any news 
of him wiil be gladly welcomed. A. E. B., care of this 
magazire. 


KENNEDY, JAMES A., formerly of Nebraska, and last 
heard of in Detroit, Michigan. Any information will be 
greatly appreciated by K. K., care of this magazine. 


SOLON, MRS. JOHN.—Her maiden name was Elia M. 
Clare. When last beard from she was living in New York, 
in 1905. Any information will be gratefully appreciated. 
J. C. Clare, 208 1-2 Grand Central Avenue, Tampa, Florida. 


LARKIN, ART. F.—Write to B., at 928 East Sixty- 
second Street, second apartment, Chicago, Illinois. 


LEAVITT, HENRY 8.—He was last seen in Gold Bar, 
Washington, last August, working for the Wallace Fails 
Timber Company. His old buddy who was with him on 
the other side during the war is anxious to get news of 
him, and glad to hear from any one who can tell 
him his present address. Any information will be greatly 
appreciated. Dave Schermer, care of this magazine. 


COLLINS, PATRICK and MARTHA.—Their children, 
Carl, Frank, and Jack were placed in a home in ‘arry- 
town on March 4, 1907. Willftam was put in a home on 
East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. The mother’s maiden 
name was Donavan, and she was employed in a depart- 
ment store. The father was a designer for some gas or 
electric company and worked in Boston, Cleveland, and 
New York. Any one knowing them or any of their rela- 
tives would do a very great favor to the boys by writing 
to C, Charles Collins, care of this magazine. 


DOYLE, CHARLES S.—He was last seen in Casper, 
Wyoming, in_ October, 1919 If he sees this he is asked 
to write ‘to Jeff Newlin, 2231-2 Ferry Street, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

ALAN, ROSE SIMS, the wife of Jimmie Alan, of Aber- 
deen, Scotland. She was last heard of in 1914, when she 
was going to Fort Worth, Texas. A friend would be glad 
to have her present address. J. D. H., eare of this maga- 
zine. 


WILFORD, ROBERT MANNING.—He is about thirty 
years old, and is from Memphis, Tennessee. At one time 
he was employed in a railroad office in Chicago. During 
the war he was a naval aviator. He its asked to write to 
his old friend, Harry M. Marrin, 312 Lansing Street, 
Utica. New York 


DAVIS, WALTER D. D.—Please come home or write.— 
Mother. 


NOTICE.--If any one in Toledo, Ohio, knows the true 
name of a baby girl who was taken by J. F. Webber, they 
wil} do a great favor by writing to her She was born 
September 16, 1898. and left Toledo when she was about 
four years old, Any information that will help her te 
know something of her parents or relatives will be most 
gratefully appreciated. Ivy N. Webber, care of this maga- 








WALKER, ROBERT.—About thirty years ago he was 
taken away from his home in Duquoin, Illinois, by a man 
named Ed. Bergool, who took him to Pennsylvania, and 
his people have never seen or heard of him since that time. 
The son of his sister Esther, who has heard his mother 
often peak of her” baby brother, hopes that something 
may be heard of him through our readers, and would be 
happy if he could ve his mother a surprise by finding 
her lost brother. ce is probably known by the name of 
Bergool. Samuel Franklin, care of this magazine, 


Missing Department 


BROWN, ROBERT J.—He was last heard of in Moskete, 
Minnesota, where he was running a —_. He about 
five feet five inches tall, between forty and forty- five years 
old, of fair complexion, and ig an,» Englishman. If he 
should see this he is asked to write to his son, who will 
be glad to hear from any one who can give him mg of 
his father or tell him his present address. bert 8. 
wf 3707 Morgan Avenue, North, Minneapolis, Minne- 

a. 


MURPHY, ROBERT H. and FRANK W.., brothers, 
Robert left Tecumseh, Nebraska, thirty years ago, and 
was heard of at Wheatland, Wyoming, seventeen years ago, 
and was last heard of three years ago on his way South, 
when he stopped at his old home at Tecumseh, but not 
finding any of his family there, he told an old friend that 
he was going to Arkansas to engage in the sheep busi- 
ness and would write to his folks as soon as he wag 
settled, but nothing has been heard of him since. He 
ig about six feet tall, with blue eyes. Frank W. left 
Oklahoma twenty years ago, in company with a man named 
Jim Medows, and was last heard of seventeem years ago 
at Maybel, Colorado, where he was prospecting and gsur- 
voying. If these two men knew how badly their brother 
and sisters want to hear from them, and how happy it 
would make them, they would certainly write and let them 
know where they are. Any one who can give information 
about them will do a great favor by writing to their 
sister, Mrs. I. T. Stone, Winnett, Montana. 


SANDHAM, ANNIE, who was born at Troy, New York, 
in 1857 or 1858, ts anxious to find some one who can 
tell her something definite that will prove that she is the 
lege of George Augustus and Ann M. Sandham, who 

t a fortune that went to others because their daugh- 
= could not be found. She had been given for adop- 
tion to a2 Mrs. Van Tassel. Any assistance in this mat- 
ter witl be gratefully received. Annie Sandham, care 
this magazine. 


ROBERG, WALTER.—AII trace of him has been lost for 
over two years The last letter received from him came 
from Denver, Colorado. His aged mother ia worrying her- 
self ill about him, and will be deeply grateful to any one 
who can give her some news of her son. Please write to 
his sister, Mrs. H. Rees, care of this magazine. 


BARNETT, JEAN.—He ts asked to write to his friend, 
B. L. P., Box 26, Shell Bluff, Florida. 


REARDON, GEORGE.—He left Buffalo, New York, 
in February, 1919, and his mother has not heard from him 
since. He is thirty-four years old. five feet seven inches 
tall, has gold fillings in his front teeth, freckles on hig 
face, and a small scar on the back of his neck. e 
plays the mandolin. His mother will be most grateful 
for any information that will help her to find her son. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, care of this magazine. 


DENNIS, CHARLES E.—Hie left California last year, 
intending to go to Springfield, Massachusetts An old 
friend would like #o have his present address. RB. D. W., 
care of this magazine. 


McGAHAN, LESLIE R.—He ts eighteen years old, five 
feet five inches tall, with rather dark hair and a fair 
comp!exion. He was last heard of in February, 0, 4 
the —— peamags Friend Society, New Y 
Any inf ation will be thankfully received by his father, 
Roland Met jahan, National Home, Co, 25, Dayton, Ohio 














CROWLEY, JERRY J.—When last heard from he was 
in Oregon, abou five years ago. He is six feet one tnch 
tall, and was following railroad and woods work about 
that tim: Any information regarding him will be thank- 
fully received by P. H, Crowley, National Home, D. V. 38., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


ZAHNSTECHER, ELIAS.—He was born in Paris, 
France, twenty-seven years ago, and was last seen ! 
Springfield, Massachusetts, July 20, 1912 Tle went away 
from his father’s home, leaving a note saying that 
would write just as soon as be would be able to 
the money due for his board He was a plumber’s helper 
then He is five feet six inches tall, of fair compl 
with blue eyes and light, curly hair. All his relatives are 
now living in New York. and his sister will most grate- 
ful to any ene who can give her news of her brother. 
She is very anxious to find him, ‘and will greatly appre- 
ciate any assistance that will help her to see him again. 
Mrs. L Sunnie, Whitby, Ontario, Canada 

CARRINGTON, WALTER.—He was last heard of lo 
Parkerton, Wyoming. Information as to his present ad- 
dress will be appreciated by M. Sanderson, 638 Indiana 
Avenue, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


ELSWORTH, DOLLY or GERTRUDE, sometimes known 














as Miss Jackie Brooks Was last heard from in San 
Franciseo, in March, 1920. She is asked to write to her 
old pal, Bess, at home. Any one knowing where she is 


will do a favor by sending her address or asking her 0 
write to Bess, care of this magazine 


HALSON, NED.—His daughter, who was 
Fred C. Farnam in Chicago, in 1882, would Li 
her father Any one knowing of him or his 
do a great favor by writing to Mrs. Lizzie Lussou, 
East F third Street, Los Angeles, Califoraia. 
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Brings Hartmans 
Richly Upholstered 
7 Piece Suite 


Quarter-Sawed and Solid Oak 

Send only $1 for this complete suite of library, 
parlor, or living room furniture. Use it 30 days, on Free 
Trial. [f youdon't say that it is even more than you ex- 
pected, ship it back and we return your $1 and pay trans- 
portation charges both ways 


Over a Year to Pay 












nly by seeing this splendid quarter-sawed and solid oak suite can you 
illadd tothe appearance of your home, Only by examining 

lappreciate what a record-breaking bargain it is at our smashed 

price, scan be bought nowhere else at near our price. 


} x 
leduaue Fumed Finish! ' ee 
ROCKER, - ghee quarter- od top panel ar aie inded arm rests; 
seat 18x19 in } ROCKER, solid < with quarter-sawed cak top rail,seat 
Nein 1» ARM CH, AIR, 37 in. hich and SIDE CHAIR, 36 in. 

— high, with seat 16x16 in. Table and chairs standon 
noiseless glides. Ornamented backs and seats 
“oo red in durable imitation Spanish 
yrown leather. Comfortable spring seats. 
7 ABOURETTE, 16'2 in. high with 10 in. 
is solid oak, BOOK BLOCKS, heavy 
i pears a puerae a amber of vol- 
Shipp mi ‘ knock dow 
ght ) ble en tact in Centrs ! 


ay 











HY Order by No. iiomas, Price $39.95. Send $1 now. 
3] Pay balance $3 per month 


F R E FE Bargain Catalog 
392 pages of the world’ 


—-— Mail Coupon Now — 7 greatest price smashing bargains 


ies Furniture & Carpet Co.! Everything you need in Furniture, 
W3 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 3419 Chicago] * n, etoves, watches, sil 
{ ithe 7-Plece Livinn 





i washing machined, 
sewing machines, aluminum ware, 


MAS asad ribe Jur 
tr f not tis | phonographs, gas engines, cream 
ou willrefundr : separators, etc all sold on our 
‘ If ik I} easy monthly payment plan and on 
til the f pr ! Iday "Free tri al. Postcard or leiter 


with dunt by j rt rin book Free 
“Let Hartman Feather Your Nest"’ 





ie auction | Fariture & Carpet 


3913 Sestnert Ave. Dept. 3419 Chicago 


seeeeeeeees Copyright, by Hartman's, Chicago 
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Cc #4 (8. The Mystery of’ the 
Cook's Pet Parrot 


Y 


4 
Pa FUNNY paper recently. 


SLIPPED ME a good laugh 


WITH A wheeze about. 


A FAMOUS ventriloquist. 


AND WHY he had quit. 


THE VAUDEVILLE stage. 


IT SAID he discovered. 


SELLING WOODEN parrots 


SO WHEN [I got home. 


! PASSED the joke. 


TO OUR cook, who owns. 


BOTH A speechless parrot. 


AND A sense of humor. 


BUT SHE muffed it. 


BECAUSE SHE didn’t know 


WHAT A ventriloquist was 


SO I had to explain it. 


AND ON the way out. 


| BLEW just a whiff. 


OF CIGARETTE smoke 





HE COULD make more jack., 





With acknowledgments to K.C. B 


@ 
AT HER amusing old. 


FOOL OF a parrot. 


WHICH NEVER talks. 


AND 1 said, “Poll. 


. . . 


HOW D'YOU like it?” 


AND TO this day. 


. . . 


IT'S GOT me guessing 


WHETHER IT was cook. 


OR THE blamed bird. 


. 


WHICH SQUAWKED back. 


. . . 


“THEY SATISFY.” 


YNHESTERFIELDS speak for themselves. 

They let you know you're smoking. They 
“satisfy” and yet, they’re mild. An impossible 
combination, you say? Sure—everywhere but 
in Chesterfields. The blend does it and the 
blend can’t be copied! 


-sterfielc 


CIGARETTES 


Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 














